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PREFACE. 


The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal accepted Dr. Roma Bose’s 
(Choudhury) doctoral dissertation on Vedanta-Parijata-Sanrabha of 
Nimbarka and Vedanta-Kaiistubha of iSrinivasa for publication in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Series and the printing of the first volume was 
completed early in 1940. When the second volume was printed off 
in 1941, the two volumes together came to 884 pages, Royal 8vo. 
Dr. B. S. Guha, the then General Secretary hoped to publish Indexes 
for both the volumes at the end of Vol. II, but the Indexes were not 
ready and as the third volume would give a general survey of the life 
and thoughts of Nimbarka, we found it convenient to print the Indexes 
of all the three volumes together at the end of Vol. III. 

The learned author has given a lucid and comprehensive exposition 
of the doctrinal as well as the historical problems of the Nimbarka 
school in its entirety. Opening with a brief survey of the life of 
Nimbarka, the author discusses briefly the date as woU as the specific 
works of the great philosopher. The rest of tlie book is devoted to a 
detailed analysis of the doctrines of Nimbarka and his followers 
(pp. 18-279). Incidentally the author institutes comparison of the 
doctrine of Nimbarka with some other Bhedabheda (unity in plurality) 
doctrines as coming from Ramanuja, Bhaskara, ^rikai^tha and 
Baladeva. A r6sume of the various doctrines was then given, bringing 
out the inherent similarities and dissimilarities. The various rituals 
of the Nimbarka sect were finally described and an evaluation of 
Nimbarka’s system was made in the concluding section of the book. 
An exhaustive bibliography has been added and the Index to all the 
three volumes will facilitate, let us hope, further studies along the line 
chalked out by the'author whom we congratulate on the completion of 
lier monumental work. Brahinavddinl was a well-known and well- 
merited title held by several femmes savantes of the later Vedic age and 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the pioneer institution in the 
revival of ancient Indian culture, may take legitimate pride in tlie 
fact of setting its seal on the merits of the exposition of Brahmavada 
by a brilliant woman scholar of modern India. 

KALIDAS NAG, 

General Secretary, 

%\8t October, 1943. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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LIFE OF NIMBARKA 

Nothing much is known for certain about the life of Nimb&rka. 
He was beheved to be an incarnation of the Sudar6ana-cakra (disc) 
of Lord Vi^iju, born on earth for suppressing the heretical doctrines, 
then prevalent, and for preaching the holy Vai^pava religion.^ He 
was a Tailahga Brahmai;ia born in Telihga,^ in the Sudar6ana-a6rama, 
situated on the bank of Devanadi,* According to a different account, 


1 V.K., p. 1, Ka6i ed.; V.R.M., p. 1; S.J., p. 1; S.S., p. 1; A.S., quoted in 

A.O., p. 36, of. also S.R., pp. 124-125; G.M., p. 1; V.M., p. 1; L.M., p. 1; Preface 
to V.P.S., p. 3, O.S.S. ed.; Preface to d.K., p. 4; p. 2; ^.M., pp. 1-2; 

Bh.P., quoted in the Preface to V.P.S., p. 2, Ka4i ed. 

The account given in A.O., pp. 42-48, is as follows:— 

Once all the sages were assailed with doubt as to whether the pravrtti-marga 
was better or the niv^tti-marga, and they approached Brahma with this question. 
Brahmd. took them to Lord Aniruddha on the bank of the K^Ira-s&gara and 
requested him to point out the right path to the sages. Thereupon, an unseen 
voice declared from heaven that to the Lord and to His devotees the nivftti- 
mdrga was preferable, and that He should teach the nivftti-m^ga to the 
world. Being satisfied, the sages went away. Then the Lord summoned His 
own Sudar^na-cakra—a part of Himself—and commanded him to descend on 
earth to revive and teach the Bhagavata-dharma, which was waning and which 
he could learn from Narada, and spread it all around. Accordingly the 
Sudar4ana-oakra was born as the son of Aruna and Jayantl. 

The account given in Bh.P. is much the same, omitting only the first portion, 
viz., the going of the sages to Brahma, etc. 

The account given in Naimi^a-khanda, as quoted in A.C., pp. 34-36, is as 
follows:— 

At the end of the Treta-yuga, the Brahmanas, being afraid of the 
Asuras, prayed to the Lord Hari. They also prayed to Brahma, who himself 
prayed to Lord Hari again. Thereupon Lord Hari gave him His own Sudardana- 
cakra for the protection of the Brahmanas. Sudar^ana descended on earth as 
a sage, called Havirdhana or Niyamananda. 

2 V.R.M., p. 1. 

Telihga is the country along the coast south of Orissa as far as Madras. 

According to one account, Nimbarka was born in a village called Muhgl- 
patana in Tailanga; S.N., p. 2, and p. 2 footnote; of, also 6.N.M., p. 2. 

8 Bh.P., quoted in the Preface to V.P.S., p. 2, Kail ed. DevanadT is 
identified with the river Godavari in Southern India (vide Q.M., p. 47). 

In A.S. it is said that Nimbarka was born in a village called Nimbagrama 
near Qovardhana. Govardhana is a celebrated hill in Vrndavana or the country 
about Mathura. 


( 1 ) 
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however, he was born ip Vrndavana, on the bank of Suryaputri or 
Yamuna.^ 

According to one account he was born in the month of Kartika 
in the evening of the full-moon night,* while according to another, 
he was born in the month of Vai6akha on the third day of the bright 
half of the moon.* 

His father’s name was Aruua, and his mother’s Jayanti.^ Accord¬ 
ing to a diflFerent account, however, his father’s name was Jagannatha, 
and his mother’s Sarasvati.® 


1 A.C., p. 48. 

Note that Puru^ttama, who was the fourth in succession from Nimbarka, 
states in the introductory part of his V.R.M. that Nimb§xka wets bom in Telihga 
(Southern India), but Purufottama, the author of A.C., holds that Nimbarka 
was bom in Vrndavana (Northern India). 

British Museum Catalogue (Supplementary catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali 
and Prakrit books, 1928) makes Puru^ottetma, the author of V.R.M., identical 
with Puru9ottama, the author of A.O. (vide p. 819). But this is not really the 
case, as will be clear from the following evidence:— 

The A.O. begins thus:— 

Once several highly learned men like Svabhudova and the like approached 
the great sage Harivydaadeva in the Dhmvak^etra in MathurA, and wanted to hear 
the biography of Nimbarka, the founder of their sect. Thereupon, 
HarivyAsadeva first hneule obeisance to his guru S'rlbhafta and began to tell them 
about the life and doings of NimbArka, etc. (A.C., pp. 1-4). 

This shows that Puru^ottama, the author of A.C., must have flourished 
subsequent to ^rlbhat^^s, HarivyAsadeva, and Svabhudeva. But Siibha^^a was 
the thirty-first in succession from Nimbarka, HarivyAsadeva, the thirty-second 
and Svabhudeva, the thirty-third, while Puru^ottama, the author of V.R.M., was 
only the fourth (vide pp. 106-106 of the thesis, Part 1). This proves conclusively 
that Puru^ottaraa, the author of A.C., was other than Puru^ottama, the author of 
V.R.M. 

* A.O., p. 48; Bh.P., quoted in the Preface to the V.P.S., p. 2, Ka6l ed.; 
S.N.M., p. 2. 

> ^.K., p. 3; A.S., quoted in A.O., p. 3S, etc. Vai$&kba is the April-May 
month. 

* A.O., p. 48; A.S., quoted in A.C., p. 36, also given in S.R., pp. 124-126; 

Preface to ^.K., p. 4; Preface to V.P.S., p. 3, O.S.S. ed.; Bh.P., quoted in the 
Preface to V.P.S^ p. 2, KAdi ed. (according to it, Aruna belonged to the Blqrgu 
clan): p. 2j ^.N., p. 2. 

» 6.K., p. 3. 

It is interesting to note that the account given by HarivyAsadeva in his 
tollies with that given by Audumbara 991 in A.S. regarding the time of 
NimbArka’s birth (viz. the month of VaiAAkha) and his father’s name (viz. 
JagannAtha), but differs from it regarding his mother’s name, which the latter 
gives as “ VaijayantI **. 

IB 
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Eggeling’s identification of Nimbarka with BhaskaracS.rya is 
wrong.^ His disciples never refer to him as Bhaskara, but always as 
Niyamananda or Nimbarka .2 It will be shown later on that 
Bhaskara and Nimbarka were two different persons representing two 
different schools of thought altogether. 

According to tradition, Nimbarka had some other names as well, 
viz. Aruiji, because he was the son of Aru^a 8; “ Jayanteya”, because 
he was the son of Jayanti “Haripriya’’, because he was very dear 
to the Lord, being His incarnation ^; “Havirdhanabecause he was a 
supporter and a nourisher of the ha vis, or sacrificial ghee ®; and 
“Sudar^aiia ”, because he was an incarnation of the Sudar4ana-cakra 
of the Lord.7 

His most well-known names are, however, the first two, viz. 
Niyamananda and Nimbarka. Various etymological explanations of 
the first name have been given by his disciples,® and several legends 
are connected with the second. 

We do not know, and have no means of knowing, whether the parents of 
Nimbarka each bore two names; Aru^a and Jagannatha. Jayanti and Sarasvati, 

1 I.O.C. of Sanskrit MSS., Part IV, 1894, p. 802. 

2 Srinivasa, V.K., pp. 1-2—^NimbabhSskara and Niyamananda; 
Puru^ottama, V.R.M., p. 1—Niyamananda; Devacarya, S.J., pp. 2, 6— 
Niyamananda; Sundarabhatta, S.S., p. 1—^Niyamananda; Kedavaka^miribhafta, 
T.P., p. 1—Nimbarka; Harivyasadeva, ^.K., p. 3—Nimbaditya and Nimbarka ; 
Puru^ottamaprasada Vaisnava I, ^.K., pp. 1, 148—Niyamananda; Anantarama, 
V.M., p. 1—Niyamananda. 

Cf. also Gopala Sastrl, Preface to ^.K., p. 4—Niyamananda; Vindhye^varl- 
prasada Dvivedin, Preface to V.P.S., K.S.S., p. 3—Nimbarka; Ki^orl DAsa, 
^.N.M., p. 2 and ^.N., pp. 1, 2, etc. 

3 A.C., p. 56. This name, it is said, was given to Nimbarka by Brahma. 
See footnote 1, p. 6 of the thesis. Part 1. 

4 Op. cit. 

® A.C., p. 61. This name, it is said, was given to Nimbarka by Narada. 

Ke^avakaimlrin, at the end of his T.P., p. 380, refers to Nimbarka as 
“Haripriya”, but the word seems to be used as an adjective rather than as a 
pronoun. 

® Naimi^a-khanf^a, quoted in A.C., p. 36; Sanmohanatantra, quoted in 
A.O., p. 37. Kp^a-upani^ad, quoted in A.C., p. 39. 

7 Naimi^a-khanda, quoted in A.C., p. 34; Kaftci-khanda, quoted in A.C., 
p. 37. 

8 L.S., p. 1. He was called “Niyamananda” because (cf. the commentary 
on L.S., p. 3) he brought all people under his control, or because he devoted 
(controlled) himself to supreme bhakti of the Lord. 

Vide G.M. also, p. 2, on L.S.; various explanations given, such as. He was 
niyama, because he controlled (niyamayati) those who deviated from the path of 
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Aooording to one account, when the boy was about five years old, 
Father Brahm& went to the hermitage of the sage Arucia, in the guise 
of an ascetic. The sage was not at home at that time, and JayantI, 
as the hostess, respectfully offered some refreshment to the guest. 
But as it was past sunset, the ascetic refused to comply with her 
request. Thereupon, the boy approached the ascetic and said: 
“Reverend Sir, do be pleased to accept our hospitality, for look, the 
sun is still lingering over the yonder Nimba-tree'*, and showed him the 
sun, shining as bright as ever over the said tree. But when the 
ascetic finished his meal, he was astonished to find that it was really 
past midnight. Thereupon Brahma, being pleased, gave the boy the 
name “Nimbarka” because he had shown him the sun (arka) over the 
Nimba-tree long after sunset.^ 

According to a different account, once a great and learned Dandin 
(or a Jaina ascetic, according to another account) visited our sage, 
and the two were engaged in controversial discussions till sunset. 
Then the sage offered some refreshment to the visitor, but as the 
sun was already setting, the mendicant was obliged to decline. There¬ 
upon the great sage arrested the further descent of the sun, and 
ordered it to stay over a yonder Nimba-tree till the guest had taken 


religion, and he was ananda because he gladdened (anandayati) the heart of his 
devotees; and so on. 

A.C., p. 66. He was called “Niyamanarida” because he expounded the Law, 
i.e. the Veda. 

S.P. p. 2 and S.S., p. 4. He was called “Niyamananda” because the Bliss 
(ananda, i.e. Brahman) taught by him universally (niyamena) manifests the 
world; i.e. because he was the teacher of the highest truth, viz. Brahman. 

Ke6avakS6mIrin, in the MaAgala-pat^a of his T.P., p. 1, gives an etymological 
explanation of the word “ Nimb&rka ”, viz. he was like a medicinal fruit (nimba) 
in curing people from the disease of the world, and he was like the sun (arka) 
in removing the darkness of the heart. 

1 A.C., pp. 62-66. According to this account, Brahma not only gave him 
the name “Nimbarka”, but also some other names, viz. Aruni, Jayanteya, and 
Niyamananda. 

A slightly different account is given in 6.N.M., pp. 2-3. Once Brahma 
(or Ndrada, accordiilg to another account) went to the hermitage of Aruna 
and asked for alms. But the sage was out, and nothing was available at home. 
Then seeing the guest turn back, disappointed, Niyamananda placed his own 
Sudar6ana-tejas (which looked just like the sun) on a Nimba-tree, and fetched, 
in the meantime, fruits, etc. for the ascetic, from the forest. 

Cf. also the similar account given in Bh.P., quoted in the Preface to V.P.S., 
pp. 2-3, KSAl ed. 
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his meal. The sun did so, and from that time the sage came to be 
known as ‘‘Nimbarka’’ or ‘‘Nimbaditya^orthe Sun of the Nimba-tree.^ 
Nimbarka is said to be the immediate disciple of Narada.* He 
himself refers to Narada as his guru in his commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras.8 The tradition is that Brahma, out of pity for the world, 
merged as it was in the darkness of ignorance, produced four Kumaras, 
viz. Sanaka, Sananda,* Sanatana, and Sanatkumara, out of his mind 
(manasa-putra). These Kumaras requested their Father to teach 
them the highest reality. Brahma, being himself unable to teach 
them, prayed to Lord Visi:iu. Thereupon, the Lord, for the good of 
the world, manifested Himself as a swan (Hamsavatara) and taught 
the supreme truth to the Kumaras, who taught it to Narada,^ and 
Narada in his turn handed down this knowledge to Nimbarka.^ 

It is evident that no historical importance can be attached to this 
alleged fact of Nimbarka’s being the immediate disciple of Narada, 
who is, after all, a mere traditional figure, like the swan-incarnation 
and the four Kumaras, It is true that Nimbarka himself refers to 
him as his preceptor,® but that by no means guarantees us in con- 


1 p. 171. 

Cf. the similar accoimt given in 6.N., p. 3. 

2 A.O., pp. 67ff.; ^.N., p. 4; ^.N.M., pp. 7, 8. 

3 V.P.S., 1,3,8, p, 80, Ka6i ed, 

Cf. also the Chand., 7th chap., the dialogue between Narada and 
Sanatkmnara. Hero Sanatkumara is represented as teaching the supreme truth 
to Narada. See V.K., 1.3.8 

Nimbarka also represents Narada as learning the truth from Sanatkum&ra 
in his V.P.S., 1.3.8. 

3 A.C., pp. 7-21, 57-64. Narada went to the hermitage of Nimbarka, 
initiated him properly, gave him the name “ Haridasa Haripriya *’ and taught 
him five-fold knowledge, viz. the Gayatrlmantra, the Visnu-bhakti-rahasya- 
mantra, the Upanisads, the Vedas, and the 6rI-gopala-mantra of eighteen 
syllables. He taught him, further, the Vedanta doctrine, viz. that there are 
three realities, viz. God, Soul and World, and that the relation between them is 
a relation of difference-non-difference. 

Cf. also Mangala-patha, V.K., verse 1, p. I, Ka4i ed., where Srinivasa makes 
obeisance to the Lord Swan, Sanaka, and the rest, and Nimbarka. 

Mangala-patha, T.P., verse 4, p. 380, where Ke6avaka6mlrin makes obeisance 
to the Lord who assumed the foi*m of a swan for teaching the truth to Sanaka 
and the rest; P.R., p. 8, where Baladeva quotes from Padma-pur&na to the 
effect that Sri, Brahma, Rudra, and the four Kumaras, respectively chose 
Ramanuja, Madhva, Vi^nusvamin, and Nimbarka as the foimders of their 
respective sects; ^.N.M., p, 8; 6.N., p. 5. 

‘See footnote 3, above. 
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eluding that he actually learnt the Vedanta-doctrine from Narada, 
as alleged. Nimbarka might have very well called Narada his preceptor 
simply for showing the antiquity of his own doctrine, as well as for 
glorifying it and making it more acceptable to the people, for quite 
naturally people would fall in with his doctrine far more easily if they 
were to learn that it was not invented by Nimbarka, a man, but was 
handed down to him by Narada, a divine sage, who, again, learnt it 
from the Kumaras, sons of Brahma, who, finally, learnt it from the 
Lord Himself. Another reason why Nimbarka chose to refer to 
Narada as his preceptor was perhaps that Narada was supposed to be 
well acquainted with the glory of Radha-KrsDa, the central point of 
Nimbarka's doctrine.i 

Of course, Nimbarka does not seem to have been the first to hold 
the Bhedabheda doctrine. In the Brahma-sutras, for example, we 
find a reference to the view of A^marathya 2 who seems to have held 
a sort of Bhedabheda doctrine. Nimbarka might, however, have 
been its first systematic propounder. 

Nimbllrka was a Naii^thika-brahmacarin, i.e. led the life of a 
perpetual religious student, observing the vow of chastity through 
his life, and never became a householder.3 He is said to have practised 
a severe penance under a Nimba-tree, living on the juice of its 
fruits only.^ Afterwards, it is said, he visited all the holy places and 
travelled all around preaching the holy Vaisnava religion wherever 
he went. He visited the Setu-bandha in the South,^ Gurjara,® and 
Narftyaxia-sarovara. Finding the world plunged in ignorance, he 
deputed the sage Audumbara to compose a Samhita in his (i.e. 
Audumbara’s) name, preaching the path of devotion.^ Next he went 
to the Naimisarapya and stayed there for a few years with prominent 

Cf. also M.R.I^., verse 1, p. 1, where Nimbarka makes obeisance to the Swan, 
the KumSras, and Narada. 

Nimbarka refers to Sanaka and others as well as to Narada in his D.S., 
i^loka 6, also. 

1 The Narada 4 )aftca-ratra brings out this fully. 

a Vide Br. Su., 1.4.20. 

3 A.C., p. 64. 

4 A.O., p. 72. 

3 The ridge of rocks extending from Ramefivara on the south-eastern coast 
of India to Ceylon, and supposed to have been formed by Hanumat for the 
p€iss8kge of Rama’s army. 

3 Modem Gujrat. 

’ Audumbara-samhita, quoted in A.C., p. 35, also S.R., pp. 124-126. 
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sages. Afterwards, he visited the Badari-a§rama.i After that he 
returned to his own place and engaged himself in a great penance.2 
It is clear from the above account that our knowledge of the life of 
Nimbarka is at present meagre and not satisfactory. The available 
accounts about Nimbarka’s life are mostly traditional which may, 
however, contain some elements of truth. 


> The place near the source of the Ganges. 
* A.O., pp. 64fif. 



WORKS OF NIMBARKA 


Nimbarka wrote a short commentary on the Brahma-sutras 
called “Vedanta-parijata-saurabha**.! It is said that he dedicated 
it to his immediate disciple Srinivasa.® 

This commentary is very condensed, and its peculiarity is that 
unlike most of the commentaries, it contains no attempt at refuting 
rival schools of thought,^ or at expounding at length the theory of the 
author himself. In it there are very few * discussions and argumenta¬ 
tions, and the author is content with stating his case in as few words 
as possible in course of explaining the word-meaning of the sutras 
without ever entering into details of any sort. His language, too, is 
very simple, and just to the point. He quotes from the Upani^ads, 
etc., the Bhagavad-gita, the Maha-bharata, Manu-sm^i, the Purapas, 
etc. in support of his case. 

Nimbarka composed also a small work containing ten stanzas, 
called “Da6a-61okI*’ or “Siddhanta-ratna’\ It is said that he 
composed this also for his immediate disciple Srinivasa.® This book is 
a succint statement of his views regarding the nature of the three 
realities (tattvas), viz. Krfi;ia,® the cit,^ and the acit.® Here Nimbarka 
emphasises the fact that Brahman, i.e. Krana, is to be meditated on 
at all times,® supreme devotion being the highest sadhana.i® And the 
object of meditation is not Kn^]:ia alone, but Radha and Krsija con- 


1 “The Odour of the Heavenly Flower of the Vedanta. ” Traditionally, he 
is supposed to have composed it during his stay in the BadarikaSrama with 
Vyasa. 

The colophons to V.P.S. call it “^arlrakamimarpsavakyartha”, and not a 
Bha^ya, as they do Srinivasa’s V.K., vide e.g. the Kadi ed. of V.P.S., pp. 46, 47, 
etc. etc. 

2 A.O., p. 87, and p. 120. 

3 Nimbarka, (^f course, criticises like other commentators, the theories of the 
S&mkhya, Yoga, etc. (vide V.P.S. 2.2), but he makes no attempt at criticising 
other schools of the Vedanta. His criticisms of the Saipkhya, Yoga, etc., too, 
are very brief. 

* Cf. e.g. V.P.S., 1.1.4. » 6.K., p. 3j A.C., p. 120. 

« D.^., «oka, 4. 7 Op. eit., filokas 1-2. 

* Op, cit.y dloka 3. 3 Op, cit., 41okas 6, 8. 

13 Op. cit.y i^loka 9. 


( 8 ) 
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jointly.! This is a new point brought out, not found in the 
‘‘Vedanta-parijata-saurabha’*, there being not a single mention of 
Radha or Ksfijia in it.* Nimbarka ends this treatise by pointing out 
the five truths to be known by the wise, all of which, however, he 
himself does not propound in it.* 

It is interesting to note that in this treatise Nimbarka insists, 
specially and separately, on the reality of all cognitions of objects, and 
on the trinity of reals (tri-rupa)."* By nature a very concise writer, 
he would not have devoted an entire verse (out of ten only) to this 
topic, unless there were prevalent at that time some views insisting on 
the falsity of our ordinary perceptions of the things of the world of 
plurality, and on the sole unity and reality of the Self. This seems 
to suggest that Nimbarka flourished in an age when Advaita-vada 
was already in vogue.® In no other work of Nimbarka we find 
any such special and separate emphasis on this point.® The reality 
of the world is taken for granted everywhere, as if self-evident and 
outside the sphere of all dispute. 

The “Da6a-61oki’’ being so very concise itself needs commentation 
and interpretation in order to be understood properly. Several 


1 D.^., ^loka 5. 

2 Footnote 1, p. 18. 

2 D.6., dloka 10. The five truths or arthas are as follows: (1) the nature 
of the Upasya (i.e. Brahman), (2) the nature of the Upasaka (i.e. the jiva), (3) 
the fruit of the Lord’s grace, (4) the Bhaktirasa, and (5) the obstructions to the 
attainment of the Lord. In D.^. Nimbarka propounds the first two only, and 
incidentally mentions the fourth, but says nothing about the fifth and the third, 
whatever he may mean by the latter. (According to most commentators, he 
means “mok^” here; vide e.g. V.R.M., p. 132. According to Harivyaaadeva 
however, the word means self-surrender (prapatti) and the giving up of all 
actions except the service of the Lord which results in self-surrender. Vide 
^.K.. p. 38.) 

* D.d., ffloko 7.' Vide also V.R.M., p. 84. 

6 Cf. discourses regarding the date of Nimbarka; vide infra. 

® In V.P.S., 3.3.39, Nimbarka says simply that the text “Neha nan&sti 
kificana” (Bfh., 4.4.29, Ka^ha, 4.11) means that everything is brahmatmaka, 
but says nothing more, p. 334, Kadi ed. 

In his 6.N.K.S., too, as we shall see, while insisting on the saguiaatva of 
Brahman (as against Nirgunavada), on the reality of the “1” (as against the 
view that the aharn-padartha is something unreal as composed of the Aja4a cit 
and the ja<?a aharpkara), and on the view that Brahman is never the substrate 
and object of ajfiana, he does not specially insist on the reality of the world as 
against Maya-vada. 
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commentaries have been written on it by different disciples of 
Nimbarka.i 

The style of the ‘‘Da^-^loki’’ is very simple and charming, 
specially suited to a devotee who does not want to be bothered with 
abstract logical theories and hair-splitting wranglings, but wants to 
have the truth immediately in a nut-shell.* Hence it has been appro¬ 
priately termed ‘‘Vedanta-kama-dhenu Da6a-61okr\* 

Nimbarka composed also a hymn of twenty-five verses in praise 
of Lord Krana, called ‘‘Savile?a-nirvMesa-l§ri-Kn3Da-stava-raja'\ 
The tradition is that when Nimbarka went to see Krei;ia in Vrndavana, 
he eulogized the Lord by these twenty-five verses.^ 

The Lord is belauded here as Hari, Krs^a, Ke^ava,^ the abode of 
all power,® and all beauty,^ the source of everything,® the greatest 
of all,* all-pervading,1® yet abiding within all,ii and essentially fond 
of His devotees, 1* The Lord is always an object of adoration and 
worship,!® and can be attained through devotion alone. 

This book contains undeniable attempts at criticising Nirgu^a- 
vada,!® the doctrine that the Aham-artha or the is not the essence 


1 See Appendix. 

2 Vide S.K,, p. 3, whore it is said that the mastering of many ^astras being 
very difficult, NimbArka, with a view to favouring his disciples, taught the 
kernel of truth in ten verses. 

3 V.R.M,, p. 2. . 4 S.N., p. 2. 

3 ^.N.K.S., Sloka 7. 8 Op. cit., ^lokas 8, 12. 

7 Op, cit,f 61okas 1, 3, 4, 10. 8 Op. cit,, 61okas 1, 9. 

3 Op. cit.f dlokas 3, 11. Op. cit.f ^lokas 1,7. 

Op. cit., Aloka 7. The Lord is both anu and mahan. 

12 Op. cit., 61okas 11, 12. 13 Op. cit.. Slokas 3, 7, IG, 16. 

14 Op. cit., 61oka 18. 

13 Op. cit., 61okas 2, 6, 10. In dloka 2 it is said that the Upanisadic texts 
which declare the Lord to be devoid of attributes simply mean that He is abso¬ 
lutely free from all avidyaka vi^e^anas only, which fact does not prevent the 
Lord from being an abode of an infinite number of auspicious qualities. 

In dloka 0, the dhme thing is affirmed once more, viz. that the text “Not 
so, not so** (Brh., 2.3.6) denies only certain (i.e. unworthy and inauspicious) 
qualities to the Lord, and not any and every (i.e. worthy and auspicious) quality. 

The same thing is affirmed in dloka 10:—The Lord is said to be ‘nirvi^e^a-cit ’ 
(in the sense of being free from all imperfections), and ^manged&laya* (in the 
sense of being an abode of all auspicious qualities). These repeated attempts at 
explaining the nirguna-texts cannot but aim at refuting the theory based on 
them. 
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of the self,^ Drsti-sr^ti-vada 2 and the doctrine that Brahman is the 
a^raya and visaya of ajfiana.s 

The style of the “Savi 6 esa-nirvi 6 e 9 a- 6 ri-Ki^i;ia-stava-raja” is 
rather heavy, and not so simple and to the point as those of the two 
books mentioned above. This book is also* more controversial than 
them, for even the ** Vedanta-parijata-saurabha’’ contains no sectarian 
controversy, as we have seen. Several commentaries have been 
written on this work.^ 

Nimbarka is alleged to have written also a book called “Rahasya- 
mimamsa*’.^ We know only of two sections of it, viz. “Mantra- 
rahasya-soda^i*’ and “Prapanna-kalpa-valli'*.® 

Both these sections deal with the sadhana called gurupasatti, i.e. 
the complete self-surrender to a preceptor as a means of being led to 
God. The latter speaks of both gurupasatti and prapatti with its 
six parts, but recommends the former as the essential pre-requisite of 
every sadhana. 

These two sadhanas, viz. prapatti and gurupasatti, are not 
mentioned in the “Vedanta-parijata-saurabha*’, and though referred 
to incidentally in the “ Da^a-^loki ” ^ and the “Savi^^a-nirvidesa- 
l^ri-Kpapa-stava-raja”,® are not set forth in details therein. The 
above two sections of the *‘Rahasya-mimamsa’^ indicate to us the 
detailed method of procedure of approaching God through an 
intermediary—viz. a guru, the god on earth. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, we know of a few hymns 
and verses composed by Nimbarka—viz. the “Pratah-smarapa- 
stotra’’, or ten stotras in praise of Radha and Krspa, to be recited 


1 ^.N.K.S., 61oka 21. It is said here that the Aham-artha or the “I”, the 
object of introspection (aharp-pratiti) (viz. “I know**, etc.) is not a combination 
of two things (‘dvyam^a*) (viz. the cit and the acit). This seems to refer to the 
Advaita view that the “I” is not the essence of the self, but is ultimately unreal, 
because it is due simply to the unwarrantable commingling of two diametrically 
opposed things—the aja^a cit and the ja4a aham-kara. 

2 Op, cit., iSloka 22. It is said here explicitly that the ‘Df^^i-sr^ti-vada* 
is an untenable doctrine. 

8 Op, cit,, 61oka 2.3. Here it is explicitly said that the Lord is neither the 
alraya nor the visaya of ajfiana. 

* Vide Appendix. * P.S.M., p. 1. 

8 Vide 6.11., where these two chapters have been collected (Rahasya-^da^i, 
pp. 86-87; Prapanna-kalpa-valll, pp. 108-111). Mantra-rahasya-^oda^i has been 
published separately with commentary. See Appendix. 

’ «oka 8. * I^.N.K.S., ^lokaa 3, 7, etc. 
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daily in the morning by the devotee,^ the “RadhSstaka’* or eight 
verses in praise of Radha^ and the “Krsija^taka’’ or eight verses in 
praise of Kp?i;ia.* 

These stotras are merely hymns in praise of the upasya-devata 
of Nimbarka, and are as such of no philosophic value. 

The “Sva-dharmadhva-bodha**, attributed to him, is preserved in 
manuscript form only ^ and mainly deals with ritualistic problems. 

Other works by him, also preserved in manuscript forms, 
are “Madhva-mukha-mardana “ Aitihya-tattva-raddhanta 

‘‘Pafioa-samskara-pramaoa-vidhi*’,^ and “Vedanta-tattva-bodha”.® 

These are all the works of Nimbarka actually known. Besides 
these, he composed some other treatises as well, which have not 
been found as yet. That he wrote a book called “Sadacara- 
praka^a”, dealing with the Karma-yoga, is known from the works of 
some of his disciples.® It is evident from the same source that he 
wrote another book called ‘‘Prapatti-cintamam’’ and a commentary 
on the Bhagavad-git&.ii 

I As given in 6.R., pp. 71-72; also in L.S.V., pp. 21-23. 

8 Quoted in A.C., pp. 122-126; given in L.S.V., pp. 32-34. 

* Quoted in A.C., pp. 130-133. 

According to tre^tion, Nimb&rka' commanded his immediate «disciple 
Srinivasa to go to ^rl-Radha-kupd^ and recite the eight verses in praise of Radha 
and as a result he would be able to have a direct vision of Radha and Kf^na. 
But ^rlnivaaa, not being satisfied, said to his guru that he had taught him that 
the highest form of worship was the conjoint worship of Radha and Krsna, 
but so far he had been taught the Radha^faka only, and asked him to teach 
him the Kf^ni^aka as well. Thereupon, Nimbarka taught him eight verses 
in praise of Kf^na. Then Srinivasa went to Gktvardhana, did as he was told 
by his guru, and was able to have a direct vision of the Lord Kf^na accompanied 
by Radha. Vide A.O., pp. 128-129. 

* I.O.C. of MSS., Part IV, 1894, MS. No. 2486. 

^ Cat. Cat., p. 428, Part 1; N.W.P., Part 1, 1874, pp. 274-275. 

0 Cat. Cat., pp. 14, 64, Port 2; Rep. Bh., 1894, p. 66. 

7 Cat. Cat., p. 63, Part 3; Rep. Kath., p. 29. 

8 Cat. Cat., p. 297, Part 1; Oudh MSS., 1898, p. 42. 

» V.R.M., p. 97; ^.K., p. 128; G.M., p. 34. 

It is claimed that a few tom leaves of this treatise have been found in a 
place called “Aruna-ghA^a” in Bengal. Vide Preface to V.P.S., p. 6; 
ed.; S.N.M., p. 9. 

18 V.R.M., p. 140; vide also Preface to V.P.S., p. 3, KasI ed. 

We do not know whether this treatise is identical with the “Rahasya- 
mlmAmsa”. The subjects of the two,—^judging the first by its name and the 
second by its two known sections,—seem to be identical. Even if this be the 
case, still we liave no sure ground for inferring that the two are identical. 

II T.P., p. 380. 
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Finally, it has been claimed that Nimbarka wrote a commentary 
on the Veda,i too, but this view has no more than a traditional value, 
until we come across some definite evidence. The Vedanta-siddhftnta- 
pradlpa, attributed to Nimbarka in the Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 
(No. 2826), and the Guru-parampara noticed in the Catalogue of 
MSS. in the Private Libraries of N.W.P., Parts I-X, as a work of 
Nimbarka are not actually his works. The former is a work on the 
Advaita Vedanta school of ^amkara and the latter is a list of the 
successive teachers of the school. 


DATE OF NIMBARKA 


So far as the date of Nimbarka is concerned, we do not 
unfortunately get any help from the writings of his disciples, for most 
of them are silent about it,i and the few who mention it, unfortunately, 
contribute nothing to the problem, their accounts being mostly based 
on tradition and more or less exaggerated. 

This latter class of followers attempts to assign Nimbarka to a 
very ancient date. Thus some of them make him a contemporary of 
Vyasa, the author of the Brahma-sutras,^ and other ancient mjrthical 
figures.8 Others,^ again, identify the names Haripriya, Aruni and 
Sudar^ana—the first mentioned in the Brahma-vaivarta-puraua 
and the last two in the Bhagavata-purana—with Nimbarka, and 
argue therefrom that Nimbarka must have flourished in an ancient 
date. 

It is evident at once that the above arguments are based on 
pure tradition, and not on historical truth; and may be rejected 
as such without further ado. Further, Haripriya and the rest are 
very common names, and may bejong to anybody, and there is no 
evidence to show that they really refer to Nimbarka. 

It has been claimed further that Nimbarka was the oldest of the 
commentators of the Brahma-sutras, because his commentary contains 
no refutation of the views of any other commentator. As such, it is 
said, Nimbarka must have flourished earlier than ^amkara.^ It is 
alleged ® also that in the Gaudapada-karika there is a reference to the 
Dvaitadvaita-vada of Nimbarka in the italicised portion of the 
passage:— 

“Advaitam paramartho hi dvaitam tad-bheda ucyate. 

Te^dm uhhayathd dvaitam tenayam na virudhyate.” 7 


1 E.g., ^rbiiv&sa, Puru^ottaina, Devacarya, Sundarabhatta, Ke6avakft6mlrin, 
and Harivyaaadeva, the well-knovm disciples say nothing about his date. 

2 A.C., p. 87; 6.N.M., p. 7; 6.N., pp. Preface to V.P. 3, p. 3. Ka6i ed. 

3 A.C., pp. 47, 57£f., e.g. K^^a and N&rada. 

4 ^.N.M., pp. 4fif.; ^.N., pp. 18ff.; Preface to V.P.S., pp. 3-4, Ka6l ed. 
s S.N., p. 20; Intro, to V.P.8., p. 6, Ka§I ed. 

« Preface to V.P.S., pp. 4-6, Kadi ed. 

7 G.K., 3.18, p. 216. 

( 14 ) 
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Now, as we have seen, it is a fact that in his Vedanta-parijata- 
saurabha, Nimbarka makes no attempt at all to criticise 6amkara. 
But we find that in his Savi4e§ia-nirvi6e§a-6ri-Krsi:ia-stava-raja there 
are references to Nirgui;ia-vada, the doctrine that the ‘aham-artha* 
is not the essence of the self, Drati-srsti-vada and the doctrine that 
Brahman is the a^raya-vi^aya of ajfiana. 

In Gaudapada we do not find any exposition of the Nirguiia-vada. 
He, of course, repeatedly emphasises the point that there is absolutely 
no difference (bheda) in the Atman,i that the Atman is unborn, 
immortal, changeless,^ etc., but he says nowhere explicitly that it is 
nirgui;ia, or free from attributes, as j^amkara repeatedly does. 

Again, Gaudapada never once says that the Atman is the 
substratum (a^raya) and object (vi^aya) of ajfiana. 

Hence when Nimbarka refers to these doctrines he cannot but 
refer to ^amkara and his school. Gaudapada was the first systematic 
exponent of the monistic school, and hence it cannot be said also 
that Nimbarka is referring to some earlier teacher, in whose doctrine 
these tenets are found, though not in Gaudapada’s. 

We also find that Srinivasa, the immediate disciple of Nimbarka, 
explicitly refers to the Pratibimba-vada.^ 

Now Gaudapada makes no reference to this doctrine also. He 
illustrates his theory by three sets of examples. First, he brings 
in the famous rope-snake illustration, and points out that just as in 
darkness a rope is imagined to be a snake, so the Atman, too, is 
imagined to be what it is not.^ Next he refers, at length, to the no 
less famous ether-pot illustration, pointing out that the individual 
soul is really nothing but the Atman, just as the ether within the pot 
is nothing but the universal ether, etc.^ Finally, he gives the illustra¬ 
tion of a burning stick, and points out that just as a stick burning at 
one end, when waved round quickly, produces the illusion of a 
circle of fire (alata-oakra), so is the world of plurality nothing but 
an illusion.® But he does not say for a single time that the world of 
plurality is a reflection of the Atman on avidya, like the reflection 
of the sun on water, as ^amkara often does. 

Hence, there is no doubt that Srinivasa could not have flourished 
before l^amkara. And this serves as a further evidence that Nimbarka, 

1 Vide G.K., Advaita-prakaranam. * Op. cit. 

3 **Fratibimba-vadi-vcMlad ca p&piyAn apramanatahV.K.V., Ist tarafiga, 
verse 5, p. 6. 

4 G.K., 2.17-18. « Op. cU., 3.3-9. « Op. cit., 4.47-50. 
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who was a contemporary of Srinivasa, being his preceptor, cannot be a 
predecessor of l^amkara. In the passage, alleged to contain a reference 
to Nimbarka’s Bhedabheda-vada, there is really nothing of the kind. 

The phrase “Te§am ubhayatha dvaitam’’ does not at all refer 
to Bhedabheda-vada, but it simply means: ‘For them (i.e. for the 
DvaitavSdins) duality (is the truth) in both ways (i.e. from both 
paramarthika and aparamarthika points of view).i This is the 
explanation given by ^atnkara. He explains the whole verse thus: 
Non-duality is real, duality is its work (tad-bheda = tat-karyya), 
i.e. is simply due to the working of the mind and ceases when the 
mind ceases to work, as in the states of deep sleep, swoon, etc. This 
is our view. But they, the Dualists, hold that duality is the ultimate 
truth, either from the real or from the non-real points of view. But 
our view is not contradicted by their view, because for an Advaitin 
there can be no opponent, since he thinks every one, even his opponent, 
as his own self. 

Thus there is a reference to the Dualistic view alone; and if there 
were really a reference to the Bhedabheda view, we see no reason 
why Samkara would not have interpreted as such. 

Even if the phrase does refer to the Bhedabheda view, that does 
not prove in any way that Nimbarka’s view is referred to here. 
Gaudapada expliwtly refers to the Dvaita view ,2 but will any one take 
Madhva to be prior to Gaudapada for simply that reason ? Just as 
absurd will be to take Nimbarka to be prior to Gaudapada and 
6anikara, simply on the ground of their referring to a kind of Bheda¬ 
bheda doctrine. 

There is a manuscript called “Madhva-mukha-mardana^’, a 
criticism of Madhva’s religion, attributed to Nimbarka.3 This places 
Nimbarka after Madhva, provided the work is really by Nimbarka. 
The fact that the manuscript is not lent to anybody by the followers 
of* Madhva,^ perhaps prevented us as well from having it, no reply 
even being given to our enquiries. It seems Nimbarka undertook the 
work because it was Madhva *s immediate influence japon the people 
which he had to fight against for making his own campaign successful. 


^ ‘'DvaitinSjp tu paramarthatah aparamarthatai ca ubhayathapi 

dvaitam ova.** Vide ^amkara-bha^ya on G.P., 3.1S, p. 121. 

* “Sva>8iddhanta-vyavastha«u dvaitino nidcita dydbam ”, etc., Q.P., 3.17. 

« Cat. Cat., p. 428, Part 1; N.W.P., Part 1, 1874, pp. 274-275. 

^ N.W.P., Part 1, 1874, p. 275. 
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Thus, from internal evidences from well-known works by 
Nimbarka, we can definitely assert that Nimbarka could not have 
flourished before ^amkara, whereas we are led to think, on the evidence 
of the manuscript mentioned above, that he did not flourish also 
before Madhva; i.e. not before the 13th century A.D.i 


1 Madhva’s date is about 13th century A.D. According to Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar (Vai^navism, ^aivism and minor religious systems in loco), 
Nimbarka flourished shortly after RUm&nuja. According to Dr. R. L. Mitra 
(Notices), he, however, flourished after Ramanuja, Madhva and Vallabha. 


2 



DOCTRINE OF NIMBARKA 
I. Brahman. 


The Highest Reality, according to Nimbfirka, is Brahman, Knsiia 
or Hari,i a Personal God. There is nothing that is equal to Him, 
nothing that is superior. He is the Lord of all, and the Controller of 
all. He is called ‘Brahman* because of the unsurpassed greatness of 
His nature and qualities, because He is beyond any limit of any kind 
of space, time or thing.2 

Brahman is the sole cause of the creation, maintenance and 
destruction of the universe. All beings arise from Him, are preserved 
by Him and return to Him. The Lord alone is the Fmst Cause, the 
manifestor of all names and forms, and none else.^ 

Brahman is thus both the material and efficient cause (upadana 
and nimitta Kara^a) of the universe.^ In ordinary cases we find 

1 Nimb&rka does not use the terms and “Hari** in V.P.S. There 

he speaks of .the Highest Reality throughout as ‘‘Paramatman’* (V.P.S., 
1.1.13-16; 1.1.21-22, etc. etc.) also as “Brahman** (V.P.S., 1.2.3-4, etc.), “Para” 
(V.P.S., 1.2.3, etc.) and “Puru 9 ottama**(V.P.S., 1.1.1, 1.1.19, 1.2.9, 1.2.13, 1.3.8, 
1.3.11, 1.3.24, etc.). Once he refers to Him as ** Ramakanta Purufottama ” 
(V.P.S., 1.1.1). 

In D.^., 41oka 4, he uses all these three terms, viz. Brahman, Kp^^a and 
Hari, simultaneously, and in i§loka 8 he speaks of Kp 9 pa. 

In d.N.K.S. also he uses all these three terms; e.g. in verse 1, he speaks of 
Hari, in verse 7 of Kp^a, Hari and Kedava, in verse 8 of Brahman and in verse 16 
of Hari. He refers to the Highest Reality also as “Ke^va** (verse 7), “Vibhu** 
(verses 16, 19) and “Madhava** (verse 24). 

* V.P.S., 3.2.32. Of. also V.P.S., 3.2.31-36, where a purva-pak^a is raised 
that there is something superior to Brahman and refuted. D.^., dloka 1; 
d.]^.K.S., 41okas 3, 7. 

^.N.K.S., 61oka 3. V.P.S., 1.1.12, etc. D.6., 61oka 8. l^.N.K.S., 61oka o. 

V.P.S., 1.1.1, “Svabhavika-avarupa-guna-§aktyadibhih bfhat-tamab 

^.N.K.S., dloka 14. Thus, Nimb&rka identifies Brahman, V4nu and Kf^na; 
Rcun& euid Radh&. For him ** Rama-kdnta Purui^ottama ’* or (Vijijiu) is none 
but ** Radha-vallabha K|^na **. This is a distinct difierenoe between Ramanuja 
and Nimb&rka. 

« V.P.S.^ 1.1.3, 1.4.14-16. S.N.K.S., dloka 1. 4.N.K.S., dloka 9. V.P.S., 
1.3.42. Op. ctV., 1.1.19. 

* V.P.S., 1.4.23-27. 

( 18 ) 
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that the clay, the material cause of a pot, and the potter, its efficient 
cause, are different. But in the case of the Universe, the two are 
identical, because Brahman, wishing to be many, transformed (and 
therefore He is the nimitta) Himself (and therefore He is the 
upadana) into the form of the world.i The Universe is thus a trans* 
formation (pari^iama) of Brahman. 

Brahman is, thus, both transcendent and immanent. He is not 
an external creator, but pulsates within the entire universe. He is 
the inner soul, the inner controller and constant sustainer of His own 
creation.* 

Several objections have been raised against this doctrine of the 
Causality of Brahman. The most formidable one is: Why should 
Brahman create this universe ? All philosophies and religions have 
to answer this important and very natural question at the outset. 
Acts of intelligent beings are never motiveless. So the acts of the 
Supreme Intelligence must, too, have some definite motives or ends 
in view. We, as imperfect beings, act for attaining some goal. But 
how can we attribute any unfulfilled desire, any unattained goal to 
the Perfect Being in whom there is no incompleteness or insufficiency 1 
What possible motive can He have in creating the world ? It can be 
of no good to Him, for He lacks nothing; it can be of no good to the 
individual souls, for worldly life is full of sorrows and sufferings, 
and, salvation, admittedly, consists in getting rid of the Samsara, of 
the eternal cycle of births and rebirths. 

This leads to the second difficulty, no less formidable. Why 
should the merciful Lord deliberately plunge souls in grief? If He 
cannot prevent pains and evils on earth. He is not all-powerful; if He 
can, but does not, He is not all-merciful. What is the way out of this 
eternal dilemma ? Again, people undergo different lots, without any 
apparent reason, the honest and the good suffer; in spite of contrary 
reasons, the wicked prosper. Hence if God be the creator of this world, 
He must, of necessity, be charged with cruelty and partiality. 


1 V.P.S., 1.4.26. 

Nimb&rka does not explain in what sense precisely Brahman is the material 
cause of the universe. That He is the efficient cause of the universe is evident 
enough, but how He can be its material cause as well in view of the fact that all 
things are said to arise from pralqrti, the primeval Matter-eternal and real—is not 
explained. This is explained clearly by his disciple Puru^ottama, vide V.R.M., 

p, 66. 

2 V.P.S., 2.1.36; 1.2.6.6; 1.2.19. 
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These fundamental questions can by no means be easily solved. 
Some doubt the very capacity of human mind to grasp the motives 
of the Divine Mind. Reason must halt here, and make room for 
intuition or revelation. The sacred texts, learned prophets, ancient 
and modern, assure us that God alone is the cause, the creator of the 
world, whatever be His motive in creating it; that God is constantly 
working for our good, in spite of apparent injustice, wrongs and 
sufferings. And, we must accept these on trust. 

Hindu philosophers, in spite of their deep trust in revelation or 
scripture, attempt also to find rational explanations, as far as possible, 
of these problems. In trying to solve the first problem, Nimbarka 
and other Vedanta philosophers bring in the conception of sport or 
lila.i The creation of the world implies no want, no imperfection on 
the part of Brahman, for it is but a mere sport to Him. As a supreme 
monarch indulges in sports, not because he is in need of something, 
but because, on the contrary, he, as a King, has all his desires fulfilled 
and can indulge in pastimes at will, so Brahman creates the world not 
because He needs something, but, on the contrary, out of the fulness 
of His nature, out of the abundance of His joy. 

But, the creation of the world may be a spontaneous sport, and 
not a necessity, on the part of Brahman, but to the poor souls, it is 
not so. How can that God be called merciful who only for the sake 
of sport, not even for any essential necessity, condemns souls to 
eternal grief ? Hence it is pointed out that Brahman’s indulgence in 
this cosmic sport, though not serving His own purpose, is not entirely 
motiveless, but is essentially guided by the demands of morality. This 
explanation tries to exonerate Brahman from the charges of cruelty 
and partiality.2 Though creation is a sport, it is not a senseless or 
arbitrary sport. It is the eternal and inexorable law of Karma that 
determines the nature of every new creation and the fates of different 
individuals. “ As you sow, so you reap”—this is the universal rule. 
So Brahman cannot be made responsible for the sufferings and varying 
lots of individuals,—^it is the individuals themselves who are really 
responsible through their own Karmas.^ These Karmas are without 
beginning and are, as such, existent before the individual souls come 

1 V.P.S., 2.1.32. a Op. cit., 2.1.33. 

a Brahman may be here compared to the cloud. The cloud, as rain, is the 
common cause of the growth of all sorts of plants, good or bad, but the differences 
among those plants themselves are not due to the rain, which pours down upon 
all of them equally, but to the differences lying inherent in their respective 
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into existence, and Brahman takes these Karmas into account when 
creating the world. 

But can we really say that this creation of the world serves no 
purpose of Brahman, is of no use whatsoever to Him ? Even if we 
suppose that creation is but a sport, can we say that this sport is of 
no use to Brahman ? Sports, too, have their own uses. The fact is 
that, as admitted by Nimbarka himself. Brahman and the universe 
are correlatives, one always implying the other. Hence, the evolution 
of the universe is a logical necessity on the part of Brahman. If the 
universe is impossible without Brahman, Brahman is no less incom¬ 
plete without the universe. 

Can we, again, say that Brahman is never responsible for the 
Karmas of souls, and hence for their consequent sufferings and unjust 
lots ? If Brahman be the inner controller, how can He disclaim all 
responsibilities for the actions of the souls in whom He inheres ? 

Good and evil are necessary correlatives. One is possible only 
in contrast to the other. Moral life requires freedom of will, and 
freedom is meaningless unless there be two things to choose between. 
Hence, He who creates souls as free moral agents, must of necessity 
create both good and evil. The existence of evils in a world created 
by the Supreme Good may, thus, be justified. But the problem as 
to why virtue and happiness should not always go hand in hand, why 
should the sins of fathers be visited upon their children, requires a 
better and a more convincing explanation. 

We may consider here one or two other objections against this 
doctrine that Brahman is the creator of the world. It has been urged, 
for example, that the material cause and its effect are of the very same 
kind.i From a lump of clay, we can get clay-pots alone, and not gold 
ones; from a piece of gold we can get gold rings alone, not clay ones. 
So, from the sentient Brahman a sentient world alone can arise. But 
who can assert that the world is sentient ? 

But, Nimbarka points out ,2 there is no rule that the cause and 
the effect must always be absolutely similar. So it cannot be said 


seeds. In the very same manner, the differences among men are due to the anadi 
karma-bfjas of the men themselves, and not to the Lord. 

Cf. ^.B., 2.1.34. 

Of., also, V.K., p. 175, Ka6T ed.; V.R.M., pp. 13-14. 

' V.P.S., 2.4-6. 

2 Op, cit., 2.1.6-7. Here he cites the examples of nail, hair, etc. arising 
from living beings; and dung-beetles from the dung. 
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that the world, being different from Brahman in nature, cannot arise 
from Him. 

The real point, however, is that Brahman is immanent in the 
world, animates and sustains its every part,—so the world is by no 
means absolutely separate, absolutely different from Brahman. 

It has also been urged that the universe not only does not arise 
from Brahman, but cannot return to Him as well at the tiine of 
universal dissolution for then it is sure to defile Him with its own 
impurities. 

But when the universe returns to Brahman, it inheres in Him as 
His power (6akti) and ceases to be imperfect. 

Further, it has been objected ® that as Brahman is a component 
whole, without separable parts (niravayava), He must be transformed 
into the world in his entirety; or, else, He must be held to be possessed 
of such parts (savayava) which will make Him something divisible, 
and hence mutable. 

In reply, Nimbarka points out that ^ the universe is not a part, 
actually cut off from Brahman, but always inheres in Him during 
creation, as during dissolution. Before creation, it remains as a 
subtle power of Brahman, during creation this subtle x)ower comes to 
be manifested. Creation, thus, means the full manifestation of the 
powers of Brahman (svafiakti-viksepa). So there is no question of 
Brahman’s divisibility and mutability here.^ 

There remains one more objection to be considered. If Brahman 
be the material cause of the universe. He Himself becomes individual 
souls (jivas), and as such, must of necessity undergo all worldly 
pleasures and pains.® But why should Brahman be so foolish as to do 
what is not beneficial to His own self and create a world that causes 
nothing but intense and infinite suffering to Him ? ® Again, if Brahman 
dwells within the hearts of jivas, that also implies that He must share 


1 V.P.S., 2.1.8. 2 Op. cit, 2.1.26. 

» Op. oit., 2.1.^, 27. Vide also V.P.S., 1.4.26. Cf. Bfh., 6.1.1. “From 
the whole arises the whole, ... still the whole remains.'* 

A Nimh&rka refutes a few other objections against Brahma-karana-vAda 
that are not of any philosophical importance, such as: (1) a creator must have 
external implements. A potter, e.g., needs clay, wheels, etc. But Brahman 
has no such implements. (V.P.S., 2.1.2.^.) Hence, He cannot be the creator 
of the world. (2) Brahman cannot be a creator, for He has no sense-organs 
(op. cii.t 2.1.30), etc. 

» V.P.S., 2.1.13. 


® Op. cif.t 2.1.20. 
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all the experiences (bhogas) of the jivas and be contaminated by their 
defects and blemishes.^ 

The fact, however, is, Nimbarka points out, that the individual 
souls are both different and non-different from Brahman * The 
former only are subject to Karmas and the consequent bhogas, not the 
latter. Again, though Brahman is the in-dwelling spirit. He is 
untouched by human defects and sins, for the pristine purity of 
Brahman can never be sullied by anything.^ God is God, Pure and 
Perfect in spite of all impurities and imperfections, and not excluding 
them. He pervades and contains everything, yet transcends every¬ 
thing. 

So, Nimbarka concludes. Brahman is the cause of the universe, 
and its soul. 

Thus, on the one hand. Brahman is eternal and great, the 
Greatest of the great, the Highest of the high,—^the Creator, etc. 
^of the universe, high above the individual soul, of which He is the 
Lord and the Ruler. But this is but one aspect of Brahman. 

He has another aspect, equally real. He is also an abode of 
infinite beauty, bliss and tenderness, and in intimate coimeotion 
with the soul. He is an abode of supreme peace, supreme grace,^ 
the ocean of all sweetness and charms.^ 

Bliss is His very essence like existence and knowledge, since 
He is one indivisible mass of bliss.® His bliss is unlimited, unlike 
human bliss.^ He is called Blissful also because He is the cause of 
the bliss of the soul.® He brings forth and maintains the universe 
through bliss.® 


1 V.P.S., 1.2.8. 

2 Op. cit.f 2.1.13. This point will be disoussed fully later on. Cf. V.P.S., 
2 . 1 . 21 - 22 . 

3 Op. cit., 2.1.9; 3.2.11; 3.2.30. 

Nimbarka refutes some other objections against the doctrine that Brahman 
is the Antaryamin, Inner controller. These are philosophically unimportant, e.g. 
it has been objected that Brahman, the all-pervading Being, cannot abide within 
the atomic soul, etc. V.P.S., 1.2.7, etc. 

« ^.N.K.S., dloka 1. ^anti, Kanti. 

3 Op. cit., dloka 3. Sudha-nidhi. 

3 Op. cU., dloka 4. 

7 V.P.S., 1.3.9. 

3 Op. cU., 1.1.16. 

3 Vide Tait., 3.6. Of., also, Tait., Brahm&nandavalll. 
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Finally, Brahman is essentially gracious to His devdtees ^ (bhaJcta- 
vatsala). He strikes terror in the heart of the wicked, but to his 
devotees He is tender and solicitous as ever. Out of pity for them, 
He enables them to have a direct vision of Himself,^ and is thereby 
the giver of salvation.^ He is, in fact, not only the giver of salvation, 
but the giver of all fruits whatsoever in accordance with the karmas 
of individual souls.^ Further, He manifests Himself in various forms 
with a view to pleasing His devotees, ^ and descends on earth in the 
forms of various vyuhas (and avataras) for the good of the world.® 

We see, thus, that the Lord is, on the one hand, all-powerful, 
on the other, all-merciful; He is transcendent, yet immanent; all- 
pervading, yet abiding within the heart of man; Ruler, yet Helper. 
His supreme might and majesty constitute no truer aspect of His 
nature than His boundless love and kindness.^ 

It is clear from the above that Brahman is essentially possessed 
of attributes.® On the one hand. He possesses an infinite number 
of auspicious qualities (which again, as we have seen, are of two 
broad kinds, viz. omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence, etc. on 
one side, beauty, bliss, tenderness, on the other), and on the other 
hand. He is absolutely devoid of all that is inauspicious, unworthy 
and defective.® In this sense, the Lord is possessed of a double set 
of characteristics,!® one positive, the other negative. And it is this 
negative aspect of the Lord, i.e. His freedom from all unworthy 
qualities, which sometimes leads to the description of Him as 

1 ^.N.K.S., dloka 12. Bhakta-vatsala. The Lord is called “Atma-supriya** 
(dloka 4) and ** Atma-vallabha” (dloka 14), which means, according to commen¬ 
tators, that He is bhakta-vatsala. Vide pp. 19 and 46. 

* V.P.S., 8.2.24; ^.N.K.S., filoka 11. 

« V.P.S., 3.2.6; 6.N.K.S,, 61oka 1. 

* V.P.S., 1.1.4; 3.2.39-41. 

^ D.^., 41oka 8. Of. Arjuna’s Vidvarupa-dardana, GitS. 11. 

® D.S., dloka 4. Cf. V.R.M., pp. 47-48. See also pp. 12Iff. of the thesis. 
Part 1. Nimb&rka does not himself say what these vyuhas are. 

’ It is to be noted that Nimbarka makes no reference to the softer aspect 
of the Lord—to His beauty, loveliness, tenderness, etc., in V.P.S., where the 
Lord is depicted in His sterner aspect of a creator, controller, and judge. The 
softer aspect of the Lord has been developed at length by the disciples of 
Nimbfirka. Vide e.g., V.R.M., pp. 46, 49, 113, 119, etc. 

» V.P.S., 1.1.1.2, etc.; In.K.S., «oka 1. 

» Di., 61oka 4; 6.N.K.S., 41oka 10. 

V.P.3., 8.2.11; 3.2.16, 17, 18. Ubhaya-linga. 
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attributeless.i He is thus attributeless in the sense of being free 
from all ordinary material and inauspicious qualities, and He is 
possessed of attributes in the sense of being possessed of all celestial 
and auspicious ones.® 

The conclusion is, therefore, that the Lord Kjsna is an abode 
of an infinite number of auspicious qualities, absolutely undefiled 
by any blemish, pure, complete and independent. He is one and 
self-sufficient, yet out of His own free will and without any want 
on His part, creates the world of plurality out of Himself, to fulfil 
the demands of morality, and He, out of His boundless kindness, 
again, leads the individual soul from the trammels of mundane 
existence.® 

The Lord is accompanied, on His left, by Radha, the giver of all 
fruits, and of equal auspiciousness like Himself^ and who is to be 
worshipped conjointly with him.® 

The general nature and characteristics of the Lord being thus 
determined, the next question is: What is the proof of the existence 
of such a Being as Brahman ? What is the source of our knowledge 
regarding Him ? The reply is that Scripture alone is our source of 
knowing Brahman,®—from Scripture alone we come to know that there 
is a Being possessed of the above marks. The entire Scripture, in 
fact, is concerned with establishing Brahman as its sole supreme 
object.7 Scripture may apparently seem to depict a variety of things, 
but really it depicts only one thing, viz. Brahman, for in Him alone 
all the diverse scriptural passages find their complete reconciliation. 

Thus, some texts seem to enjoin the worship of the Person within 
the sun and the eye.® Here a doubt may be felt as to whether this 

^ ^.N.K.S., i§loka 6. Nirguna. 

® Op, cit,, 61oka 2*. Cf. also V.P.S., 3.3.39. 

® Samsara. 

* D.^., dloka 6. Vide also **Nanda-grha-candanam*’. ^.N.K.S., 41oka 1. 
Nimbarka identifies Kctma or Laki^unl with Radha. Vide above, p. 28, Part I. 
6.N.K.S., 41oka 6. 

® D.^., dloka 5. Cf. also Radhaf^ka, Kfsn&jtaka, and Pratah-smarana- 
stotra. 

« V.P.S., 1.1.3. 

Op. cit.f 1.1.4. For the objection to this view and its refutation, see 
V.P.S.. 1.1.4. 

® Chand., 1.6.6-8. 
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Persoii is identical with Brahman or some other Being* In the 
latter case, of course, it cannot be held that the entire Scripture teaches 
Brahman alone as the sole object to be known and worshipped. 
But the fact is that this Person is none but Brahman, for the Person 
is said to be free from all sins, to be the soul of all, etc., and these 
qualities can belong to the Lord alone.^ 

Similarly, all scriptural passages, Nimb&rka points out, which 
seem to deal with objects other than Brahman really refer to Brahman 
and Brahman alone.2 

Thus, the conclusion is that the Lord Kj^na is known from Scrip¬ 
ture alone, and is the sole object and purport of all scriptural passages. 

It may pertinently be asked: Why should we resort to Scripture 
alone for having any knowledge of Brahman ? Is not our own reason¬ 
ing faculty a safe and sure guide here? Nimbarka frankly admits 
the limited capacity of ordinary human reason. Ordinary individuals 
like us can reason or infer about mundane, empirical objects alone,— 
but what is extra-mundane, transcendental, lies beyond the scope 
of reasoning. And, here and here alone Scripture is our sole guide. 

But what, after all, is Scripture ? It is nothing but the product 
of the mature reflection and sustained thinking of inspired prophets 
and sages. To them, to those extraordinary minds, minds that are 
wiser and purer than our own, nothing is a sealed book, and even 
transcendental truths are known directly through the help of super- 
developed reasoning faculty. 

Hence, it would be manifestly wrong to accuse Nimbarka, and 
for the matter of that, other Indian philosophers, of dogmatism, of a 
blind, unwarranted reliance on authority and revelation alone. In 
the flrst place, they are only frank and practical enough to admit 
the distinction between grades of human reason—^its undeveloped 
and super-developed forms. In the second place, even in the stage 
of this lack of full development, they admit, rather insist on, the 
need of manana or reflection after dravana or acquisition of philo¬ 
sophical truths from Scripture. 

I V.P.S., 1.2.9; 1.2.26-28; 1.3.14-16. 

a V.P.S., 1.1.21-22; Chand., 1.9.1; V.P.S., 1.1.23; Chfind., 1.11.16; V.P.S., 
1.1.24; Kau?., 3.2; V.P.S., 1.1.29-32; Chand., 3.13.17; V.P.S., 1.1.26; Chftnd., 
3.14.1; V.P.S., 1.2.1-6; Katha., 2.26. 
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II. The cit: the j!va. 

1. Nature, size, number and hind of the jwa. 

First and foremost, the jiva or the individual soul is essentially 
of the nature of intelligence.^ It is different from the body, the 
sense-organs, the vital-breath, the mind and buddhi, which are all 
material and inanimate. It manifests all these, but does not need 
to be manifested by them,* being manifested by the all-manifesting 
Lord alone. In fact, the sense-organs (eleven in number),8 the vital- 
breath (with its five modes),^ and the mind (with its four modes),^ 
are but implements of the soul; ® they serve different purposes of the 
soul,7 such as perception, enjoyment and action—and are under its 
complete control.® As such, the jiva is not identical with any one 
of them, but is a different and a superior intelligent principle.® 

The individual soul is not only knowledge (jfiana), but a knower 
(jfiata) as well.i® That is, it is not a mere phenomenon of knowledge, 
but an intelligent substance having knowledge for its essential attri- 
bute.ii To say that the individual soul is knowledge and has know¬ 
ledge for its attributes is not contradictory by any means—^for in spite 
of the fact that the individual soul, the substratum, and knowledge, 
the attribute, are equally knowledge, there is a distinction between 
them,i 2 as declared by Scripture itself,so that the relation of sub¬ 
stratum and attribute is possible between them.^^ 

1 V.P.S., 2.3.26-30; D.^., Sloka 4, Jfiana-svarfipa. 

There is no discussion about the individual soul in 6.N.K.S., except in 
61oka 21. 

* Cf. V.R.M., p. 3; V.M., 61oka 5, p. 2. 

8 V.P.S., 3.4.6. For the eleven sense-organs and their functions, vide 
V.R.M., pp. 26-29. Vide infra, 

^ For the four vfttis of the mind and their functions saip^ya, garva and 
ahaipkara, vied infra, V.R.M., p. 26. 

For the five vfttis and their functions, see V.R.M., p. 28; see below. 

® V.P.S., 2.4.10-12. Upakaranas. 

7 Vide V.R.M., for details, pp. 26-27. » V.P.S., 2.4.16-16. 

® Vide V.M., dloka 1. A man thus is composed of the atman or the jiva 
(soul), deha (body), indriyas (sense-organs), the prana (the vital-breath) and the 
manas (the mind). The first alone is intelligent or non-material and eternal, 
the others not. 

1® V.P.8., 2.3.18; D.6., Sloka 1. 

“ V.P.S., 2.3.26-26. i* Op. cit., 2.3.27. 

w Vide e.g., Kau?., 3.6. Cf. V.R.M., pp. 4-6. Also ^ri. B., 1.1.1. See 
below. 

V.P.S., 2.3.27. 
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Knowledge being the very essence of the individual soul, persists 
always under every state whatsoever.^ It is present even in the 
states of deep sleep and the rest, though during these states it is not 
fully manifested as it is during the waking state.® 

The soul being a knower is essentially a self-conscious Ego or 
“1*^ (aham).® The “aham-artha” does not consist of two factors, 
one intelligent and the other non-intelligent,^ i.e. it is not something 
which is ultimately unreal, but is the very essence of the soul, and real 
throughout. As we shall see, the soul continues to be an “I**, a 
distinct individual even when it is freed.^ 

The soul being a self-conscious Ego, is an active agent.® If the 
individual soul be not an agent, all the spiritual injunctions regarding 
different means leading to different ends (viz. heaven or salvation) 
would be simply meaningless ^; for example, it has been enjoined that 
one who desires to go to heaven should perform sacrifices,® or that 
one who desires salvation should meditate on Brahman.® But if the 
individual soul be not an agent, it cannot possibly carry out these 
injunctions; and why should Scripture enjoin something which is 
quite impossible ? 

Further, during the state of dream, the soul is said to move 
about within the body, controlling the organs as desired.This also 
proves that the soul is an active agent. The sense is that the soul 
is the guide and the controller of the entire body, regulating the 
different organs to their different functions and this the soul could 
not be unless it were an active agent. The fact that the soul some¬ 
times acts in a way which brings about unforeseen and undesired for 
consequences is no ground for arguing that it is not an agent, for 
the argument: “ Why should one wilfully do what is harmful to one’s 
self?”—has no force here seeing that the individual soul in bondage 

1 V.P.S,, 2.3.30. 

2 Op, cU, See V.R.M., pp. 7-8. 

® Op, cit,, 2.3.18. 

^ ^.K.K.S., dleka 21: “ Dvyam^ta*pi na ca bhati cetane ahaippratfti- 
viwye aham-arthake ”, etc. Cf. the Advaita Vedanta view of ^aipkara. 

* See below. 

8 V.P.S., 2.3.32-40. 7 Op. cit., 2.3.32. 

8 Videe.g., Tait. Saip., 2.6.6. » Brh., 1.4.7. 

18 Scripture enjoins “Sajnftdhi” also, which is possible on the part of €in 
active agent only. Vide V.P.S., 2.3.38. 

n V.P.S., 2.8.33. Cf. Bfh., 2.1.18. 
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is neither omniscient nor omnipotent, and as such cannot always 
foresee or prevent the adverse consequences of its own acts.i 

The individual soul is an agent not only during the state of 
mundane existence, but also in its state of release.^ 

The individual soul is an enjoyer, too.® This follows from the 
above; for an agent, a doer of karmas, good or evil, is also an enjoyer— 
the reaper of the fruits thereof, good or evil> Even when the soul 
is freed from all karmas, and consequently from the trammels of mun¬ 
dane existence, it remains an enjoyer still,^ though this enjoyment 
is not like earthly enjoyment and does not lead to rebirths. 

Thus, the individual soul is a self-conscious intelhgent principle, 
a knower, a doer and an enjoyer. 

But in spite of this, it is not independent or self-dependent, as 
might be supposed, but is essentially under the control of the Lord,® 
and its existence, knowledge, activity, enjoyment—everything in 
fact—depend on and are guided by the Lord Himself.^ Even when 
it becomes free and comes to attain similarity with Him, it remains 
under His control.® 

The individual soul is without beginning and without end— 
eternal.® This is declared by Scripture itself, which explicitly says 
that there is no such thing as birth or death of the soul, for the soul 
does not die when the body is dead and is not born when the body 
is born.i® Hence such expressions like ‘‘ One is born, one is dead** 
are only figurative, and imply only that the material body is born 
or dead, but not the soul itself. 

1 V.P.S., 2.3.36. Cf. V.K., 2.3.36. 

* The freed soul, e.g., creates its own body, roams about and sports with the 
Lord, etc. All these acts, however, incur no more rebirths or earthly existences 
for the soul. See below. 

8 V.P.S., 1.3.7; 3.2.17. 

* Of course, an exception is to be made in the case of the Lord, who is a 
karta—as creator of the universe—but not a bhokta of it. 

8 E.g., the freed soul enjoys all sorts of celestial pleasures with the Lord. 
See below. 

« D.6., Moka 1. 

^ See below. It is pointed out that the fact that the Lord makes some do 
good deeds, while others bad deeds, does not imply any partiality on His part, 
for He makes one do this or that £tot not arbitrarily, but out of regard for one’s 
own karmas. Vide V.P.S., 2.3.33 and 41. 

« See below. » V.P.S., 2.3.16-17. Aja. 

*0 Cf. e.g., Ka^ha., 2.18. Also Gita, 2.20. “ V.P.S., 2.3.16. 
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The fact that the individual soul is equally eternarwith the Lord 
does not in any way subtract from Brahman’s supreme majesty, 
for the eternal soul from all eternity exists in Brahman and is under 
His control, so that no question of its being a ‘‘ second ” principle 
besides Brahman, the One, arises at all. 

The souls (and the pradhSna) are, in fact, both unborn and have 
Brahman as their essence or cause without giving rise to any contra¬ 
diction, for these two designations refer to two different conditions 
of the souls (and the pradhana)—viz. their causal ^ and effected 2 
states. In their causal state, they remain as powers of Brahman, 
and as Brahman is eternal. His powers must also be so; and it is in 
this sense that the individual souls, etc. are called unborn and eternal; 
in their effected states, on the other hand, they emanate from Brahman 
in some form or other and are said to have Brahman for their cause.^^ 
The soul is a part of Brahman, and as such both different and 
non-different from Him.^ AD of them (as pure souls, untainted by 
Avidya) are really equally pure, all being equally parts of one Lord, 
yet they are distinguished from one another as Brahmana, 6udra, 
pure, impure, etc., owing to their connection with different kinds of 
bodies, just as the same fire is acceptable from the house of a learned 
Brahmana, but not*from a crematory.^ 

Finally, the soul is really possessed of celestial qualities like 
‘ freedom from sins * and the rest,® though through the wish of the 
Lord, all these qualities remain veiled by Avidya, i.e. Matter and 
Karma, and consequently non-manifest during its state of bondage.^ 
Next, the size of the soul. It is atomic in dimension.® This 
is proved from the fact that the soul is said to pass out of the body 
through such small openings like the eyes, etc.,® and unless it be 
very minute in size, it cannot possibly do so.i® This is declared by 
Scripture as weU which designates the soul as the hundredth part of 
a hair divided a hundred-fold.^^ 

But although the soul is atomic, it can yet experience the plea¬ 
sures, pains, etc., i.e. sensations, of the entire body, just as a single 


^ K&ryy&vasth&. 

» V.P.S., 1.4.10. Cf. also V.K.. 1.4.10. 

« V.P.S., 2.3.47. Vide also V.P.S., 2.1.22. 
^ Cf. Praj&pati-v&kya. Ch&nd., 8.5.1. 

8 V.P.S., 2.3.19-22. 

10 V.P.S., 2.3.19, etc. 


8 Karanavasth&. 
* See below. 

7 V.P.S., 3.2.6.6 
» Cf. Brh.. 4.4.2. 
Cf. 6vet., 6.9. 
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drop of sandal in one part of the body can soothe and delight the 
entire body.i 

And the atomic soul is capable of experiencing the sensations 
of the entire body through its attribute of knowledge, which is all- 
pervasive Hence just as the rays of a small lamp in one corner 
of a room flood the entire room,® or just as the smell of a tiny flower 
spreads far and wide,* so the all-pervasive attribute of knowledge 
of the atomic soul, abiding in the heart only, pervades the entire 
body and makes it possible for the soul to experience all the various 
states of the body. 

Sometimes, of course, the soul is designated as all-pervasive 
like Brahman, but such designations are simply due to its all-pervasive ® 
quality of knowledge. That is to say, while Brahman is by nature 
great and all-pervasive and also possessed of equally great and all- 
pervasive attributes, the soul is by nature small and atomic, though 
possessed of the all-pervasive attribute of knowledge, by virtue of 
which alone it is sometimes called all-pervasive.® And there is noth¬ 
ing contradictory in such a designation of the atomic soul as all- 
pervasive on the ground of the all-pervasiveness of its attribute of 
knowledge, seeing that this attribute of knowledge is the very essence 
of the soul, persisting so long as the soul itself does.^ 

The doctrine of the all-pervasiveness of the soul, Nimb&rka 
points out, is open to many serious objections. On this doctrine 
there must result either eternal perception or eternal non-perception 
on the part of the soul,® for, the all-pervasive soul must be 
eternally in connection with all objects; or, even if somehow this 
connection be denied, there is no extra third principle outside the 
all-pervasive soul to bring it about. Further, since on this view, 
all all-pervasive souls will be in connection with all karmas, there is 
sure to result a confusion among the karmas of the different souls. 
The recourse to adif^ta is of no avail here, for there is no mark for 
distinguishing that one particular adrota belongs to one particular 
soul. Further, it cannot be said that particular resolves, viz. 
“ I shall do this and not that’\ etc., on the part of particular indivi¬ 
duals lead them to be connected with particular karmas and ad^ta^ 
(and hence with different lots), for such particular resolves themselves 


1 V.P.S., 2.3.23. 
♦ Op, cit., 2.3.26. 
7 Op. cit., 2.3.29. 


2 Op. cit, 

* Cf. e.g., Mu^c^., 1.1., etc. 
« Op. cit., 2.3.31. 


2 Op. cit, 

» V.P.S., 2.3.28. 
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are not possible. Finally, it cannot be said that one particular soul 
is connected with one particular body only, hence there can be no 
confusion of karmas and enjoyments, for that particular soul being 
universal, must be in contact with all bodies.^ 

Thus, the doctrine of the universality of the soul is fallacious.^ 
It is because the soul is by nature atomic, in spite of being a part 
of the all-pervasive Lord, and in spite of possessing the all-pervasive 
attribute of knowledge, that there is no confusion among the karmas, 
no universal perception or universal non-perception.® Thus, we 
conclude that the soul is essentially atomic in size and ever remains 
so, even in its state of release.^ 

Next, the number of souls. They are infinite in number.® 
Finally, the kinds of souls. There are broadly two kinds of 
them, viz. souls in bondage and freed souls.® The souls are, there¬ 
fore, in a condition to be associated or disassociated with the body,^ 
i.e. the souls in bondage, surrounded by beginningless maya, i.e. 
matter and karma, are associated with earthly bodies, while the freed 
souls, through the knowledge of the Lord, gained through His grace, 
get rid of all connection with matter and karma, and thereby of their 
earthly bodies.® 

Thus, the contusion reached is that:— 

(1) In nature, the soul is knowledge, yet a knower, a doer, 

and an enjoyer, under the control of the Lord and 
a part of the Lord, yet eternal—all these being true 
of the soul in bondage as weU as in release; further, 
it is possessed of the qualities of ‘ freedom from sins' 
and the rest, although not during its state of bondage. 

(2) In size, it is atomic, in bondage as in release. 

(3) In number, it is infinite; 

(4) and it is of two broad kinds—bound and freed. 


1 V.P.S., 2.3.48-62. a Op. cit„ 2.3.49. 

8 Op. cU., 2.3.48. * See below. 

® D.^., dloka P. That is, in spite of the fact that more and more jivas are 
being freed from the saipsara, the saipsara still oontinues and will evidently 
do so eternally. This proves that the number of jivas is infinite. Vide V.R.M., 
p. 19. See below. 

8 D.^., 41oka 2. Baddha and mukta. Of. V.R.M., pp. 22-23, for details 
and subdivisions. See below. 

7 D.^., 61oka 1. 

8 The freed soul may, of course, possess a oelestial body at will. See below. 
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2. Different states of the jlva: jdgrat, svapna, susuptiy murchd 
and ynarana^ 

The soul has five different states: viz. the states of waking 
(jagrat), dream (svapna), deep sleep (snsupti), swoon (murcha) and 
death (marana).i 

The state of waking has been considered above. The waking 
soul is a self-conscious, knowing subject, an active agent and an 
enjoyer, experiencing the inevitable fruits of its own karmas and 
thereby undergoing a variety of conditions. 

In the state of dream, too, the soul is a conscious subject,— 
a knower and an enjoyer.2 It enjoys the various dream-objects 
created by the Lord in accordance with its own karmas. It is held 
by some that the soul itself, and not the Lord, is responsible for the 
dream-creation,3 but that is not possible, because the omnipotent 
and omniscient Lord alone, capable of realising all His wishes at once 
(without the help of any external implements), can produce the wonder¬ 
ful dream-objects and never the soul.^ The latter, of course, is 
possessed of the equal qualities of realising its wishes at once and the 
rest, but that fact is of no avail here, for all these qualities of the 
soul remain veiled, as we have seen, during its state of bondage. 

Further, dreams are indicative of the future.^ Now, if the 
soul were indeed the creator of dreams, it would surely have dreamt 
only lucky dreams indicative of future prosperity to itself. But 
t!iat, evidently, is not the case. 

Next, the state of deep sleep. During this state, too, the soul 
is a conscious subject—a knower and an enjoyer, though its knowledge, 
etc. are not fully manifest as they are during its state of waking, 
but remain unmanifest and latent, as we have seen before.® 

1 These are, of course, the states of the baddha-jiva only, not of the mukta- 

jiva. 

2 V.P.S., 3.2.1-6. > 3 Op. oit.y 3.2.21-22. 

^ The sense is that the soul can make different things out of the materials 

and implements supplied, but it cannot evidently make anything without the 
help of these. Now, the dream-objects, imlike the ordinary objects, are not 
made out of ordinary materials, etc.—there being no such materials, etc. present 
then. Hence they are outside the limited power of the soul, and can be produced 
by the Lord alone who can produce anything through a mere wish. 

6 V.P.S., 3.2.4. 

3 Op. ciL, 2.3.30. That the soul is a knower and an enjoyer in the state 
of deep sleep is clear from such memories; “ So long I sleep well and do not 
know anything”, etc.—^which proves the presence of the conscious subject as 

3 
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Susupti takes place in the Lord.i The soul, after entering the 
vein and the pericardium finally rests in the supreme Lord and rises 
from Him again.^ 

It is the very same soul who went to sleep that rises again and 
not a different one.* This is proved from three facts—viz. recollection 
of work, scripture and injunction.^ Thus, a soul after rising from 
deep sleep, remembers the work begun before, but left half-done, 
and finishes it. This proves that the soul which began the work 
before falling asleep is identical with the one which finishes it after 
rising from sleep. Scripture also proves the very same fact,® and 
finally, injunctions regarding sacrifice, meditation, etc. are meaningless 
unless the same soul persists throughout.® 

Next, the state of swoon.This is a distinct state, not to be 
included under any one of the other states, though it resembles some 
of the other states in some points; for example, the state of swoon 
possesses half the characteristics of death, yet is not identical with 
it—it is, in fact, midway between sleep and death and not exactly 
identical with any one of them.® 

Finally, the state of death. There are two kinds of death— 
that which leads to rebirth and that which does not. In the first 
case, the soul leaves the body, goes to heaven, or to hell, and returns 
to a new body; while in the second case, the soul goes to the world 
of Brahman, not to return any ipore. These are considered in detail 
in the next section. 


3. Different destinies of the jlva: svarga, naraka, and 
apavarga: heaven, hell, and salvation. 

There are broadly two classes of souls in bondage, viz. doers 
(or karmin) and knowers (or jfianin). The former are, again, divided 


the substrate of the knowledge: do not know anything'*, and of the 

feeling of happiness: “I am sleeping happily”. Cf. V.R.M., pp. 7-8; iS.K., 
pp. 101-102; cf. also^^rl. B., 1.1.1. 

1 V.P.S., 3.2.7. ^ 2 Op. cit., 3.2.8. 

* Op. cit., 3.2.9. * Op. cit,, 3.2.9. 

» B.g. Chand., 6.9.2; 6.10.2. 

^ The souls go to sleep daily, but if the same souls do not arise, there is 
evidently no sense in telling them to do this or that—to follow this or that path 
with a view to attaining this or that goal. 

7 V.P.S., 3.2.10. 


8 Cf. V.K., 3.2.10. 
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into pious workers (punyavan or istakarins), and sinners (papins or 
anistakarins); and these three kinds of classes of souls, pious workers, 
sinners and knowers, undergo different destinies, attaining different 
ends, through different paths.i 

What happens to a pious worker after death is as follows 
His soul, accompanied by the sense-organs ^ and surrounded by the 
subtle elements^ such as water, fire, etc., which are the germ for a 
new body, leaves the body with a view to enjoying the fruits of its 
own karmas. Thus, first the senses of the pious worker are connected 
with the mind—first speech and then the rest—next, the mind is 
connected with the vital breath, the vital breath with the soul, and 
the soul with the subtle elements. Then the soul comes out of the 
body through the eyes or any other opening. 

After having come out of the body, the soul follows the path 
of Fathers, which begins with ‘smoke'. Thus, it first goes to the 
smoke, and then successively to night, the dark half of the moon, six 
months of the sun’s southern progress, world of Fathers, and finally 
to the moon.5 There it enjoys the fruits of its karmas, and after 
that, with a remainder of its karmas still clinging to it,® it returns 
once more to earth and assumes a new body in accordance with its 
karmas.7 Thus, on its return journey, first it becomes the ether, 
the air, the smoke, mist, the cloud in succession, and then as rain, 
it pours down on earth; after that it grows as grains, herbs, and 


1 Here, Nimbarka, like ^aipkara, Ramanuja and the rest, follows the account 
given in Chand., 5.3-5.10, and also in Bfh., 6.2. 

2 V.P.S., 3.1.1. 

3 This is proved from the scriptural passage: “ He going out, the prana 
goes out; and the pranA going out, all the pranas go out’*. (Brh., 4.4.2.) 

^ For objections to this view and refutation thereof, vide V.P.S., 3.1.2. 

5 Cf. Chand., 5.10.3-4; also Brh., 6.2.16. 

3 V.P.S., 3.1.8. There are two kinds of karmas—those which produce fruits 
to be experienced hereafter in heaven or hell as the case may be, and those 
which produce fruits to be experienced here, in this world. The soul, after 
leaving the present body, goes to heaven or hell, to experience the first kind 
of fruits, and then returns to earth to experience the rest here. Cf. V.KrS,, 
3.1.8. 

7 Cf. Chand., 5.10.7. 
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trees, i.e. as food, then it is eaten by a man and becomes seed, and 
from this seed is born a new man.^ 

Of course, “ becoming** the ether, etc. here does not mean actual 
becoming, but only becoming similar to the ether and the rest 
while “growing** as rice, etc. also does not mean actual growing, 
but only becoming connected with them.* And the descending soul 
remains in a state of similarity with the ether and the rest for but 
a short time, while it has to remain connected with rice, herbs and 
the rest for a comparatively longer time.^ 

This is the destiny of pious workers, who perform sacrifices, 
and practise charity and the rest.® 

But sinners, who act contrary to sacrificial injunctions, i.e. 
do what is forbidden and omit to do what is enjoined, are not subject 
to the same destiny.® They follow neither the path of Fathers, nor 
the path of Gods, and go neither to the world of the moon, nor to 


1 Nimbarka, as pointed out, follows the process of generation as depicted 
in the ** Paficagni-vidyS” in the Chand. and Bfh. thus:— 


Chdnd,f 6,3—6,9, 

(Five offerings) 

(а) The pranas ofier draddha (i.e. 
water, vide V.P.S.,*" 3.1.6), i.e. the soul ac¬ 
companied by the subtle elements—water 
and the rest, to the eiher^ and it then 
becomes the moon. 

(б) Then the pranas offer this body to 
the clouds and then it becomes rain, 

(c) Then the pr&nas offer the rain to 
the earth, and then it becomes food, 

(d) Then the pr&nas offer this food to 
man and then it becomes seed. 

(e) Finally, the pranas offer the seed to 
ufoman and it becomes a man. 


Chdnd., 6,10.6-6. 
(The way of return) 
(a) Ether. 


(6) Air. 

(c) Smoke. 

(d) Mist. 

(e) Cloud. 

(/) Rain. 
(< 7 ) Food. 

(h) Seed. 

(i) Man. 


Cf. Brh., 6.2 for a similar account. Cf. V.K., 3.1.1. 
a V.P.S., 3.1.22. 
a Op. cit., 3.1.24. 

* Op, oii., 3.1.23. 

® It is to be noted that the performance of sacrifices, etc. may lead to 
mok^, through generating vidya, if undertaken in a different spirit. See below. 
e V.P.S., 3.1.12-17. 
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the world of Brahman, but to a “ third placeThence they return 
to earth and their method of returning is different from that of pious 
workers, i.e. they are not born in the usual way.* 

Finally, the destiny of the knower is different from that of both 
pious workers and sinners. What happens to a knower after death 
is as follows * : After death, the senses of a knower are merged ^ in 
the mind—first speech and then the rest—the mind then is connected 
with the vital breath, the vital breath with the soul, the soul with 
the subtle elements. Up to this point, as evident, the cases of a pious 
worker and a knower are exactly alike. But while the soul of a pious 
worker leaves the body through the eyes, etc., the soul of a knower— 
thus accompanied by the senses, the mind, the vital breath and the 
subtle elements, i.e. by the subtle body®—leaves the gross body 
through the vein which passes out of the crown of the head,® in recog¬ 
nising which it has no difficulties, since the Lord Himself, being 
pleased with a knower, lights up the tip of that particular vein.^ 
The soul then comes out of the body through that vein which is 
directly connected with the rays of the sun and ascends up, following 


1 V.P.S., 3.1.17. 

Nimbarka does not say what precisely this “ third place ” is, nor does Scrip¬ 
ture (Ch^d. or Bfh.). According to the foUowens of Nimbarka, this “third 
place** is hell, the soul of a sinner is led to it by the servants of Yama through a 
path full of scorching sand, etc. and has to suffer innumerable agonies there. 
Vide ^.K., pp. 132, 141-2. See below. 

The purva-pak^, viz. that the soul of a sinner, too, goes to the moon, 
though not directly like the soul of a pious worker, but after a full retribution 
of its sins in hell, is rejected on the ground of Scripture. Vide V.P.S., 3.1.12-16. 

2 V.P.S., 3.1.18. 

Nimbarka does not tell us in what forms exactly the souls which go to a 
“third place** are reborn on earth, nor any one of his followers. Evidently 
he means that they are bom as the most primitive forms of life, in accordance 
with Bfh., 6.2.16—which states that those who do not follow either the path 
of (puriya) karmas, or the path of jhana are born as worms, gnats, etc, 

8 V.P.S., 4.2.1-7. 

4 Cf. Chand., 6.16.1-2. 

Here “merging** means neither a mere functional absorption (as held by 
^amkara), nor a complete material absorption, but conjimction (samyoga). 

8 4.2.9, 11. Cf. aUo V.P.S., 3.3.30. 

It is said here that the subtle body of the knower persists, in spite of the 
fact that all his karmas come to decay, for unless the soul be accompanied by a 
substratum, it cannot move through the path of Gods. 

8 Cf. Chand., 8.6.5. 

7 V.P.S., 4.2.16. 
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the rays of the sun and goes through the path of Gods.i The succes¬ 
sive stages of the path are as follows: light, day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the northern progress of the sun, the year, the air 
(otherwise called the “world of Gods*’), the moon, the lightning, 
the world of Vanina, the world of Indra, the world of Prajapati.^ 

Then it reaches the world of Brahman to return no more.^ This 
is the destiny of a knower. 

It may be supposed that as the soul of a knower is said to follow 
up the rays of the sun, a knower who dies at night cannot follow 
the path of Gods and reach Brahman, nor can a knower who dies 
during the inauspicious period of the sun’s southern progress attain 
Brahman. But this is really not the case, for the main obstruction 
to the attainment of Brahman, viz. karma, being removed, there 
is nothing that can hinder such an attainment on the part of a knower— 
the time-factor plays no part here.^ 

’ Thus, the conclusion arrived at is:— 

(a) Knowers go to the world of Brahman through the path of 
Gods, not to return any more.^ 

1 V.P.S,, 4.2.17. Devayana-pantha. 

• This order is art'ived at by reconciling the different scriptural accounts, 
viz. Ch&nd., 4.16.5; 6.10.1-2; Byh., 6.2.15; Kau?., 1.3. Vide V.K., 4.3.36. 

Thus, when the soul leaves the^ body through the vein, it goes to light 
first, following the rays of the sun. Then the presiding deity of light leads it 
to day; the presiding deity of day leads it to the bright fortnight and so 
on. Then, when the soul reaches lightning, the presiding deity of lightning, an 
immortal Person, leads it to the world of Varuna; this immortal Person of 
lightning, assisted by Varuna, leads it to the world of Indra; thence the same 
immortal Person of lightning, assisted by Indra, leads it to the world of Prajapati. 
Then, assisted by Praj6pati, the same immortal Person of lightning leads the 
soul above the sphere of the material world to the river Viraja where the soul 
discards its subtle body, and enters the world of Brahman, not to return 
any more. 

8 V.P.S., 4.3.4.6. 

The sense is that from light up to the moon, the ascending soul is led from 
one stage to another by presiding deities of each stage, but from lightning to 
the world of Brahman, it is the immortal Person of lightning who is the chief 
conductor, while Varuna and the rest are only assistants. 

* V.P.S., 4.2.18-20. It is pointed out that the rays of the sun persist in 
the night-time. 

A question is raised also whether the soul is led to the effected Brahman 
or to the Supreme Brahman. Vide V.P.S., 4.3.6-16, 

8 For the state of knowers in the world of Brahman, see the section on 
Salvation. 
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(b) Pious workers go to the world of the moon through the 

path of Fathers, to return again in accordance with 
their karmas. 

(c) Sinners go to the “third place*’ (i.e. hell) to return to 

earth again, though not through the ordinary way. 

These two famous paths, celebrated in the Upani^ads—the 
path of Fathers (Pitr-yana), followed by the pious workers, and the 
path of Gods (Deva-yana), followed by the knowers—may appear 
meaningless from the philosophical point of view. But they are but 
figurative ways of indicating the essential difference between the 
destinies of mere workers (Karmin) and real knowers (Jftanin). The 
soul of a person,—^who spends his time in doing this thing or that in 
the hope of acquiring merit (punya), and not in the acquisition of 
knowledge that alone can put an end to all karmas and the consequent 
rounds of birth and rebirth,—has to traverse a dark path that 
gets darker and darker as it proceeds, although it finally leads to 
the world of Fathers and hence to the moon. But the soul of a person, 
who has acquired knowledge, goes through a bright path that gets 
brighter and brighter as it proceeds, finally leading to the world of 
Gods, the moon, higher and higher worlds; and thence to the world 
of Brahman. The darkness of the one path and the brightness of 
the other symbolically stand for the ignorance of the karmins and the 
knowledge of the jnanins respectively. 

The return journey of the soul of the karmins is also something 
very ingenious. The soul of the unborn child must somehow enter 
the bodies of its future parents and become one with their souls. 
Hence arises the novel conception of the incoming soul being gradually 
coming into contact with the food taken by the parents. 

III. The acit: the jagat, etc. 

The acit is of three different kinds: viz. prakrta, or what is 
derived from prakrti, the primal matter, aprakrta, or what is not 
derived from prakrti, and kala, or time.i 

Prakrti, or the primal matter—the stuff of the entire universe 
is real and eternal like the individual souls, and like them, though 
eternal and imbom, has yet Brahman for its cause.^ It consists 
of the three gunas, viz. sattva, rajas and tamas. 


1 D.^., dloka 3. 


* See below. 
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Nimbarka distinguishes between the “ aupanisada-pradhana ” 
and the Samkhya-pradhana**, i.e. matter dependent on and under 
the control of the Lord, and independent and self-sufficient matter. 
The former alone is admitted by Scripture and not the latter.i 

The process of the origin of the world is as follows*: First, 
the ether originates from the Lord, from the ether air, from air fire, 
from fire water and from water earth, although in every case it is the 
Lord who is the real creator.* 

And the process of dissolution is just the reverse of the process 
of creation*—viz., first the earth is merged in water, water in fire, 
fire in air, air in the ether and the ether in the Lord. 

Like the elements, the vital breath, the mind and the sense- 
organs all originate from the Lord.* 

Nimbarka, in fact, accepts the usual Samkhya view of creation.® 
But to say that the elements and the vital breath, etc. arise from 
the Lord is not wrong on the acceptance of this view, for the Lord 
really is the material cause of the universe.^ He accepts the doctrine 
of tri-partition (trivft-karana), and points out that everything is 
a mixture of all the elements, but is called one particular thing because 
of the preponderance of one particular element in it.® 

Nimb§>rka does*not tell us what exactly the aprakrta is, nor 
does he define kala more precisely, beyond noticing, as pointed out 
above, that the aprak^a and the kala are species of the acit.® 

IV. Relation between Brahman, the cit and the 
acit: Svfibhavika-bhedfibheda-vfida. 

Thus, we have seen that, according to Nimbarka, there are three 
equally real and co-eternal realities, viz. Brahman, the cit and the 
acit. Brahman is the Controller (Niyantr), the cit the enjoyer (bhoktr) 
and the acit the object enjoyed (bhogya).i® xhe next question which 
confronts us is: What is the exact relation between these three ? 

In the first place, there is an essential difference of nature (svarupa- 
bheda) between Brahman on the one hand, the soul and the world 

1 V.P.S., 1.4.3. * Op, cit,, 2.3.1-13. « Op. cit,, 2.3.13. 

* Op. cit,, 2.3.14. 6 Op. cU„ 2.3.15; 2.4.1-4. 

• Op. cit,, 2.3.15. V.R.M., pp. 23-29. Vide pp. 144H. of the thesis, Part 1. 

^ See p. 29 of thesis, Part 1. ® V.P.S., 2.4.19-21; 3.1.2. 

® Of. V.R.M., pp. 37-40 for details. See below under Puru^ottamacarya: 

Kftla and Aprakrta. 

>» V.P.8.. 2.1.13; 3.3.36. D.l,«oka7. 
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on the other. Thus, Brahman is the cause and the soul His efiFect, 
and there is evidently a difference between the cause and its effect, 
as between the sea and its waves, between the sun and its rays.i 
Also, the Brahman is the whole, and the soul His part, and the part 
and the whole cannot be identical.* Again, Brahman is the object 
to be worshipped,® the object to be known,^ the object to be attained,® 
while the soul is the’knower, the worshipper and the attainer, and 
there is always a difference between the worshipper and the worshipped, 
the knower and the known, the attainer and the attained.® 

Further, Brahman, as the Inner Controller, dwells within the 
soul and controls it, and the dweller and the place dwelt in, the con- 
troller and the controlled, must be different.^ 

Other essential differences between Brahman and the soul are 
that while the former is never subject to avidya,® absolutely and 
always free from sins, capable of realising all His wishes at once, 
etc.,® all-pervading,i® and possessed of the power of creation, main¬ 
tenance and destruction,the latter is not. 

Even the freed soul, which is similar to Brahman in other points, 
differs from Him in the last two points.i* 

Thus, the difference between Brahman and the soul is eternal 
and natural, and can by no means be denied at any time. Brahman is 
essentially other than and superior to the soul.i® 

In the yery same manner, there is an essential difference between 
Brahman and the universe. Brahman is the cause, the universe 
the effect, and as such the two cannot be absolutely identical.!^ 
Brahman is sentient, non-gross, non-material, ever-pure, the universe 
is quite the reverse.i® The former is the ruler, the universe the ruled.i® 
Hence the two must be different. 

Thus, the difference between Brahman and the universe is equally 
eternal, natural and undeniable. 

1 V.P.S., 2.1.13. Cf. V.K., 2.1.13, p. 169. 

* Op. cU., 2.3.42. Cf. also ^.N.K.S., 61oka 1, where the Lord is said to 
be ** am^in ”. 

8 V.P.S., 1.2.12. 4 Op. cit., 1.2.12; 1.3.5. 

6 Op. cit.y 1.1.16, 18, 20. « Op. cit., 1.2.12; 1.3.6; 1.1.18. 

7 Op.cit./l.2.5-Q; 1.3.44. » Op. cit., 1.2.8; 1.3.7; 3.2.13-14. 

® Op. cit,, 1.2.8. Although the soul possesses all these qualities really, 
yet it does not do so during its state of bondage. See above. 

V.P.S., 2.3.28. 11 Op. cit., 4.4.17. 

13 V.P.S., 1.4.18; 2.1.21. i* Op. cit., 2.1.16. 

13 Op. cit., 2.1.4-6; 3.3.33. 18 Op. cit., 1.2.19. 


12 See below. 
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But if, on the one hand, difference is true, on the other, non- 
diflference is no less true. The souls and the universe—as effects 
and parts of Brahman, are distinct from Him, the cause and the 
whole, but as effects and parts, again, they are also non-distinct 
from Him.i This is proved by the fact that the effect is completely 
dependent on the cause for its very being and existence—that the 
effect can exist solely when the cause itself exists and never otherwise.® 
The fact is that the effect and the cause, the part and the whole are 
neither absolutely distinct nor absolutely non-distinct, but the relation 
between them is a relation of both difference and non-difference 
(bhedabheda).® Thus, the relation between Brahman, on the one 
hand, and the souls and the universe on the other, is a relation of 
natural diflference-non-diflference (svabhavika-bhedabheda), ^ just like 
that between a snake and its coil,® or between the sun and its rays.® 
Just as the coil is nothing but the snake, yet different from it, just 
as the ray is nothing but the sun, yet different from it, just as the 
different kinds of stones, though nothing but earth, are yet different 
from it,7 so the souls and the universe, though nothing but Brahman 
(brahmatmaka),® are different from Him because of their own peculiar 
natures and attributes. 

The conclusioil arrived at, therefore, is that difference (bheda) 
and non-difference (abheda) are both equally real, natural and eternal, 
without contradicting each other. Just as it is true that the souls 
and the universe exist in Brahman from all eternity (as a tree exists 
in its seed) and do not become separate from or independent of Him, 
even when actually produced (or rather manifested), as a pot becomes 
separate from the potter—being ever permeated, supported and con¬ 
trolled by Him, so it is equally true at the same time that they retain 
their peculiar natures—their own individuality and separateness from 
Brahman all along. 

V. Criticism of other schools of thought. 

Nimbarka criticises (though not in details) the Samkhya-Yoga, 
the Nyaya-Vai^esika, the Bauddha, the Jaina, the Saiva and the 
^akti schools of thought.® 

1 V.P.S., 1.4.20; 2.1.14-16. * ci/., 2.1.6. 

3 Op. cit., 1.1.4; 3.2.27-28. 4 Op. cit., 2.3.42; 3.2.27-28. 

3 Op. cU., 3.2.27. 3 Op. oit., 3.2.28. ^ Op. cit., 2.1.22. 

8 Op. oit., 1.1.31; 3.3.39. D.^., dloka 7. 

» See translation of V.P.S., Vol. I, 2.2. 
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VI. Mok^a. 

Moksa or salvation means becoming like the Lord (tad-bhava- 
patti)^—i.e. attaining similarity (samya)^ with Him in nature and 
qualities, and it is due to the grace of the Lord.® 

Thus, the process of attaining release is as follows:— 

A man, desirous of salvation,^ approaches a guru, and follows 
one or other of the sadhanas as directed by him; this has the effect 
of pleasing the Lord Who Himself frees him from the shackle of avidya,^ 
i.e. from all karmas, good or bad, which are the causes of bondage. 
But the man has to wait till he has completely exhausted the effects 
of works which have already begun to bear fruit (prarabdha karmas) 
by retributive experience (or bhoga).® After that, when he is com¬ 
pletely freed from them and has no more birth to undergo, his soul 
leaves the body through the vein which passes out of the crown of 
the head, follows the path of Gods and attains the world of Brahman.^ 
Then, through the grace of the Lord, it comes to have a direct 
vision of the Lord,® and attains similarity with Him,® i.e. attains 
the nature and qualities of the Lord—and this is salvation. 

But this, viz. the attainment of the nature of Brahman (Brahma- 
svarupa-labha), is only one element in moksa, and not the whole of 
it. The other and equally important element is the attainment 
of one’s own real and essential nature (atma-svanlpa-labha) as well.i® 
Moksa, thus, means no less a full development of one’s own indivi¬ 
duality. The difference of the soul from Brahman being natural 
and eternal persists always—in bondage as well as in release,and 
hence salvation does not imply any identity between the two, or 
any annihilation of the individuality of the soul. In fact, the word 

1 M.R.9., 61oka 14. P.K., 61oka 22. 

2 V.P.S., 3.2.26. 3 See below. 

* According to the followers of NimbS^rka, this very fact that one has an 

inclination towards salvation (and not towards earthly enjoyment) is due to 
the grace of the Lord. It is because one particular person has been looked at 
with favour by the Lord at the time of his birth that he has from the very begin¬ 
ning a natural inclination to higher ends, viz. the attainment of Brahman, and a 
natural aversion to worldly ends. Vide V.R.M., pp. 133-142; S.K., p. 142. 

3 D.6., §loka 6. 3 See below. ’ See below. 

3 V.P.S., 3.2.22 (though no mention of grace here). But vide V.P.S., 

3.2.6—where it is said that the Lord is the cause of salvation—which means 
that the Lord Himself leads men to a direct realisation of Himself—which is 
salvation. 

» V.P.S., 3.2.26. 


*3 Op, cit., 4.4.1-2. 


See above. 
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“ samya’’ used often i to describe the state of salvation, means simi¬ 
larity and never identity. The freed soul, therefore, is similar to 
the Lord without losing its own nature and individuality. 

This full development of the real nature or individuality of the 
soul implies the full manifestation of its real nature as consciousness 
through and through, untainted by matter, and of real qualities of 
freedom from sins, from decay and death, from hunger and thirst, etc.2 
This real nature of the self as pure consciousness remains hidden 
during its state of bondage through its connection with avidya, i.e. 
matter, karma, like the rays of a lamp within a pot.^ Similarly, its 
real qualities remain veiled through avidya, which subjects the soul 
to all sorts of sins and impurities, to decay and death and endless 
rebirths. But in salvation, this veil of avidya being completely 
lifted up, the true self shines forth in all its brilliance and purity 

It is clear from the above that since salvation means the attain¬ 
ment of the nature of Brahman, as well as that of one’s own nature,^ 
the freed soul realises itself as non-distinct from Brahman—which 
non-distinction is not incompatible with a distinction between itself 
and Brahman.® That is to say, as everywhere else, the relation be¬ 
tween the soul and Brahman is one of natural difference-non-difference 
(svabhavika-bhedabheda), in salvation, too, there being similarity 
as well as distinction between the two. 

The similarity between the freed soul and Brahman consists in the 
following facts:— 

First, as noted above, the freed soul attains the nature and quali¬ 
ties of the Lord, viz. pure and obstructed consciousness, omniscience, 
freedom from sins, faults and impurities, decay and death.^ It, 
further, comes to have the power of realising all its wishes at once 
and can meet its forefathers, etc. through a mere wish.® It comes 
to possess also the power of moving about everywhere at will and 
can attain any world without resorting to any means.® It comes 
to possess, in fact, supreme majesty and becomes a self-ruler, not 
under the control of any one else (excepting the Lord, of course). ^2 

1 Vide e.g., “ paramam samyam upaiti” (MuncJ., 3.1.3). 

* See above. 3 gee above. 

* Cf. Chand., 8.3.4, **svena rupena abhinispadyayte”. 

S 6.N.K.8., «oka 13. 

® V.P.S., 4.4.4. VibhAgavirodhinaVibhAgena. 

’ V.P.S., 4.4.7. See above. 8 V.P.S., 4.4.8. 

10 Op, cit., 4.4.9. 11 Op, cit„ 4.4.9. 


0 Op, cit., 3.3.40. 
1* See below. 
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It shares all the pleasures and enjoyments with Brahman in this world.^ 
It may possess a body or not at its own liking 2 and in the absence 
of a body created by itself, it enjoys pleasures by means of the body 
created by the Lord.8 The sense is that the freed soul, being capable 
of realising all its wishes, can, of course, create its own body, yet 
sometimes it voluntarily refrains from doing so and prefers to have 
a body created by the Lord. And even when it creates its own body, 
it does so in accordance with the Lord’s wish. That is, the freed soul, 
though a self-creator, is ever under the control of the Lord and always 
follows His will.^ 

On the other hand, the difference between the freed soul and the 
Lord consists in the following:— 

In the first place, the freed soul is atomic in size,^ while the 
Lord is all-pervading.® As pointed out above,7 atomicity is the 
very essence of the soul, hence since salvation does not imply the 
disappearance of the essence or nature of the soul, the essentially 
atomic soul cannot become all-pervasive in salvation. But this 
atomicity of the freed soul does not prevent it from enjoying the 
pleasures, etc. of several bodies simultaneously,® for just as a small 
lamp pervades several rooms with its rays extending far and wide, 
so can the freed soul experience the pleasures of several bodies through 
its all-pervading quality of knowledge.® 

In the second place, the freed soul, in spite of possessing supreme 
powers and majesty, never possesses the power of creating, main¬ 
taining and destroying the universe, which power belongs exclusively 
to the Lord alone. 

Thus, we find, that the state of salvation is a definite acquisition— 
a positive state of supreme self-development, knowledge and enjoy¬ 
ment, and not a negative state of unconsciousness and blankness. 
The freed soul abides with a constant intuition of the Lord and is, 
thereby, free from all fear and full of bliss. 12 


1 V.P.S., 4.4.21. 

2 Op. cit.y 4.4.14. This body, like that of the Lord, is nqii-material— 
aprakrta. Vide V.R.M., pp. 31, 39, 

3 V.P.S., 4.4.13. Op, cit.f 4.4.14. See above. 

3 V.P.S., 4.4.16. 3 goe above. ^ gee above. 

3 Of. Chand., 7.26.2, where it is said that the soul becomes one-fold, three¬ 
fold, etc. 

0 V.P.S., 4.4.15. Op. cit., 4.4.20. 

Op. cit.f 4.4.16. ^2 Qp^ 4.4.19. 
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Finally, according to Nimb&rka. there is no such thing as jlvan- 
mukti, or salvation in this life, here and now. When a man is favoured 
by the Lord (because of following the paths of knowledge, devotion, 
etc.), he comes, of course, to be freed from any further karmas, i.e. 
his past karmas are destroyed and the future ones do not accumulate.i 
But those karmas which have already begun to bear fruits remain 
intact, and hence, as we have seen, he must continue his mundane 
existence until such karmas are completely destroyed by means of 
retributive experience ,2 although any further karmas which he may 
have to do during that period do not cling to him, as pointed out 
above, and he attains release, i.e. fellowship with the Lord and a full 
manifestation of his real self—after exhausting all these karmas that 
have already begun to fructify and discarding the physical body. 

VII. Ethics: the sSdhanas. 

There are five sadhanas or means to emancipation, viz. karma 
or work, vidya or knowledge, upasana or meditation, prapatti or 
self-surrender to the Lord, and gurupasatti or devotion to a guru.3 

(1) Karma. 

Karmas by themselves do not lead to salvation directly, yet 
theyare not useless, because, if performed conscientiously in a proper 
spirit, in accordance with one’s caste and stage of life, they give rise 
to vidya or knowledge which is a means to salvation.* Hence, 
karmas being indirect means to salvation are to be undertaken as 
essential duties and not to be avoided or neglected as worthless or 
as leading away from salvation. 

(2) Vidya. 

(a) Nature of vidya and its relation to karma. 

Brahman, the highest goal of men, can be attained through 
vidya.5 VidyS is not a subsidiary factor of karma (karmanga), 

1 V.P.S., 4.1.13.^ a Op. cit., 3.4.61; 4.1.15. 

3 For details, vide V.R.M. See below under Puru^ottamacarya: Sadhan^i*. 

* This is considered in details immediately in sub-section (2). 

» V.P.S., 3.4.1. 

**Vidya” means not mere “knowledge”, but “meditative knowledge”, 
i.e. knowledge ending in meditation. According to Nimbarka, knowledge 
and meditation are interconnected: knowledge ends in meditation, meditation 
is based on knowledge. Vide infra. 
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but is an independent means.i Far from being a subordinate factor 
of karma, it, on the contrary, destroys karmas which lead to endless 
rebirths, thereby hindering the attainment of final emancipation.^ 

But in spite of this, it is not to be supposed that karmas are 
absolutely useless, or that they have no relation .whatsoever with 
vidya. The fact is that karmas help the rise of vidya €^nd are, as 
such, elements of vidya (vidyanga).^ The conscientious perform¬ 
ance of the religious duties incumbent on particular stages of life 
(or the a^rama-dharmas), viz. the performance of sacrifices, the prac¬ 
tice of charity and the rest,^ have the effect of purifying the mind 
and thereby helping the rise of knowledge.^ Of course, the function 
of karmas ends here, i.e. in giving rise to knowledge, for once knowledge 
is generated, it does not wait for anything else, but itself leads to 
salvation.® Thus, karmas produce knowledge, but are, in their 
turn, destroyed by that very knowledge which they have produced. 
It is to be noted, however, that karmas do not always give rise 
to knowledge and thereby lead to salvation—sometimes they give 
rise only to merit, and thereby lead to heaven only. The fact is 
that it is the spirit with which one undertakes a work that determines 
the end attained. A man, who, desirous of salvation, performs 
sacrifices, etc. in a disinterested spirit with no desire for heaven, attains 
knowledge as a result and through it, salvation. But a man not 
desirous of salvation, who performs his duties in a selfish spirit with 
a view to attaining heaven, and the rest, accumulates merit as a 
result, goes to heaven, and is born on earth once more.^ 

Not only the external performance of sacrifices and the rest, 
but the internal control of the senses and so on, too, are incumbent 
on one desirous of knowledge as a means to salvation. In order 
that there may be a rise of knowledge in him, he must be calm, self- 
controlled, indifferent to worldly objects, forbearing and collected.® 
Further, one wishing to have knowledge of Brahman must have 
deep learning, childlike simplicity and unostentatiousness and profound 


1 For the purva-paksa that vidya is karmahga and the refutation thereof^ 
vide V.P.S., 3.4.1-18. 

2 V.P.S., 3.4.16. 3 Op. ctL, 3.4.26. 

4 Cf. Brh., 4.4.22. 

3 ¥.P.S., 3.4.36. 

3 Op, dt., 3.4.27. Cf. V.K., 3.4.27 ; the analogy of a horse, etc. 

7 V.P.S., 3.4.32-34. 

8 Op, cit., 3.4.27. Cf. Brh., 4.4.23. 
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thoughtfulness and the gift of silence. All these help the rise of 
knowledge.! 

There are, thus, three sets of auxiliaries to knowledge—^first, 
the disinterested performance of one's own duties, such as sacrifices, 
the practice of charity and penance, etc.; secondly, the possession 
of self-control, forbearance, etc.; and thirdly, the possession of deep 
learning, simplicity and thoughtfulness. 

Of course, each of these auxiliaries (sahakarin) is not universally 
needed for the rise of knowledge; for example, those who lead a life 
of chastity are not required to perform sacrifices, etc. for attaining 
knowledge, but can do so independently of any such things.® 

The conclusion is, therefore:— 

(а) vidya is independent of and separate from karmas; hence 

some, viz. the ascetics, who are not required to work 
or perform sacrifices, etc., can attain knowledge without 
the help of karma; ® 

(б) while others, again, viz. religious students and house- 

holders—who are required to work in accordance with 
their respective castes and stages of life—can attain 
knowledge only through the proper performance of 
sacrifices and the rest. 

Nimbarka, therefore, doe^ not regard the giving up of the active 
life of a householder as the essential pre-requisite to attaining Brahman. 

Finally, it is recommended that one desirous of knowledge should 
take particular care regarding the food he takes, for purity of food, 
guarantees purity of the heart which quickens the rise of knowledge,^ 
and should always avoid wanton conduct.^ 

(6) Adhikdrins of vidyd. 

The proper relation between knowledge and work being thus 
determined, the next question is: Who are entitled to the knowledge 
of Brahman ? 

As seen above, all those who belong to one or other of the stages 
of life (or the a^ramas)—both householders and ascetics—are entitled 


1 V.P.S., 3.4.46; 3.4.48-49. Cf. Eph., 3.6.1. Pan<litya; balya; ma^a. 

2 V.P.S., 3.4.26. 

3 They attain vidya through the duties incumbent on their stage of life, 
viz. ^ravana, manana, etc., vide V.K., 3.4.25. 

* V.P.8., 3.4.29-30. 


fi Op, cU., 3.4.31. 
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to knowledge through the proper performance of their duties prescribed 
for the particular stages of life.^ 

Further, even those who do not belong to any particular stage 
(or the anadramin), are entitled to knowledge provided that the fact 
of their not belonging to any particular stage of life is due to mishap 
and not to actual lapse or wilful negligence on their own parts; for 
example, a widower, “by misfortune, happens to be outside all stages 
of life—being neither a religious student nor a householder, nor an 
ascetic. Such men can gain knowledge through the muttering of 
prayers (or japa) and the rest (there being no particular aSrama- 
dharmas to be performed by them).i It is to be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that one should belong to one or other of the stages of life if 
one can help, for it is far better to do so than to remain outside.* But 
persons who voluntarily leave or lapse from their stages of life through 
misbehaviour, are not entitled to knowledge like widowers and the rest. 
Such a lapse is a very serious offence. A Nai^thika-brahmacarin 
or a perpetual religious student, observing the vow of chastity, who 
lapses from his vow is as good as a murderer of his own self and 
no penance can atone for his sin.* 

Generally speaking, one who has studied the Veda with its six 
parts, and the science of religious duties, who is, as a result, averse 
to worldly ends and desirous of attaining the Lord, and who accordingly 
approaches a preceptor and devotes himself to him—^is entitled to 
Brahma-vidya'.^ 

The conclusion, thus, is that the adhikarins of vidya are:— 

(a) generally speaking, those who have studied the Vedas 
and the Purva-mimamsa, have approached a preceptor 
and have been ceremonially purified; 

1 V.P.S., 3.4.37. 2 Op. cit., 3.4.39. 3 Op. cU., 3.4.41. 

^ Op. cU., l.l.l. 

(а) The sense is: The study of the Vedas generates a doubt regarding 
the exact nature of karmas and their fruits, since some Vedio passages teach 
that the fruits of karmas are eternal, while others teach that they are not. 

(б) This leads a man to study the Karma-mimamsa. 

(c) From his study of the Karma-mimaznsa, he comes to see the distinction 
between the non-etemal karmas and the eternal Brahman. 

(d) This generates an aversion in him for the transitory fruits of karmas, 
i.e. for ordinary objects of enjoyment—^here or hereafter in heaven—and a desire 
for knowledge of Brahman. 

(6) This leads him to approach a guru, and learn the Brahma-vidya from 
him. Vide V.P.S., 1.1.1. 

4. 
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(6) all who belong to one or other of the stages of life, through 
their performance of the duties incumbent thereon, and 
(c) some who do not belong to any stage of life, like widowers, 
etc.,through muttering of prayers and so on.^ 

(c) The rise of vidyd. 

There is no fixed rule when knowledge is going to arise.* It 
may arise here or hereafter.* If there be no obstructions, knowledge 
arises here in this world, otherwise not. 

(3) Updsand or Dhydna. 

(a) The mode of meditation. 

A man who desires for salvation should meditate on his own 
self—on his real and essential self, freed from all sins and imperfections.^ 
He should meditate on the Lord as his own self.* He should neither 
meditate on the self as it is during its stage of bondage,* nor on any 
sjmabol.^ The best kind of meditation, thus, is the meditation on 
the self 08 one with the Lord (abhedopasana). 

(6) Posture of meditation. 

Meditation is to bo carried on in a sitting posture, meditation 
being best possible in that posture alone,® i.e. on the part of one who 
is motionless.® 

(c) Place of meditation. 

There is no particular rule regarding the place of meditation 
the only requisite being that meditation should be practised in a place 
which helps the concentration of the mind.^® 

1 The dudras, on the other hand, are not entitled to the knowledge of 
Braliman. The rule is that before any man is fit to receive instruction, he must 
be initiated with^the holy threcwl as a preparatory purifying rite. But since a 
l^udra belongs to the fourth caste, be is not entitled to any such purificatory 
ceremony and as such not entitled to knowledge. V.P.S., 1.3.34-39. 

According to Puru^ottama and Sundorabha^^, the ^udras are entitled 
to the study of the Fur&nas, etc., but are not to that of the Veda. Vide V.R.M., 
p, 74; S.S., p. 8. 

* V.P.8., 3.4.60-61. » Op. oU., 3.4.38, 60. ^ Op. oU., 3.3.62. 

» Op. cU., 4.1.3. • Op. eU., 3.3.51-62. f Op. cU., 4.1.4-6. 

• Op. ctf., 4.1.7-8. • Op. ei<., 4.1.9. Op. cii., 4.1.11. 

4B 
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{d) Time of meditation. 

Meditation is to be carried on, not off and on, but continuously 
as long as life lasts.i 

(e) Fruits of meditation. 

Meditation, like knowledge, brings about the destruction of all 
karmas and leads to salvation .2 

(/) Kinds of meditation. 

The process of meditation depicted above ^ is a somewhat 
higher intellectual process, presupposing the consciousness of identity 
between the individual soul and the Highest Soul. Ordinarily, 
however, this process is not always resorted to.* The Lord is taken 
simply as a supreme object of worship and worshipped as such in 
Himself without the above preliminary identification of Him with 
the individual soul. Krspa should be worshipped with steady 
and wholehearted devotion.^ He alone is to be worshipped and no 
other deity.® Everything depends on His grace; hence those who 
are averse to the Lord, but given to the worship of other deities or 
to the pursuit of worldly ends—^never attain success in anything ^— 
not even in worldly pursuits. On the contrary, they have to face 
endless miseries at every step.® The fact is that it is only through 
a complete dedication of one’s life to the service and worship of the 
Lord that human life can have any meaning or worth.® 

Whenever the Supreme Brahman is meditated on. He must 
be meditatexi on as possessed of the essential qualities of truth, know¬ 
ledge, bliss, being the soul of all^ having true desires, non-grossness, 
non-atomicity and the rest —which pertain to His very nature— 
whether they be specially mentioned or not in connection with various 
Brahmopasanas set forth in various schools of the Vedas, while the 
inessential qualities of having joy for His head and the rest, need 
not be included in all meditations.That is to say, the various 

1 V.P.S., 4.1.12. 

* Op. cU., 3.2.6; 4.1.13-14. D.l, 61oka 6. 

* Under the sub-section (a). 

* Cf. D.^., and ^.N.K.S. See below. » ^.N.K.S., Slokaa 1, 3, 7. 

* Op. eit., 61oka 6. It is said that those who worship other deities are no 
better than ignorant beasts (pa&u). D.S., iloka 6. 

7 ^.N.K.S.. 61oka 16. » Op. cit.. iloka 18. • Op. cit., floka 25. 

V.P.S., 3.3.11; 3.3.13; 3.3.34. “ Op. oil., 3.3.12. 
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Brahmopasanas, depicted in various schools of Scripture, are really 
one and the same, since they are all connected with the same object, 
viz. Brahman. Hence the special features mentioned in connection 
with one are to be extended to all the rest.i 

But in spite of this fact that the various kinds of meditations 
designated in various Upani^ads, viz. the meditation as taught by 
6apdilya,2 meditation on the Small,® meditation on the Imperish¬ 
able,^ and the rest, are really one as referring to the same object, viz. 
Brahman, yet since the method of procedure is different in each case 
and since different forms are resorted to by different adhikarins,® 
they are taken to be different in this sense.® But since they all 
lead to the same result, viz. the attainment of Brahman, it is not 
necessary to resort to each of them, any one being enough to yield 
the desired result, viz. the salvation.^ 

The symbolic meditations, on the other hand, do not lead to 
the attainment of Brahman, but to other limited results only,® and 
hence they are to be avoided, as noted above.® 

Finally, the Lord is, sometimes, meditated on as the Inner Con¬ 
troller of the non-sentient.i® 

The conclusion is, thus, there are broadly three kinds of 
meditation :— * 

(а) Meditation on the Lord as one’s own self, i.e. meditation 

on the Lord as the Inner Controller of the sentient. 

(б) Meditation on the Lord as the Inner Controller of the 

non-sentient. 

(<$) Meditation on the Lord Himself, as different from the 
sentient and the non-sentient. 

The various kinds of meditation taught in the Upanisads, etc. 
may be included under one or other of these three headings. 


1 V.P.S., 3.3.1-6. 

See translation, ganc^ilya-vidya, V.K., 3.3.1. 

3 Op. ct<., Dahara-vidyA. 

^ Op. ct/., Al^ara-vidya, V.K., 3.3.66. 

« The sense is that the followers of different Vakhas are evidently entitled 
only to those forms of meditations recorded in their own particular dAkhas 
respectively, and hence arises the variety of meditations. 

• V.P.S., 3.3.66. ^ Op. cit,, 3.3.67-68. 

« Op. ct<., 4.3.16. Cf., e.g., ChAnd., 7.1. 

» See 3(a) above. 

10 V.P.S., 1.1.32. 


11 Op. ct<.. 1.1.32. 
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(g) Adhikdrins of meditation. 

It is clear that meditation, involving as it does scriptural know¬ 
ledge, is confined to the upper three classes only.i That meditation 
involves knowledge is clear from the following facts;— 

(a) The first kind of meditation, viz. meditation on the Lord 
as the self of the individual, is based on the real know¬ 
ledge of the Lord, of the individual soul, and of the 
identity between them, which knowledge can be obtained 
from Scripture alone, barred to the fourth caste.^ 

(h) The second kind of meditation, viz. the meditation 
on the Lord as the Inner Controller of the non-sentient, 
too, is based on the real knowledge of the Lord and the 
non-sentient, obtainable from Scripture. 

(c) The third kind of meditation, viz. the meditation on the 
Lord Himself, too, is based on the knowledge of the 
essential nature and qualities of the Lord, obtainable 
from Scripture,^ 

(h) Updsand and Bhakti. 

According to Nimbarka, bhakti is not a synonym for up3.sana, 
but consists in a special love for the Lord.^ Meditation and devotion 
mutually involve each other.^ 

Devotion is a supreme sadhana. It can be obtained through 
the grace of the Lord alone. The grace of the Lord generates a feeling 
of utter humility, which in its turn generates devotion.® 

There are two kinds of devotion, para and apara or sadhana- 
rupika.7 


^ Op. cit., 1.3.34-41. See above. 2 See above. 

® According to V.'R.M., pp, 74 and 127, iSudras are entitled to meditation 
enjoined in the Puranas, but not to those enjoined in the Upani§«.d8. 

* D.6., dloka 9. Prema-vifie^a-laksaiia. 

The followers of Nimbarka, however, use the word exactly in the sense of 
upSsana. Vide V.P.M., p. 97; ^.K., p. 127. See p. 169 of the thesis, Part 1. 
® See below. ® D.6., dloka 9. 

7 Op. cit. 

According to the commentators, the distinction between these two kinds 
of devotion is that the para bhakti is generated through the graee of the Lord, 
while the sadhana-rupika bhakti through the performance of the sAdhanas, 
i.e. through meritorious works, company of the good and so on. Vide V.R.M., 

pp. 126-128. 
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(4) Prapatti, 

(a) Its general nature and factors. 

Prapatti means a complete resignation or self-surrender to the 
Lord, and is one of the most effective means to salvation.^ It 
consists in depending on the Lord in every respect and at every step,^ 
relinquishing one’s narrow individuality as a separate self-dependent 
and self-sufficient being,» giving up every other sadhana,^ and 
throwing one’s self completely on the mercy of the Lord.® One who 
wants to attain salvation through this sadhana should, after having 
received instruction from a preceptor,® take refuge in the Lord with 
whole mind and body,^ looking upon Him as Father, Mother, Friend 
and Master, as knowledge, wealth, and everything,® serving Him 
as a son serves his father, a friend his friend, a servant his master.® 

Self-surrender consists of six factors (or ahgas):— 

(1) bearing good will to all, (2) absence of ill-will, (3) faith that 
the Lord will protect, (4) acceptance of Him as the 
Saviour, (6) feeling of helplessness, and (6) self-surrender 
to the Lord; the last is the main factor (ahgin) while 
others are its elements (ahgas 

The Lord is eter-gracious to one who has thus taken refuge in 
Him.^i He protects him at all times from all harms and difficulties, 
regards him as His special ward, as His dear friend and never abandons 
him,i® in spite of his faults and failings. And, finally. He, with His 
own hands, leads him to salvation, to an attainment of Himself.^^ 


^ D.6., dloka 8: “ There seems to be no way to salvation except the lotus- 
feet of the Lord”. P.K., 61oka 22, given in S.R., p. 110. 

* Op. cit., 61oka 4, p. 108. 3 Op. cit., 61oka 19, p. 110, 

^ Op. cit.f 61oka 24, p. 110. Cf. Gita 18.66. 

* P.K., dloka 4, 19, pp. 108, 110, S.R. 

« Op. eit., dlokas 4-6, p. 108, 7 Op. cit., sloka 19, p. 110. 

8 Op. cit., ^lokas 6-8, p. 109. « Op. cit., 61oka 9, p. 109. 

The six factors are; (1) anukulyasya saipkalpah, (2) pratikulyasya 
varjanam, (3) raksi^yati iti vi^vasah, (4) goptrtva-varanam, (6) karpanyam, 
(6) atma-nik^epah. P.K., ^lokas 10-11, p. 109, S.R. The above translation 
is based on the explanation of these factors (not given by Nirnbarka himself) 
in V.R.M., pp. 100 fi. 

“ P.K., 41oka 12-14, p. 108, S.R. 

Op. ct«., dloka 14, p. 108, S.R. 

1* Op. cU., 61oka 16, p. 108, S.R. 

Op. eti., dloka 22-23, p. 110, S.R. 
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(b) Adhikdrins of Prapatti. 

One who desires for release, who is utterly destitute of any interest 
other than the Lord, who has no end in view other than the attain¬ 
ment of the Lord, who has recourse to no other sadhana than the 
complete self-surrender to the Lord and who is conscious of his own 
utter helplessness and insignificance is entitled to self-surrender.^ 

It is clear that while the other sadhanas like knowledge and 
meditation are confined to the upper three classes only, self-surrender 
is open to all—to the high as well as to the low, to the learned as well 
as to the ignorant, to Brahmanas as well as to Sudras. 

Self-surrender does not imply complete inactivity on the part 
of the person surrendering himself, because he has, to exert himself 
for doing what is liked by the Lord, and avoid what is not. He 
must be benevolent, charitable and friendly towards all, striving 
to help everyone—high and low—and must bo free, on the other hand, 
as we have seen, from violence, anger, malice and haughtiness, refrain¬ 
ing from harming any one. Thus, love and devotion to the Lord 
mean love and service of mankind, and not indifference to fellow 
beings, just as self-surrender to the Lord means ceaseless eflFort to 
follow the right path, and thereby please the Lord, and not mere 
idleness and apathy. 

(5) Ourupasatti or Ourv-djndnuvrtti.^ 

(a) Its general nature. 

Self-surrender is of two kinds: self-surrender to the Lord and 
self-surrender to a guru or spiritual preceptor. The first has been 
considered in the previous section, the second is being considered 
here. 

Gurupasatti, as the name implies, means complete self-surrender 
to a preceptor and not directly to the Lord Himself. The guru is 
the intermediary between the individual soul and the Lord, and leads 
the former to the latter. “ Jiva->Guru-->Hari’’—this is the eternal 
secret of all truth.® 

1 P.K., 61okas 24-26, p. 110, S.R. 

® Vide Sundarabhatta*s account for details. See pp. 193 fi. of the* thesis, 
Part 1. 

8 M.R.9., 61okas 1-2, p. 1. 

It is this truth which is contained in both the mysterious Agama- 
mantra: and in the Blja-mantra: **KlIm.'’ In the first case, the 
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The soul is, thus, to offer itself to the Lord through the preceptor 
in the same manner as clarified butter is first poured in a ladle and 
then offered to the fire; ^ and having thus offered itself, it becomes 
free from the fetters of the mundane existence and attains similarity 
with Brahman; * i.e. salvation. 

The sense is that one who has surrendered his own self completely 
to his preceptor, needs do nothing else,—^perform no other duties, 
follow no other sadhana—except to obey and serve him. The method 
of taking refuge to and serving him is very similar to that* of serving 
the Lord.3 The devotee should dedicate himself heart and soul 
to the preceptor,^ as well as everything belonging to himself,^ 
his wealth,® his youth,^ his works.® He should regard him as his 
all in all, and serve him as such.® He should give up all sense of 
egoity and be completely merged in him.i® He must obey implicitly 
whatever he commands him and learn the sacred Mantra in the way 
recommended by him.^i The preceptor, on his part, is to impart 
the supreme knowledge to him, his disciple alone, and not to any 
one else. 

( 6 ) Adhikdrina of Ourupaaatti, 

One who desirels for release, who has no attachment either to 
his own self (atman) or to anything belonging to himself (atmiya)> 
and one who is willing to dedicate himself, body and soul, to his 
preceptor, is entitled to this sadhana.i® 

It is clear that like self-surrender to the Lord, self-surrender 
to the preceptor is open to all, and not only to the upper three classes. 

syllable ** a ** means Hari, the syllable ** u ” means the preceptor and the syllable 
**m ** means the soul; while in the second case, the syllable k ’* means Hari, 
the syllable ** i ** means the preceptor and the syllable “m” means the soul. 

61okas 3, 5, pp. 1, 2 and op, oil,, dlokas 4, 6, pp. 1, 2. 

1 M.R.9*> dloka 8. Here the clarified butter stands for the soul, the sacri- 
fioial ladle for the preceptor and the fire for the Lord. 

For a full working out of the simile, see Sundarabhatta*s M.R. See below. 

• M.R.9*> 61oka p. 2. « See above. 

^ M.R.9., 61oka 16, p. 4. » P.K., lloka 19, p. 110, S.K. 

* M.R.9.> ^lokas 12, 15, pp, 3, 4. ^ Op, cit., dloka 12, p. 3. 

» P.K., dloka 19, p. 110, S.R. 

» M.R.9., 41okas 15-16, p. 4. P.K., dlokas 5-6, S.R. 

P.K., dlokas 18, 20-21, p. 110, S.R. AtmasAt-krta. 

M.R.6-> ^oka 17, p. 4. Op, cit., dloka 18, p. 4. 

Op. eU^, Aloka 13, p. 3. 
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This means is specially fit for those who cannot perform even the 
six factors 1 of self-surrender to the Lord independently of their own 
unaided efforts, but are required to be led by someone else in all respects, 
their only duty being to obey their preceptor with blind faith as a 
child obeys his mother.* And, aU that is necessary for their attain¬ 
ment of salvation is done by the preceptor himself, just as the mother 
of a suckling baby herself takes medicine for curing her child’s disease.* 

Sahakarins to the sadhanas.^ 

There are certain sahakarins or auxiliaries to the above sMhanas, 
which help the attainment of salvation. These are broadly five 
in number, viz. sraddha or reverence, arjava or straightforwardness, 
vi^vasa or faith, sat-sanga or company of the good and viraga or 
detachment.® 

Reverence means reverently accepting as true what is taught 
by Scripture and the spiritual teacher.® That is, one who desires 
to have salvation should have complete faith in Scripture and the 
spiritual teacher. 

Straightforwardness means perfect harmony between mind, 
speech and body.^ That is, one who desires salvation should be 
truthful and keep his word; he should speak what he thinks, and 
do what he says, but should not think one thing, say one, and do 
another.® 

Faith means the belief that the Lord is sure to make the devotee 
His own.® That is, one who desires for salvation should have un¬ 
shaken faith in the Lord and His protection, otherwise there is no 
sense in resorting to the sadhanas. 

Company of the good means associating with and serving the 
good.i® The good are those who are endowed with knowledge, 
detachment and devotion, who follow the path indicated by the Swan 
Incarnation (i.e. belong to the sect of Nimbarka) and are devoted 

. 1 See above. a Cf. V.R.M., pp. 97, 122. 3 Op. cit., p. 122. 

* This account is based on V.R.M., V.K.V. with its commentary A.S.T., 
as is the account (given in the next section) of the obstacles (virodhins) to salva¬ 
tion. Nimbarka himself does not consider these points. But it seems best 
to include them here for facility of reference. 

According to V.R.M., p. 140, the various kinds of virodhins have been set 
forth in the Prapatti-cint&-mani by Nimbarka. 

fi V.K.V., 6th tarahga, 61oka 1, p. 63. 

’ Op. cU. 

a V.K.V., 6th taraAga, ^lokas 3-4, p. 64. 


® Op. cit., dloka 2, op. cit, 

8 A.S.T., p. 53. 

Op. cit., ilokas 6-7, p. 66. 
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to their sect, who are untouched by any vices and passions like greed, 
malice, and the rest and free from all selfish desires for sons or wealth 
and so on, who are devoted to the Lord alone and ever accompanied 
by the Lord as a consequence,^ i.e. who regard every end other 
than the Lord as utterly negligible and who implicitly follow the 
commands of the Lord.2 The mere sight of such good men, it is 
said, is enough to bring about salvation, not to speak of associating 
with them.3 And, they are to be served more devotedly, so to speak, 
than oven the Lord.^ 

Finally, detachment means absence of both attachment (raga) 
and detachment (dvesa) to objects of senses.® That is, one who 
desires for emancipation should neither be attracted by beautiful 
objects, sweet sounds and the rest, nor feel disgusted with non-attrac- 
tive objects and the rest, but should maintain an attitude of strict 
indifference.® 

There are two kinds of detachment ^; sahetuka and nirhetuka. 
Detachment that is sahetuka or due to some cause is that which 
arises through the loss of one’s nearest and dearest ones, of health, 
wealth and power, etc. That is, when a man all of a sudden loses 
all that he had valued so long, he naturally becomes averse to the 
world through sheer disappointment. Such a detachment, however, 
being only temporary, and not based on a proper discrimination 
between what is eternal and what is not, does not conduce to salvation. 
The detachment that is nirhetuka or not due to any cause, on the other 
hand, is that distaste for the world which arises through the grace 
of the Lord Himself. A man who is looked at with favour by the 
Lord at the time of his birth, from the beginning, comes to bo averse 
to the world, and inclined to the Lord, and such a detachment, being 
baksed on a proper discrimination between the eternal and the non- 
eternal, leads to salvation. 

Virodhins to the sfidhanas and mok^a.® 

There are many virodhins or obstacles which prevent one from 
attaining salvatidn. They are broadly of two classes: vi^ei^a and 
samanya.® 

1 V.K.V., 6th tarahga, filokas 6-8, pp. 66, 67. * V.R.M., p. 129. 

« A.S.T., p. 56. * V.R.M., p. 131. 

6 V.K.V., 6th tarahga, 61oka 9, p. 68. • A.S.T., p. 68. 

7 V.R.M., pp. 141-2. 8 See above. 

9 V.R.M., p. 134. V.K.V., 6th tarahga, 61oka 1, p. 64. 
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(1) The vi^esa-virodhins or special obstacles are, again, of four 
kinds, viz. relating to the knowledge of the self, relating to the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman, relating to the means and relating to the fruit, 
viz. salvation.^ 

(а) Thus, the first kind of special obstacles consist in having 

a wrong notion of one’s own self—the individual soul, 
i.e. in taking the not-self, viz. the body, the sense- 
organs, the mind, etc. as the self; in thinking one’s 
self self-sufficient and independent of the Lord and the 
preceptor, or dependent on someone else; in disbelieving 
that one’s self belongs to the Lord, in disregarding 
the commands of the Lord as laid down in Scripture 
and Smrti; in worshipping, praying and bowing down 
to other deities; and in feeling attracted toward un¬ 
worthy texts, i.e. doctrines which are opposed to the 
Upanisad doctrine,^ etc. Those who have, thus, 
a wrong notion about their own selves are no better 
than “ stealers of the self” and the greatest sinners.^ 

(б) The second kind of special obstacles consists in having a 

wrong notion of the Supreme Self, i.e. in taking the 
Lord (Visnu) to be identical with some other deity 
(Brahma, Siva, etc.), and on the other hand, these deities 
(Brahma, Siva, etc.) as the Supreme Deity; in taking 
the incarnation of the Lord as mere ordinary men, 
and the copper or earthen images (pratima) of the Lord 
and the sacred stone (6alagrama) as mere ordinary 
copper, earth, stone, etc., and not as God (which they 
really are); in taking the sacred formulae relating to 
the Lord as mere ordinary words and the legends, etc., 
relating to Him as mere ordinary stories; and finally, 
in supposing the Lord—who is an abode of infinite 
auspicious qualities,—as devoid of qualities.^ 

(c) The third kind of special obstacles consists in having a 
wrong notion of the means to be followed, i.e. slighting 
the sadhanas like prapatti or self-surrender and the 

1 V.R.M., pp. 134 ff. V.K.M., 6th taranga, 61oka 2, p. 64. 

a A.S.T., p. 66. 

* V.R.M., p. 134, V.K.V., 6th taraAga, filokas 3~6, p. 64. 

* V.R.M., pp. 134-136. V.K.V., 6th tarahga, 61okas 6-8, p. 66. 
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like, for fear of entrusting one’s self—so full of faults— 
to the Lord; in having no faith in the object (viz. 
the Lord) to be reached by the s§.dhanas; in being 
attached to s^hanas other than the scriptural ones; 
in adopting other mantras; in hankering after worldly 
ends other than service, worship, etc. of the Lord; in 
regarding the religious duties, and the like—which 
are to be performed as the Lord’s commands in an 
altogether disinterested spirit—as means to furthering 
one’s selfish ends; in taking the preceptor, the incarna¬ 
tion of the Lord on earth, as a mere earthly being, etc.^ 
(d) The fourth kind of special obstacles consist in having a 
wrong notion about the fruit, viz. salvation, i.e. in 
taking religious merit, wealth and pleasure as supreme 
ends and desiring for them (instead of desiring for 
salvation); in thinking one’s self an independent agent 
(while really one’s acts are regulated by the Lord*); 
in acting wantonly and contrary to Scripture, etc. ; 
in being reluctant to leave the earthly body; in shunning 
the company of the good and seeking that of the bad, 
and so bn.® 

(2) The general obstacles consist in not complying with the 
commands of the Lord, Scripture and Smrti, i.e. in giving up the 
religious duties incumbent on one’s own caste and stage of life, while 
doing what is incumbent on other stages of life; in making a sale 
of one’s own power—which is of two kinds: internal and external, 
consisting in selling one’s knowledge, and so on; in insulting Brah- 
manas out of pride of knowledge, and defeating them in argumenta¬ 
tions, etc.; in partaking of refreshment before worshipping the Lord; 
in abandoning one’s relatives and friends, not because one has become 
an ascetic (in which case it would not have been blamable), but out of 
sheer spite; in thinking ill of others; in scheming how to injure them; 
in being under th^ sway of passions like greed, anger, pride and the 
rest, etc.^ All these obstacles which hinder the attainment of salva- 


1 V.R.M., pp. 136-136. V.K.V., 6th taraAga, 61okas 9-12, pp. 66-67. 
a Vide A.S.T., p. 68. 

3 V.R.M., pp. 136-138. V.K.V., 6th tarahga, ^lokas 13-14, p. 67. 

^ V.R.M.. pp. 138-140. V.K.V., 6th taranga, dlokas 13-18, p. 70. 
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tion are to be avoided by one who desires salvation with the greatest 
care.^ 

Conclusion. 

Thus, we see that Nimbarka speaks of five sadhanas or means. 

Devotion accompanies each of these. Thus, knowledge generates 
supreme devotion for the Lord by making us realise His unsurpassed 
greatness, and infinite kindness, on the one hand, and our own utter 
worthlessness and helplessness, on the other. 

Meditation similarly implies devotion. Constant meditation on 
the Lord cannot but generate a supreme love for Him, and on the 
other hand, it is the supreme love for Him that leads us to meditate 
on Him unceasingly. In this way, meditation and devotion mutually 
involve each other. 

Self-surrender also generates devotion.^ The complete self- 
surrendei* to the Lord cannot but give rise to a feeling of devout 
love for Him, and on the other hand, it is supreme devotion for the 
Lord which leads us to surrender ourselves to Him. Self-surrender 
and devotion, too, thus mutually involve each other. 

Finally, self-surrender to the preceptor, too, involves devotion 
first for the preceptor, god on earth, and then for the Lord Himself. 

It is clear that these sadhanas are not mutually exclusive, but, 
on the contrary, mutually involve one another. Nimbarka does 
not tell us definitely which of these sadhanas he considers to be the best 
and the most effective, but points out simply in course of treating 
them separately that each of them leads to salvation in its own way.^ 

1 V.R.M., p. 141. a D.^., 61oka 9. 

3 Thus:— 

(а) In V.P.S., 3.4.1, he says that the attainment of Brahman takes place 

through vidya. 

(б) Itt V.P.S., 3^2.24-25, he says that the direct vision of Brahman results 

from meditation. In D.^., dloka 6, he says that the meditation 
on the Lord removes the darkness of ignorance. 

(c) In D.^., dloka 8, he says that there is no other way to salvation except 

resorting to the lotus-feet of the Lord. 

(d) In M.R.$., §loka 9, he says that those who offer themselves to the Lord 

through a guru are delivered from the sarpsara and attain 
similarity with Him, i.e. salvation. 

(e) In V.P.S., 3.2.24, he quotes a text to the effect that one can have a 

direct vision of the Lord through devotion. In ^.N.K.S., he 
points out that those who are not devoted to the Lord can attain 
no end (dloka 13), and that the Lord is obtained through devotion 
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Hence we may conclude that according to him, any one of these ^ 
may lead to salvation, either by itself or in conjunction with others, 
and that they are to be resorted to accordingly by men of different 
castes, stages of life, inclination, and capacity.^ The first three 
classes may gain salvation through any one of these, while the fourth 
class through the last two only. And in the former case, those who 
are confident of reaching their goal, viz. salvation through their 
own unaided effort, follow the paths of work, knowledge and meditation, 
while those who are not—those of self-surrender to the Lord and to 
the preceptor. 

It is to be Jioted that, according to Nimbarka, the approach 
to a guru is the essential pre-requisite of all sadhanas,^ the difference 
being that in other cases it is but a preliminary factor, not the only 
factor involved, while as an independent sadhana it is so. 

Nimbarka did not develop the theory of grace at length, though 
his writings furnish evidence of his belief in it. Thus, it is said that 
the Lord is the cause of bondage and release.^ It is through the 
wish of the Lord that the real nature and qualities of the souls remain 
hidden through their state of bondage,® but again it is the Lord Himself 
who, out of pity for the souls in bondage, manifests Himself before 
them,® and leads them to salvation. Salvation, thus, is the result 
of the Lord’s grace. The Lord also infuses the spirit of self-surrender 
(as noted above) in men, which in its turn generates supreme devotion,*^ 
and these two lead to the attainment of the Lord. Thus, without 
the grace of the Lord, even the sadhanas themselves cannot be availed 
of. 

If one is to follow all th(^ sadhanas, one may follow th(^ ord(^r 
as given below:— 

(1) Karma, which purifies the mind, and makes it fit for 

knowledge and meditation. 

(2) Gurupasatti, or approach to a sad-guru. 

aa “rasa”, “ftnanda” (dloka 17). Cf. also the views of his 
followers, e.g., V.R.M., p. 94, where five kinds of s^hanas are 
described. 

1 Excepting karma, of course, which as pointed out many times, is but an 
indirect means, not a direct one. 

* See below for further confirmation of this view. 

» V.P.S., 1.1.1. See above. Cf. also V.R.M., p. 120. 

* V.P.S., 3.2.26. ^.N.K.S., ttoka 1. 

« dloka 11. 


‘ V.P.S., 3.2.26. 
» D.6., ». 
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(3) Jfiana, or attainment of knowledge from him, which by 

generating bhakti or love, leads to 

(4) Dhyana, or meditation on the object known, viz. Brahman, 

which leads to 

(5) Prapatti, which generates 

(6) Bhakti, which induces 

(7) the grace of the Lord—and this brings about 

(8) Sak§atkara and samyoga—and i.e. moksa. 

Finally, it is pointed out that the sadhanas are to be repeated 
constantly, till the end is reached.^ 

VIII. Theology. 

This has been noticed incidentally in connection with the 
treatment of other topics. The system of Nimbarka is philosophico- 
theological. While Nimbarka tries to give philosophical explanations 
of the ultimate categories and their inter-relations, and so on, he 
does not overlook the needs of the human heart, its inborn spirit 
of religion, its sense of living fellowship with another. In this sense, 
his system may be said to stand midway between the absolutist system 
of ^amkara—in which there is no place for religion, and the theistic 
system of Baladeva, which frankly gives up the attempt to reconcile 
philosophical antitheses, and concerns itself with religion mainly,^ 

The eternal relation between God and men, according to Nimbarka, 
is a relation between the worshipped and the worshipper. As we have 
seen, the soul is never equal to the Lord, but is always under His 
control—always His servant, following His will and command under 
every circumstance, even in release. 

But this relation is not a relation of awe, but a most intimate 
relation of love and spontaneous devotion. The soul does not serve 
the Lord out of fear, but out of love. To the devotee, the Lord is 
not a cold and merciless Being, standing aloof in His supreme majesty 
far beyond his reach, but is an infinitely tender Being, essentially 
loving towards His devotees, meeting them half-way down, and lifting 
them above the endless miseries of the world. And it is because 
the Lord is such an abode of love and kindness that there is any 
sense in worshipping Him and praying to Him for mercy. Though 
the devotee is fully conscious of his own insignificance, yet he turns 
to God with the simple faith of a child in its mother, because he knows 


1 V.P.S.,4.1.1.2. 


2 See below for Baladeva’s system. 
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that however puny he may be, God will never scorn or forsake him, 
but is ready at hand to guide and help him at every step. 

It is this sweet, intimate relation between God and man that 
has made the doctrine of Nimbarka—which makes such a relation 
possible—so popular, along with other Vaisnava schools, as against 
the Advaita theory of the identity of man and God, which may satisfy 
intellect, but not feeling—the head, but not the heart. 

The personal God worshipped by Nimbarka, as we have seen, 
is Gopala-Krsna—the cowherd Krsna, brought up in the house of 
Nandagopa, engaged in playful pastimes with the gopis, and attended 
by Radha. This conception of Krena brings out clearly the intimate 
nature of the relation between man and God—a relation of love and 
bosom friendship, as pointed out above. 

The object of worship according to Nimbarka, as we have seen^ 
is Radha-K;^na conjointly. This Radha-Kmna cult, to which 
Nimbarka gives an exclusive prominence, is "one of the most popular 
and influential cults that have ever flourished in India. 



FOLLOWERS OF NIMBARKA 


Intbodxjotion. 

The following is the succession list of the high priests of the sect 
founded by Nimbarka (J[carya-parampara) ^^ 

1. The Swan Incarnation. \ Mythological. Hence the 

2. The four Kumaras, Sanakafsect of NimbSrka is often 

and the rest. /known as Hamsa-samprad&ya 

3. Narada. ) or Sankadi-samprad&ya. 

4. Nimbarka. 

5. 6rinivasacarya. 

6. Vi^vacarya. 

7. Pur usottamacarya. 

8. Vilasacarya. 

9. Svarupacarya. 

10. Madhavacarya. 

11. Balabhadracarya. 

12. Padmacarya. 

13. ^yamacarya. 

14. Gopalacarya. 

15. Krpacarya. 

16. Devacarya. 

17. Sundarabhatta. 

18. Padmanabhabhatt^a. 

19. Upendrabhatta. 

20. Ramacandrabhatta. 

21. V amanabhatta. 

1 Vide “ ^rl-guni-nati-vaijayantX ** (as given in S.R., pp. 127-136). 
**Aoarya-parampara-stotra*’ (as given in L.S.V., pp. 9-11). 
**Ao&rya-pranain&valI’* (op. oit,, pp. 11—13). 

These three lists tally exactly. We have a fourth list given in pp. 6>7, 
which difEers from the above three in two points: (1) BhAskara is placed imme¬ 
diately after l^iinivAsa. This is, however, not correct, for as we shall see later 
on BhAskara represents a difEerent school of thought and cannot be taken to be 
a disciple of NimbArka. (2) There is no mention of KedavabhattA after Qopl- 
nAthabhattA* 

5 
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22. Kp^ipabhatt'A. 

23. Padmakarabhat^t'A. 

24. Sravai^edabhat^. 

25. Bhuribhatta. 

26. Madhavabhat^. 

27. ^yamabhat^ia. 

28. Gopalabhatta. 

29. Balabhadrabhatta. 

30. Gopinathabhatta. 

31. KeiSavabhatta. 

32. Gangalabhatta. 

33. Kedavakadmiribhatto. 

34. ^ribhatta. 

35. Harivyasadeva. 


36. Svabhudeva. 

I 

Karmaharade va. 

I 

Mathuradeva. 

Syamadeva. 

I 

Sevadeva, 

I 

Narahavideva. 

1 

Day&ramadeva, etc. 


Para4iiramade va. 


Harivamdadeva. 

I 

Narayanadeva. 

I 

Vrndavanadeva. 


Govindadeva, etc. 


Thus after Harivyasadeva, the school split into two rival groups 
of teachers. 


1. Srinivlsdcdrya. 


1. Life and date. 

(Srinivasa was the immediate disciple of Nimbarka. Traditionally, 
he is supposed ft) be an incarnation of the Paficajanya, the Conch- 
shell of Vi^nu (Sahkhavatara),! and. to have flourished when Vajra- 


I Pafioadhatl-stotram, p. 126, S.R.; V.R.M., p. 3. Puru^ottama here 
quotes a verse from the above, composed by VUvacarya, his preceptor, begimung 
**&khkh&vat&ra Puru^ottamasya... and ending: **Taxp Srinivasaxp daranaip 
prapadye**, S.J., p. 89. Devftc&rya €dso quotes the above verse. S.S., p. 1; 
V.K.P., p. 20; A.C., p. 162; A.S.T., p, 1; O.M., p. 1. 
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nama, the great-grandson of Kn^na was reigning in Mathura.^ The 
fact is, however, that he can by no means be assigned to a very ancient 
date. At least, it is absolutely certain from internal evidence that 
he could not have flourished before Samkara.^ 

Srinivasa is said to have born in the hermitage of Nimbarka 
in the month of Magha ® on the fifth day of the bright half of the moon. 
His father’s name was Acaryapada and his mother’s Lokamati. 
Both of them were highly learned and pious. Tradition is that once 
Acaryapada, out on a mission to conquer the whole world with his 
scholarship, accepted the hospitality of NimbSrka, but refused to 
take any refreshment as it was nearly sunset. Thereupon, Nimbarka 
made the setting sun linger over a Nimba tree, in order to enable 
his guests to finish their meal. Acaryapada was so much struck 
with this extraordinary feat that he at once became a disciple of 
Nimbarka and continued to stay in the hermitage.* 

It is said that Srinivasa was taught all the Scriptures by Nimbarka 
himself. Nimbarka dedicated his ^‘Vedanta-parijata-saurabha to 
him,® and also composed the Daia-^lokl ® for him. Nimbarka, further, 
taught him eight verses in praise of Radha (Radhastaka) and eight 
verses in praise of Kr^na (Ky^^a^taka) by reciting which, in accord¬ 
ance with his command, iSrinivasa, so the tradition goes, was able to 
have a direct vision of Radha-Kr^na. 

Srinivasa travelled a good deal accompanied by his disciple 
Vifivacarya, preaching the holy Vai^nava religion and is said to have 
converted many people.® 

2. Works. 

He composed the “Vedanta-kaustubha” in compliance with the 
request of Nimbarka himself.® He is said to have composed also 
commentaries on the Bhagavad-gita and the Upanisads.i® But so far 
we know only of his Vedanta-kaustubha, which elucidates the Vedanta- 
parijata-saurabha of Nimbarka.^^ 


^ A.G., p. 114. 2 See above. 

* Magha oorresponds to January-February. 

♦ A.C., pp, 96ff. * See above. 

• See above. 7 See above. 

» A.C., p. 143. 

» V.K., p. 2, K&61 ed.; A.O., p. 143. 

A.O., p. 143. 


See FrefiMe. 
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We know of another work of 6rinivSsa—^which is, however, of 
no philosophical importance—viz. ‘^Laghu-stavaraja-stotram**,! a 
collection of forty-one verses in praise of Nimbarka. 

A third work by Srinivasa is “Ved&nta-karikavali**, a metrical 
exposition made from the teaching of Nimbarka in seven tarahgas or 
sections * From this work, it is evident that Srinivasa could not have 
flourished prior to Samkara, for here he criticises the Pratibimba-vada.* 
We also find here a strong support of our view that according to 
Nimbarka, any one of the sadhanas, viz. knowledge, meditation, and 
the rest—as suited to the capacity of one desirous of salvation, leads 
to his goal,* for the author explicitly says that the means to salvation 
are of various kinds in accordance with the capacities of different 
adhikarins,5 and then goes on to elucidate them one by one.® 

Anotlier work by Srinivasa, preserved in manuscript form, is 
“ Stava-paflcaka-mahatmya **.7 

He is said to have composed a commentary on the Veda, too,® 
and a treatise called Nigada.® 


• 3. Doctrine. 

His doctrine is exactly similar to that of Nimbarka, only it is far 
more elaborate. Like Nimbarka, iSrinivasa is content with elucidating 
simply his own view, without attempting to criticise the doctrine of 
6amkara or any other rival Vedanta school, except a single hostile 
reference to the Pratibimba-vada, as noted above. Like Nimbarka, he 


^ Published by C.S.S., with commentary. See Bibliography. Also given 
in S.B., pp. 120-124. 

* Vide Supplementary Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit 

Books, 1928, p. 1003. 

* See above. 

* See above. 

* V.K.V., 4th Sarahga, dloka 1, p. 40:— 

Up&y&b dreyasah prokt& adhik&ry-anus&ratab. 

Vividh&b firutibhis te vai nirnlyante svarupatab**. 

And the commentary says: **Adhik&ri-vaividhy&t sadhana-vaividhyam** (p. 40). 

* V.K.V., 4th tarahga, dlokas 2 H, pp. 40 £f. 

7 Rep. Bh., 1894, p. 76. 

* Cat. Cat., p. 671, Part 1. 

* Op. c<l. 
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accepts the trinity of reals, viz. Brahman, the cit and the acit,i and a 
relation of natural diflFerence-non-difference (svabhavika-bhedabheda) 
between them—a point upon which he insists again and again .2 He 
takes Brahman to be identical with Kn^na,^ but makes no mention of 
Radha in his commentary. His elucidation of the doctrine of 
Nimbarka is admirable and lucid, also very useful in view of the fact 
that Nimbarka was a very succint writer. 


II. Vi6vacarya. 

Vi6vacarya was the immediate disciple of Srinivasa ^ and second 
after Nimbarka. We know nothing about his life and works. We 
know of only one work by him, viz. “Paficadhati-stotram*', a collec¬ 
tion of seven hymns in praise of his guru Srinivasa,^ but this work 
contains nothing about his philosophical view. 

It is interesting to note that in his copious commentary Vedanta- 
ratna-mafiju§a, Purusottama the immediate disciple of Vi6vacarya, 
makes obeisance to Srinivasa in the beginning and in the end,* and 
not to his immediate guru ViSvacarya, in accordance with the usual 
custom. And he sometimes refers us back to Srinivasa,7 but makes no 
reference whatsoever to Vi4vacarya, except only once, and there also 
he only quotes a verse from ViSvacarya in praise of Srinivasa.® This 
seems to suggest that Vidvacarya was not, after all, a very prominent 
man and did not have any work of great philosophical worth to his 
credit, otherwise his immediate disciple at least would have referred to 
his works. 


1 V.K., 1.1.1, p. 7, K.S.8. 

For a summary' statement of his view, see V.K., 1.1.1. See translation, 
vol. I. 

* V.K., 1.1.1, p. 11 (page references are to K.S.S. throughout); 1.1.7, 
p. 25; 1.2.21, p. 66; 1.4.9, p. 124; 1.4.20, p. 130; 1.4.21, p. 140; 2.1.13, p. 159; 
2.1.21, p. 165; 2.1.22, p. 166; 2.2.33, p. 205; 2.3.42, p. 236; 3.2.28, p. 291; 
4.1.3, p. 386; 4.4.4, p. 426 ; etc. 

* V.K., 1.1.1, p. 5, etc. 

* Vide A.C., p. 143. 

• S.R., pp. 125-126. Also published separately. See Bibliography. 

• V.R.M., pp. 1, 148. 

’ Vide e.g., V.R.M., pp. 127, 134, etc. 

• Op, c<l., p. 3. 
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III. Puru$ottamac§rya. 

1. Life and date. 

Purusottama was the immediate disciple of VifivacSrya, and the 
third after Nimbarka. 

Nothing definite is known of his life and date. He is said to have 
been born in Telinga,i although his exact birth-place is not known, and 
to have flourished in the fifth century A.D. as a contemporary of 
Gaudapada.2 g^t this latter view is not tenable, for it is absolutely 
clear from internal evidence that he flourished at least after 6amkara, 
as he criticises many full-fledged Advaita doctrines, not found in 
GaudapS»da*s system. 

2. Works. 

He wrote a copious commentary called “Vedanta-ratna-mafijuim” 
on Nimbarka’s *‘Da6a-61ok^^ Another work, attributed to him,* 
viz. the “Acarya-caritam** is, however, not really his work, but of a 
different Purusottama, as already shown.^ He is claimed to have 
composed some other treatises, too, such as ‘‘Siddhanta-k^irarnava’* 
which, unfortunately are all lost.® 

3. Doctrine. 

Purusottama gives a very lucid exposition of the general doctrine 
of Nimbarka, adding many new details. His main originality consists 
in the fact that he was the first (so far known) of the sect of Nimb&rka 
to undertake a thorough ciriticism of the Advaita tenets. 

He divides his work * into four sections, the first concerned with 
the padarthas or the categories, viz. Brahman, the cit and the acit; 
the second with the reconciliation of apparently contradictory texts, 
viz. the bheda-vakyas or texts designating difference, and the abheda- 
vakyas or texts designating non-difference, etc.; the third with the 
sadhanas or the means to emancipation, viz. work, knowledge, devo¬ 
tion, etc.; and the fourth with the fruit, viz. salvation. 


> TeliAga is supposed to be the birth-place of Nimb&rka also. See above. 

* Preface to V.R.M., p. 1. 

* B.M.C., Supplementary Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Books, 
1926, p. 819. 

^ See above. 

* Preface to V.R.M., p. 1. 


• V.R.M. 
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Section 1, The Trinity of Beals. 

(A) Brahman. 

(i) His nature and qualities. 

The Highest Reality is Brahman or BLrsna.i He is called 
“Brahman*’ because He is great in nature and qualities ,2 and He is 
caUed “Bhagavan” because He is possessed of supreme excellence.^ 
On the one hand, the Lord is absolutely free from all defects and 
faults due to beginningless matter, viz. from the five kinds of kle^as, 
such as avidya or tamas (i.e. nescience which veils the real nature of 
things), asmita or moha (i.e. confounding the body to be the soul), 
raga or maha-moha (i.e. hankering after enjoyment), dvesa or tamisra 
(i.e. malice), and abhinive^a or andha-tamisra (i.e. death); from the 
six kinds of vikaras, such as janma (birth), astitva (i.e. existence), 
vrddhi (growth), parinama (transformation), ksaya (decay) and marana 
(death); from the three gunas of prakrti, viz. sattva, rajas and tamas; 
from all the numerous effects of connection with prakrti. In this 
sense alone, Brahman is attributed.^ 

On the other hand. He is an abode of infinite auspicious qualities 
and powers, like jilana, 6akti, bala, aidvaryya, tejas, viryya, saudllya, 
vatsalya, arjava, etc. etc. Thus jfiana means the power of directly 
intuiting all space, time and objects; §akti means the power of making 
the impossible possible; bala means the power of supporting the 
Universe, etc.; aifivaryya means the power of controlling; tejas means 
tirelessness or absence of exertion in spite of continued and immense 
labour; and viryya means the power of defeating all enemies without 
being ever defeated by them. These six qualities of the Lord lead Him 
to undertake the creation, maintenance and destruction, etc. of the 
Universe. Further, sau6lJya means His willingness to associate even 
with the lowliest and the most imworthy, in spite of His own greatness; 
v&tsalya means overlooking the faults of His servants; mardava 
means not being able to tolerate the miseries of those who have 
resorted to Him; arjava means the coincidence of mind and speech; 
sauharddya means the attempt to protect others; sarva-darapyatva 
or saumya means being the one common resort of all; karunya means 
removing the faults of others; sthiratva means remaining steady in 
wars; dhairyya means keeping promises; dayS. means feeling grieved 


1 V.R.M., p. 40. 

3 Op. oU., p. 112. 


2 Op. eii., p. 60. 

^ Op. eit., pp. 43-44. 
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at the grief of others and the ^rish to allay it, and madhnryya means 
infinite nectar-like sweetness, etc. All these qualities of the Lord 
lead him to undertake the protection of His devotees.^ 

Thus, negatively, the Lord is devoid of all the qualities of the 
soul in bondage, i.e. of the qualities due to avidya or matter and 
karma; and positively. He is possessed of infinite number of greatest 
and worthiest qualities—^which are majestic on the one hand, sweet 
ontheother. Hence just as He is called “Brahman*’ and “Bhagavat** 
because of His supreme might and majesty, so He is called “Hari’’ 
also, because of His infinite beauty and sweetness which captivates 
(harati) the heart of His devotees.^ 

The Lord is called “Hari** also because He removes (harati) 
all sins of His devotees.* He is called Krsna for the very same 
reason.^ He is, thus, essentially devoted and solicitous to His devotees, 
and goes out of His way to help and please them. He removes not 
only the sins, but the merits (pujiya) as well of His devotees, i.e. 
frees the soul from the bondage of beginningless karmas. In this 
sense, the Lord is the giver of salvation.* 

The Lord is deva, because He plays with the Universe, i.e. the 
creation, etc. of th^ Universe is but a mere play to Him; conquers 
the demons, i.e. is the destroyer of the evil and the protector of the 
good; controls all beings from within; shines eternally; is worshipped 
by Brahma and other gods; moves everywhere and finally, because 
He enjoys.® 

The Lord is para, superior to both the perishable and the imperish¬ 
able. ^ He is the cause of causes, the Lord of lords, the God of gods, 
the original source of all deities like Brahma, ^iva and others, and 
eternally worshipped by them.® These latter deities, though possessed 
of great power and lordship, are not yet para or the most supreme. 
Some Puranas, it is true, speak of Brahma, l^iva, etc. as the most 
supreme deities, but it must be remembered that all Puranas are not 
equally authoritative. There are, in fact, four classes of Puranas, 
viz. s&ttvika, r&jasika, tftmasika and saipidrna. The first are con¬ 
cerned with s&ttvika objects, the second are concerned with r&jasa 

1 y.R.M., pp. 44-47. 2 Op. dt,, p. 49. 3 Qp^ p. 49. 

* Op. oi^.f p. 52. **P&pcun kar^ayati nirmulayati iti Ki-^pa.’' 

® V.R.M., p. 62. 

* Vide B.M., p. 238, Part 2. “Divu krlda-vijiglsa-vyavahara-dsruti-Btuti- 
moda-mada-svapna-kSnti-gatifu. * ’ 

’ Vide Olt& 4.8. 


8 V.R.M., pp. 108-118. 
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objects and had their origin in a rSjasa time, and so on. The sattvika 
Pura^as are concerned with Hari, the rajasa ones with Brahm&, the 
tamasa ones with l^amkara and the samkirna ones with Sarasvati. 
The sattvika Puranas like the Vifnu Parana and the rest are the most 
authoritative, for they alone lead to salvation, while the other kinds 
of Puranas lead to the mundane existence.^ Hence the Lord Vi^nu 
alone, and none else, is the most Supreme Deity,—“ekamev&dvitiyam”, 
one without a second. 

The Lord is the cause of the Universe, both material and efficient 
cause.2 

Several objections may be raised to this view. 

Firstly, it may be argued that He cannot be the material as well 
as the efficient cause, because we do not find ordinarily that the 
material and the efficient causes are identical, e.g. the clay, the 
material cause of a pot, is different from the potter, its efficient 
cause. To this we reply: we do find instances of the material and 
the efficient causes being identical; e.g. the soul is both the material 
and the efficient cause of its own knowledge. Hence we may argue 
thus: Brahman is the one identical material and efficient cause of the 
world, 

because He possesses the power of being so 
just as the soul is of its own knowledge.^ 

Secondly, it may be objected that if Brahman be the one material 
and efficient cause of the world, then the nature of the effect, the 
world, becomes a riddle indeed. Thus, the world cannot be of one 
form of collection,^ nor something produced or begun, for Scripture 
declares the Universe to be beginningless; nor, finally, can it be a 
transformation of Brahman, for no transformation is possible on the 
part of an all-pervading Being like Brahman who is devoid of parts. 
Hence we may argue thus: Brahman cannot be subject to trans¬ 
formation, because He is all-pervading (vibhu) and devoid of parts 
(niravayava), like the ether. Hence the world is not a real trans¬ 
formation (parip&ma) of Brahman, but an illusory one (vivarta).^ 

To this objection, the reply is as follows®: Firstly, there is 
no rule whatsoever that an all-pervading (vibhu) object can have 

1 V.R.M.. pp. 66-66. « Op, cit., p. 63. 

® Op, cU,, p. 63. ^ Saiphati-rupa. 

® V.R.M., p. 63. For a full oritioism of the vivarta doctrine, see below. 

• V.R.M., pp. 63-64. 
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no transformation; e.g. the ether, which is all-pervading, is declared 
by Scripture itself to be transformed into air.i 

Secondly, even what is devoid of parts (niravayava) can have 
transformations, provided it is possessed of such a power of having 
transformations; e.g. in the case of the transformation of milk into 
curd, it is not the milk really, but the milk-atoms, which are devoid 
of parts (niravayava), that undergo transformation. The fact is 
that it is the power (4akti) inherent in a thing which determines whether 
a particular thing can be transformed into something else or not, and 
not the fact of its having parts or not. Hence, water though possessed 
of parts (savayava) is never transformed into curd, because it lacks 
the power of being so transformed, while the milk-atoms, though 
devoid of parts (niravayava), are transformed into curd, because 
they possess the power of being so transformed. 

Thus, the two reasons cited in the above argument, viz. all¬ 
pervasiveness and not having parts, are both logically fallacious; 
and finally, the parallel instance cited, too, viz. the ether, is not 
correct, because as shown above, the ether can have transformation. 
Hence, the above argument that Brahman can have no transformation, 
because He is all-pervading and without parts, is not a valid one. 
On the contrary, we may argue as follows:— 

Brahman is capable of having transformation, because He is 
all-pervading, like the ether. 

Thirdly, it may be objected that either the entire Brahman must 
be transformed into the world, or Brahman must have parts, both 
of which are impossible. Puru^ottama refutes this objection just 
like Nimbarka.2 

Thus, we conclude that the world is a transformation of Brahman 
who is its one identical material and efficient cause. 

The Lord is the material cause of the Universe in the sense that 
creation means the manifestation of His subtle powers of the sentient 
and the non-sentient into gross effects. That is, during dissolution 
the entire Universe of the sentient and the non-sentient merges in 
the Lord and exists in Him in a subtle state as His natural powers. 
Then, in the beginning of a new creation, the Lord manifests these 
powers of the sentient and the non-sentient, developing them into 


1 Tait., 2.1.1. 

2 y.R.M., pp. 64-66. See above under Nimb&rka. 
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grosser effects and producing, thereby, the Universe of names and 
forms. 1 

And the Lord is the efficient cause of the Universe in the sense 
that He unites individual souls with their respective karmas, their 
results, and the instruments for experiencing them, i.e., it regulates 
the destiny of individuals in accordance with strict justice. During 
dissolution, the beginningless impressions of past karmas 2 get dimmed 
and confused, and at the time of a new creation, the Lord revives 
these impressions in particular individuals, thereby making each 
individual undergo the fruits of his past acts.3 

(ii) Hia forms (vyuha) and manifestations (avatdra). 

Like Nimbarka, Purusottama holds that the Lord is possessed 
of an external and celestial body, the abode of all beauty, grace and 
auspiciousness.* This body is made of the luminous stuff, aprakrti.** 

The Lord has different forms and manifests Himself in different 
incarnations.^ 

A vyuha is a form which the Lord assumes for the sake of creation, 
preserving and destroying the Universe, as well as for the sake of 
being worshipped. Then^ are four kinds of vyuhas, viz. Vasudeva, 
tSamkarsana, Prad 3 rumna and Aniruddha.'^ Further, there are twelve 
vyuhas, like Ke^ava and the rest who, as the mantra devatas of the 
ceremony of putting the white perpendicular line on the forehead 
(urdhvapiindra), are to be worshipped as such where enjoined.® 

An incarnation is the form which the Lord assumes for the sake 
of establishing religion and destroying sin,® as well as for fulfilling 

1 V.R.M., p. 66, 2 Anadi-karma-sauisk&ras. 

3 V.R.M., p. 63. Cf. V.K., 1.1.2, p. 13, K.S.S. for an exactly similar 
definition of the upadantva and nimittatva of the Lord. See Trans., vol. I. 

V.R.M., pp. 39-40. & See below. 

3 Hence the Lord is called Anantamurti, y.R.M., p. 47. 

According to ^anikara, Vasudeva denotes the highest self, Saipkar^ana 
the individual soul, Pradyumna the mind, and Aniruddha the principle of egoity. 
Of these four, V&sudeva constitutes the ultimate causal essence, the three 
others are the effects. Vide ^.B., 2.2.42. 

According to Ramanuja, V&sudeva is the highest self, while Saipkar^a^ 
and the rest are beings ruling over the individual souls, the mind and the principle 
of egoity respectively. Vide 6rl. B., 2.2.42. 

® V.R.M., pp. 47-48. See also under “Ritualistic Doctrine of the School 
of Nimbarka*’ below. 

3 Vide Gita, 4.8. 
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the desire of His devotees. There are three kinds of incarnation: 
viz. gunavatara, puru^avatara and lllavatara. Gunavataras are the 
creator, etc. of the Universe through regulating the gunas (viz. 
sattva, rajas and tamas) of prakrti. Thus the Lord creates the 
world through Brahma, Kala, Daksa and others; maintains it 
through Kala, Manu and others; and destroys it through Rudra, 
Kala and others.i 

The purusavataras are of three kinds, in accordance with the 
difference of limiting adjuncts, viz. first, the Person, lying on the 
Klaranarnava (Karnarnava^ayin), the controller of prakrti from which 
arises the mahat; second, the Person lying on the Garbhoda (Garbhoda- 
§ayin), the inner controller of the aggregate (sama?ti); third, the 
Person Ijdng on the Ki^iroda (Ksiroda^ayin), the inner controller of 
individuals (vyasti). 

The lllavataras are of two kinds, viz. avedavataras and svarupa- 
vataras. The former, again, are of two kinds—8vam6a-ave6a and 
sakty-am6a-ave6a. A svam6ave6avatara is a part of the Lord Himself 
directly embodied in a material form with, however, no distinguishing 
individuality between him and the Lord, as Naranarayana; while 
a 6akty-ara6ave6avatara is but a part of the power of the Lord, 
embodied as an individual soul and distinguished from Him as such, 
and carrying out His mission. There are, again, two kinds of i^akty- 
amdavedavataras in accordance with greater or lesser degree of the 
power manifested, viz. vibhava and prabhava, Rsabha, Kapila, the 
four* Kumaras, Narada, Vyasa, etc. belonging to the first class, 
Dhanvantari, Para6iu*ama, etc. to the second. 

The svarupavataras are of the form of existence, consciousness 
and bliss 2 like the Lord Himself, since they are the manifestations 
of the Lord’s own essential nature or svarupa. They are non-different 
from the Lord in natui’e, quality and power, just as one lamp is from 
another. There are two kinds of svarupavatSras, viz. amda-rupa 
and purna-rupa. The former, though full manifestations of the 
Lord, manifest ^pw qualities and powers such as the fish, the tortoise, 
the boar, the dwarf and the swan incarnations, etc. The latter fully 
manifest all the qualities and powers such as Nrsimha, Rama, K^pa 
and the rest.® 

* V.R.M., p. 48. 

* Sac-oid-Atianda-riipa. 

3 V.R.M., pp. 47 . 49 . 
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The following is a chart of the various kinds of avataras:— 


Avataras 


Gund.vat&ra 


Sra^tr Ralmitr 
(Brahm&, (Manu, 
Dak^, etc.) 
etc.) _ 



(Rudra, 

etc.) 


Puni^avatara Lll&vat&ra 

L_ 

i. I"'" ' n 

Karanarnava- Garbhoda- Kgiroda- 
^yin ^ayin i^ayin 


Aveda 


Svarupa 


Svazpda ^akty<aipda 

(Naran&r&yana, I 

etc.) 


Purna Aipda 
(Rama, (Fish. 

Kf^na, Boar, 

©to.) etc.) 


Prabhava Vibhava 

(Dhanvantarl, (Kapila, Kareva, 

etc.) ©to.) 


But although the Lord manifests Himself in all these various 
vynhas and avataras, yet the Lord’s own nature and powers remain 
untransformed and undiminished. The Lord remains ever Full, 
over One, in spite of appearing as many.^ 


(iii) Criticism of rival theories regarding Brahman, 

(a) Criticism of Nirgu^a-vdda and Nirviie§a~vdda. 

If Brahman be devoid of all attributes (gunas) and specifications 
(videsas), He will be outside all pramanas or sources of knowledge ,2 
and as such be unreal (or tuccha) like the sky-fiower, which also is 
outside all sources of knowledge. Thus, the attributeless Brahman is 
not, evidently, an object of perception, since He is beyond the sense- 
organs; nor is He an object of inference, since He is without any mark 
(linga) nor is He an object of Scripture even, for what is devoid 


1 V.R.M., p, 47. - S©© Epistemology b©low. 

* That is, in the inforeno©— 

All m©n ar© mortal. 

John is a man. 

John is mortal, 

John possesses the mark of humanity (the middle term), shared by infinite 
number of other beinge—which alone makes the inference possible. But in 

the case of Brahman, this is not possible, because Brahman does not posaeea 
Auy marks. 
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of attributes cannot be expressed by words. Thus, the attributeless 
and non-specific Brahman cannot be an object of rudhavrtti,i as He 
is devoid of class, attribute and action, nor an object of yogavrtti, as 
He can have no root-meaning, nor an object of lak^ana, as He is devoid 
of any connection with anything else, nor lastly, an object of gauna- 
vrtti, as He is devoid of qualities. Such a Brahman, therefore, 
incapable of being established by any proof, is but a myth, and not a 
reality. The real Brahman is essentially possessed of attributes, as 
shown above. 2 

(b) Criticism of Aprameyatva~vdda. 

Brahman is by no means aprameya or unknowable and outside 
all the pramanas, for in that case He would be tuccha or unreal like 
the sky-fiower—as pointed out above. Texts like ‘‘He is known 
by one who does not know Him, but he who knows Him does not 
know Him. He is not known to the knower and known to the non- 
knower” (Kena 11), “From Him speech turns back with the mind, 
not getting Him*’ (Tait., 2.4.1), etc. do not prove that Brahman is 
never an object of knowledge, but they only deny any possible limit 
to the Lord. Thus, the first text means that those really wise men 
who never know Him in His real nature, i.o, absolutely unlimited, 
while those who, in pride of their little knowledge, know Him as 
limited, fail to know Him. The fact is that the nature and qualities 
of the Lord being infinite, are really outside the sphere of ordinary 
logical thinking, and the wise recognise this fact instead of thinking 
that they have grasped the Lord fully. But they know the Lord 
through intuition. Otherwise, how can we explain such texts: “Know¬ 
ing Him alone, one surpasses death”? (6vet., 3.8). Hence, the con¬ 
clusion is that though Brahman surpasses ordinary comprehension, 
yet He is known through Scripture and direct intuition.^ 

(B) The cit, 

^i) Its nature^ size, number and kind. 

The soul is essentially of the nature of knowledge (jfiana-svarupa), 
i.e. different from whatever is non-sentient, viz. the body, etc. The 
Oarvfika view that the soul is nothing but the body, and the Naiyayika 

^ For the explanation of this and the following terms, see under Epistemology 
below. 

• VJI.M., pp. 60-68. 8 Op, oil., pp. 68-60. 
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view that the intelligence is not the very essence of the self, but only 
an adventitious quality of the self, generated through its connection 
with the internal organ—^are both wrong.^ 

The soul is not only knowledge, but a substratum of knowledge, 
i.e. a knower.2 

An objection may be raised here^: The soul cannot be both 
knowledge and knower, i.e. possess knowledge as its attribute, for 
here the substratum itself and what inheres in it, the possessor and the 
quality possessed—both being equally knowledge—are identical, just 
as one drop of water has no separate existence from water, but is 
identical with it. Hence the soul is not a knower, but pure knowledge, 
and only appears to be a knower.^ 

The answer to this objection is as follows In many cases, the 
substratum (dharmin) and the attribute (dharma) are very similar, 
but that does not mean that they are identical; e.g. a gem and its 
rays are equally luminous, yet they are different and stand in the 
relation of substratum and quality. Similarly, though the soul and 
its quality of knowledge are equally knowledge, yet on account of 
this very fact that one is the substratum and the other its quality, 
they belong to different categories (vijatiya) and are hence distinct 
from each other. The fact is that there does exist a difference 
between a drop of water and water, for that drop of water, having a 
distinct form (savayava), must be different from other drops of water. 
We can argue thus: A drop of water is distinct from water, because 
it has a form just like dust thrown into dust, or sesamum-grain in a 
heap of sesamum-grains. 

To say that the soul is a knower is to say that it is an ego—an 
“I”, for a knower always feels “I know’’, “I see”, etc.® 

An objection may be raised here 7; If the “I” were the very 
essence of the self, it would have always accompanied it. But that 
is not the case, for in the states of deep sleep, salvation, etc. the “I” 
no longer exists. Hence the “I” is simply an effect of prak^i, i.e. 
non-sentient. 

To this, we reply®: Even in deep sleep the ‘‘I” persists, as is 
proved from such memory as “So long I slept happily and did not 
know anything”, which shows that the “I” was present during the 

1 V.R.M., pp. 3-4. * Op, cit,, p. 4. 3 Qp^ cit, 

♦ For criticism of this view, see below. ^ V.R.M., p. 6. 

® Op, eii,y p. 7. ^ Op. cU. 

® Op, cit.f pp. 7-8. Of. I^rl. B., 1.1.1. The arguments are exactly alike. 
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state of deep sleep as the substratum of knowledge'(viz. do not 
know'’) and the feeling of happiness (viz. “I am sleeping happily”). 
Even the memory—“So long I did not know even myself”—does not 
prove the absence of the “I” during the same state. For here the 
first “I” (aham) means the self as it is during that state of su9upti, 
i.e. the soul, the knower, pure and devoid of all connection with 
matter, i.e. the body, the sense-organs, etc., while the second “I” 
(mam) means the self as it is during the waking state, in union with 
matter, i.e. the body, etc. Hence “So long I did not know even 
myself” means simply that the real, pure “I” persists in deep sleep, 
what is absent is the “I ” as it is during the waking state. Otherwise, 
on rising from deep sleep, one would have felt to the effect; “So long 
I did not exist, but now I have come into existence”, etc.—but such 
is never the case. 

Hence, the “I” must persist even during states of deep sleep, 
swoon and the rest. During those states, of course, there is no definite 
well-defined consciousness, as during the waking state, for there are 
present no well-defined, special objects then. Nevertheless, such a 
vague and general consciousness during deep sleep, etc., too, requires 
a substratum, for consciousness implies one who is conscious, and this 
substratum is the* “I”—^the real I. 

Moreover, there may be some room for doubt whether the “I” 
persists during the states of deep sleep, etc., but there can be no doubt 
that it persists in the state of release—^for release is not the destruc¬ 
tion of the self, but its full development. 

The soul is, further, an active agent or a karta, and continues 
to be so during its states of deep sleep and release. Of course, during 
the state of deep sleep its agency is not manifest as during its state 
of waking. This is due to the fact that the soul in bondage has to 
work through its sense-organs, i.t,. during its state of bondage the 
kartrtva of the soul has to depend on the function of its sense-organs, 
and hence, since in the state of deep sleep the sense-organs function 
no more, the soul does not seem to be an agent at the time. During 
its state of waking, too, it is not always an agent, but only when its 
sense-organs function in relation to some or other particular object.^ 

The soul is an enjoyer or bhokta and continues to be so during 
deep sleep and release. During deep sleep, it enjoys happiness (as 


^ y*R.M., p. 11. For objection to the view that the jiva is essentially a 
kartA and refutation thereof, see below. 
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is evident from the memory: “So long I slept happily*’) and during 
release it enjoys supreme bliss arising out of its direct vision of 
Brahman.i 

The soul, though knowledge by nature, knower, doer and enjoyer,* 
equally like the Lord, is yet never equal to Him, but is essentially 
under His control. Although the sentient is different from and 
superior to the non-sentient, yet it, in common with the latter, is 
dependent on the Lord for its very nature, existence and activity. 
In one word, the soul is dependent, and not independent like the 
Lord.® 

An objection may be raised here If the souls be not responsible 
for their own acts, but the Lord, then seeing that He induces some to 
meritorious acts, while others to evil ones, the Lord must be accused 
of partiality and cruelty. Purugottama refutes this objection just in 
the same way as Nimbarka ® does. 

It is not to be argued that since the freed soul has no karmas, it 
is not under the control of the Lord, for the essential nature of the 
sou] is to be controlled, while the essential nature of Brahman is to 
control,® and one can never change one’s essential nature. Hence 
the freed souls, too, are dependent on the Lord for its nature, existence 
and activity. 7 

It is not to be supposed, further, that since it is the Lord alone 
who leads the souls to this or that course of action, there is no use of 
the study of Scripture, recommending different courses of action, 
for the study of Scripture is by no means useless, seeing that it arouses 
the soul to the consciousness of its real nature. The soul, engrossed 
in the world of matter, thinks itself to be an independent being, but 
Scripture reveals to it the great truth that far from being an indepen¬ 
dent being, its very nature and existence depend on the Lord.® 

Because of having Brahman for its very essence (tad-atmaka), the 
soul is dependent on Him. This may be proved from the following 
positive and negative arguments:— 


1 V.R.M., p. 12. 

2 Of course, the Lord is not an enjoyer in the sense of experiencing the 
fruits of work, as the soul in bondage is; He is an enjoyer of celestial pleasures 
which He shares with the freed. 

8 V.R.M., p. 13. * Op. c^^., p. 13. ® See above. 

® V.R.M., p. 14: “ Niyantrtva-niyamyatvayos-tat tvain-padartha-svaru- 
patvat’*. 

7 Op. cit. » V.R.M.. p. 14. Vide V.K., 1.1.7. 

6 
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(Positive). Whatever has something else for its very essence, 
depends on that for its nature, existence and activity, like pots which 
have the clay for their essence. 

The jiva has Brahman for its essence. The jiva depends on 
Brahman for its nature, etc. 

(Negative). Whatever has not something else for its essence, 
does not depend on that for its nature, etc., like the sky-flower. 

The soul has Brahman for its nature. The soul depends on 
Brahman for its nature, otc.^ 

Thus, in nature, the soul is knowledge by nature, knower, doer, 
enjoyer and dependent. 

Next, the size of the soul. In size, it is atomic, although it is 
able to pervade the whole body and experience its pleasures, pains, 
etc. through its all-pervading attribute of knowledge.^ 

An objection may be raised here If the soul be atomic in size, 
it must be without form, without parts. But in that case, how can 
the Lord be said to be pervading it and abiding within it ? For, to 
pervade is to pervade something definite with a form of its own, to 
abide within is to abide within something which occupies space. 

The answer to this objection is that,* even if the soul be atomic 
and without parts, still it can be pervaded by the Lord who pervades 
everything. The fact is that the relation of the c‘ontroller and the 
controlled, the pervader and the pervaded does not depend upon the 
savayavatva or niravayavatva of a thing, but on the power inhering 
in it. That is, if one thing possesses the power of pervading and 
controlling something else, it does so, whether that thing is with or 
without parts, or whether it itself is with or without parts. Con¬ 
versely, if a thing possesses the power, i.e. fitness to be pervaded, and 
controlled by something else, it is done so, irrespective of the fact 
whether it is with or without parts, or whether that which pervades 
is with or without parts. Hence, the Lord, possessing as He does, 
the power of pervading and controlling everything, pervades and con¬ 
trols the soul. ^ 

Next, the number of souls. The souls are many,® while the Lord 
is one—herein lies one great difference between the soul and Brahman. 

1 V.RJil., pp. 14-16. 

* Op. oU,, pp. 16-16. For objection to this view and refutation thereof, 
see below. 

» V.R.M., p. 17. 4 cit. 

* For the objection to this view and refutation thereof, see below. 
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The souls are, in fact, infinite in number, and hence it is that in spite 
of the fact that more and more souls are being freed from the world, 
the course of mundane existence still goes on, and will ever do so.^ 

Finally, the kinds of souls. The souls are broadly of two kinds— 
souls in bondage (baddhas) and those that are free.* 

The souls in bondage are connected with various kinds of bodies, 
through the beginningless impressions of past works, and are possessed 
of a strong sense of egoity, i.e. falsely regard themselves to be inde¬ 
pendent of the Lord. They are of two kinds: mumuk^us or those 
who, after having undergone all sorts of pains and miseries in the world, 
have lost all attachment for it, but wish to get rid of their earthly 
existence and attain salvation, and bubhuk^us, or those who hanker 
after earthly enjo 3 nnent. 

Those desirous of salvation, again, are of two kinds, viz. those 
who desire for salvation which implies attaining the nature of the 
Lord, and those who desire for salvation which implies attaining their 
real nature.* The bubhuk^us also are of two kinds, viz. those who 
hanker after future happiiuvss (i.e. perform sacrifices, etc. for attaining 
heaven) and those who hanker after ordinary earthl}' enjoyments 
only.4 

The freed souls are of two kinds: nitya-muktas, or those who are 
ever-free, i.e. are never subject to the transmigratory existence and 
its miseries, are never in contact with matter, but ever abide in 
supreme bliss, intuiting and worshipping the Lord; and baddha- 
muktas or those who were in bondage previously, but are now freed. 
The nitya-muktas are, again, of two kinds: anantaryya, viz. the 
crown, the ear-ornaments and the flute of the Lord considered as 
living beings; and par^ada, viz. Garuda, Vi6vaksena, and the rest. 
The baddha-muktas, too, are of two kinds, viz. those who have 
attained supreme bliss consequent on their attaining the very nature 
of the Lord, and those who are content with the bliss consequent on 
their attaining their own real nature.^ 


1 V.R.M., p. 19. 

2 Op. cit,, p. 22. 

* Of course, salvation always implies the attainment of the nature euid 
qualities of the Lord and the attainment of the real nature of the individual 
(see above). But some mumulmus desire more for the former, others the latter. 
Hence the distinction between the two classes of mumuk^us. 

* V.R.M., p. 22. 

® Op. dt,, pp. 22-23. Vide footnote 3. 
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The following is a chart of the different kinds of souls:— 

JXvas 


Bekddha 


Mukta 


Mumuk^u Bubhuk^u Nitya-mukta Baddha-mukta 



1 


j 1 

Anantaryya PAri^da 


Those who 
wish to 
attain the 
nature of 
the Lord. 


Those who 
wish to 
attain their 
real nature. 


Those who 
hanker after 
future 
enjoyment. 


Those who 
hanker after 
earthly 
enjoyment. 


Those who 
attain the 
nature of 
the Lord. 


Those who 
attain 
their real 
nature. 


Thus the conclusion is:—r 


In nature, the soul is knowledge by nature, knower, doer, enjoyer 
and dependent. 

In size, it is atomic. 

In number, it is endless. 

And it is broadly of two kinds with various sub-divisions. 


(ii) Criticism of rival theories regarding the jlva, 

(a) Criticism of Pratihimba-vdda.^ 

The doctrine that the soul is not really a knower, but it appears 
to be so through the reflection of consciousness on buddhi, is an 
absurd one, for a mere reflection cannot behave as if it is really pos¬ 
sessed of knowledge—a knower. The reflection of the sun, e.g. can 
never do what the real sun does,,viz. remove darkness and cold. In 
the very same manner, if the knowing soul were a mere reflection, it 
could not have acted—as it evidently does—like a real knower. 
Further, here both the object reflected (the bimba, viz. caitanya) 
and the limited adjunct (the upadhi, viz. buddhi) are without form 
and colour, hence no reflection is possible, otherwise we have to admit 
that there may be reflection of taste on sound, or on time, of time on 
taste, etc.—which is evidently absurd. 

The very same argument applies equally to the doctrine that 
the soul is but a reflection of Brahman, for here, too, the object reflected 
(viz. Brahman) and the object on which it is reflected (vk. avidya) 
are devoid of form and colour. 

I V.R.M., pp. 6-6. See below for further criticism under Ke^vak&^lri- 
bhatta. 
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If it be argued that the ether, though without form and colour, 
is seen to have reflection over rivers, etc.—so why not here? We 
reply, the ether does possess a form and colour, since it is an inter¬ 
mixture of all the elements (cf. the process of Paficikarana). 

(6) Criticism of Avaccheda-vdda or Upddhi-vdda,^ 

According to this doctrine. Brahman, as limited by avidya or 
antahkarana (internal organ), is called the soul. Just as the ether 
within a pot (ghatakft^a) is distinct from the universal ether (maha- 
ka6a), but when the pot is broken, it is no longer distinct from the 
universal ether, so the soul as limited by avidya is distinct from Brah¬ 
man, but when free from avidya is no longer distinct from Him. 

But this view is absolutc^ly untenable. Thus, whether the limited 
adjunct bo avidya or antabkarana, the question is: how does it 
exactly limit Brahman ? Does it actually cut off Brahman into 
separate piece, as an axe cuts a log of wood, or does it limit one 
portion of Brahman (without actually cutting off that portion from 
Brahman) ? The first alternative is not possible, because what is 
all-pervading and without parts cannot be actually cut off into pieces, 
and also because in that case, the soul would cease to be eternal and 
unborn, as Scripture declares it to be.2 The second alternative, too, 
is equally untenable. Here the question arises whether the limiting 
adjunct is all-pervading or limited. First, it cannot be all-pervading, 
for then no going out, coming back, etc. of the soul would be possible.® 
Also, if the limiting adjunct, too, be all-pervading like Brahman, 
everything will be veiled, even Brahman, in His entirety. Secondly, 
it cannot be limited either, for in that case, although the going out, 
etc. of the soul become possible, some other difficulties arise, viz. 
just as on the motion of the pot, no motion of the ether within it is 
possible, the ether being motionless, so, on the motion of the limiting 
adjunct, no motion' is possible on the part of Brahman, the aU- 
pervading, who is motionless like ether. In that case, there will 

1 V.R.M., pp. 6-7. 

2 The sense is that if the soul be a part of Brahman cut off by avidya, then 
it is something produced in course of time and not eternal, just as a particular 
piece of log is something which did not exist before as such, but is brought about 
by the cutting off the log by eui axe. 

The Advaitins might reply that the eternal avidya limits Brahman from 
all eternity, hence the eternity of the soul is not jeopardised. 

* That is, the soul departs from the body at death, and returns to a new 
body. Now, if the upadhi (viz. antahkarana) be all-pervadmg—this evidently 
is not possible. 
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arise sudden and causeless release and bondage and violation of the 
law of karman. So the doctrine that the soul is but Brahman, limited 
by limiting adjunct, does not stand to reason in any way.i 

Further, the doctrine that the soul, which is but Brahman, is 
not really an active agent, but the limiting adjunct (viz. antahkarana) 
of the soul is the real agent, is also absolutely untenable, for the 
limiting adjunct, being non-sentient, can never be an agent. If it 
be said that it is not the limiting adjunct by itself, but the soul in 
connection with limiting adjunct which is the agent, we point out 
that the soul (which, according to Advaitins, is not an agent) cannot 
become so simply through its union with the limiting adjunct, which 
also is not an agent, otherwise we have to admit that a hermaphrodite 
can produce children through associating with a woman—which is 
evidently absurd. Hence the fact is that just though the fire is the sub¬ 
strate of the natural power of burning, yet this power is manifested 
only in connection with fuel, etc., so though the soul is the substratum 
of natural power of being an agent, yet this power is manifested 
through the functioning of the sense-organs only. That is, just as 
there is nothing contradictory in the fact that the fire docs not burn 
always, though the power of burning is natural (svabhavika) to it, 
so exactly, there is nothing contradictory in the fact that the soul is 
not always active (e.g. in deep sleep, etc.), though the power of being 
an agent is natural to it ,2 

(c) Ctiticism of Sarva-gatatma-vdda.'^ 

The doctrine that the soul is really all-pervading (being Brahman 
itself) but appears to be atomic through its connection with the 
limiting adjunct (viz. antahkarana), is equally absurd. If the soul 
be all-pervasive, the question arises whether there is a plurality of 
souls or one soul only. In the first place, there cannot be a plurality 
of souls, for in that case, whether the mind be all-pervasive or atomic 
in either case, the souls being all-pervasive, must be in eternal connec¬ 
tion with all objects, therefore with all minds, and hence everyone 
must be aware bf the thought of evei^one else.* Hence there will be 
^ Cf. 6ri. B., 1.1.4. 

* V.R.M., pp. 11-12. For further criticism see below under Ke^vakA^mTri- 
bhatta. 

* Op. cit., pp, 16-17. 

* That is, knowledge arises through the connection of the mind with the 
soul. Now, suppose there is a plurality of souls A, B, C, etc., all all-pervasive, 
and a plurality of minds Aj, Cj, etc. A, being all-pervasive, must be simul- 
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no special perceptions to the effect “You’*, “He”, etc., all 

perceptions being universal and identical. And, if every soul were to 
know everything and every mind, it would become equal to Brahman 
who is omniscient. 

In the second place, to say that there is not a plurality of souls, 
but one soul only, does not obviate the above difficulty, for the one 
all-pervasive soul, being connected with all minds, must be omniscient. 
If not, i.e. if it be said that the soul, though in connection with all 
minds, feels the pleasures, pains, etc. of only one of them (viz. its 
own), we are inevitably led to the conclusion that the soul is non- 
sentient.i And if the soul be non-sentient, it cannot, evidently, be 
the knower and hence we have to say that the limiting adjunct of the 
soul (viz. antaljkarana) must be the knower. Now, if the limiting 
adjunct be atomic, there can be no simultaneous experience of pain, 
etc. in different parts of the body (which, however, is an undeniable 
fact), for the limiting adjunct which is atomic cannot be simultaneously 
connected with different parts of the body. If, again, the limiting 
adjunct be of the size of the body ,2 the soul, limited by the upadhi, 
must also be so, which will go against the view of the Advaitins 
themselves. 

(d) Criticism of Eka-jlva-vdda.^ 

The doctrine that there is only one soul does not stand to reason. 
If there were only one soul, when one sleeps, faints or dies, everyone 
else would h4ve been found to be sleeping, fainting and dying simul¬ 
taneously—but this is never found. So this doctrine is absurd, and 
there is really a plurality of souls. 

{€) The acit. 

There are three kinds of acit, viz. prakrta or what is derived from 
prakfti; kala or time; and aprakrta or what is not derived from prakrti.^ 

taneously connected with all the minds of Aj, Bj, Ci, etc.; similarly, B, too, being 
all-pervasive, must be equally connected with all the minds Aj, B 2 , Ci, etc. simul¬ 
taneously, and so on; and hence the knowledge of A, B, C, etc. must all be 
identical. 

^ That is, a jada or non-sentient object is one which though in connection 
with something, does not feel it. Hence, if to avoid the conclusion that the soul 
is omniscient (which evidently it is not, seeing that it knows its own states and 
feelings only, and not those of others) it be said that the soul, though connected 
with all minds (which it must be, since it is alleged to be all-pervading), yet 
does not feel, i.e. know the states and feeling of all of them, the soul must be 
non-sentient or ja(^a. 

2 Madhyama-parimana. * V.R.M., p. 19. * Op, dt,, p. 23. 
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(i) TheprdJcrta.^ 

Prakrta or primal matter is also called “maya**, ‘"pradhana”, 
“tamas’*, ‘‘avyakta’*, etc. It is the substratum of three gunas, viz. 
sattva, rajas and tamas. The sattva is the cause of knowledge, etc. 
As such it is the best means to salvation, and also because it, surpassing 
the rajas and the tamas, gives rise to self-control, etc. which lead to 
emancipation. The rajas is the cause of avarice and the rest. As 
such it is the cause of the soul’s deviation from the path of truth. 
The tamas is the cause of delusion, etc. As such it is the main cause 
of the veiling of its own nature, as well as that of others. Prakrti 
is a state of equilibrium of these three gunas. 2 Then, when through 
the wish of the Lord—who is all along guided by the beginningless 
karmas of the soul—this equilibrium of the gunas is disturbed, and 
they enter into a natural relation of subordination and co-ordination, 
prakrti begins to producie various effects. 

The successive stages in the process of creation is as follows:— 

The first product of prakrti is the mahat. The mahat is the cause 
of perseverance, and is of three kinds, viz. sattvika, rajasika and 
tamasika. From the mahat arises ahamkara, which is the general 
cause of the sense, of egoity in the body of individual souls. The 
ahamkara, too, is of three kinds, viz. sattvika, etc., and is called then 
vaikarika, taijasa and bhutadi respectively. From the vaikarika 
ahamkara arise the presiding deities of the sense-organs and also of 
the mind or the internal organ—^which has four vrttis or mode, viz. 
manas, buddhi, citta and ahamkara. The manas is the cause of 
thought (manana). It is the cause of bondage when it is connected 
with, i.e. engrossed in the ordinary worldly objects, such as sound 
and the rest, but is a cause of salvation when, discarding worldly 
objects, it devotes itself wholly to the thought of the Lord. There 
are two kinds of manas, viz. impure and pure; the former full of 
worldly desires, the latter devoid of them. The buddhi is the in¬ 
strument of discerning or understanding (bodhana). The ahamkara 
is the cause of tjie sense of egoity in the body, etc., atid citta is the 
cause of reflection (cintanam). The presiding deities of these four 
modes are respectively Candra, Brahma, Rudra and Ksetrajfia. 
According to one description, their presiding deities are the four 
vyuhas, viz. Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha, 


1 V.R.M., pp. 23-37. 

* Op. cit,, pp. 24ff. Cf. the S&mkhya doctrine of creation. 
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respectively. But these two diflferent descriptions do not come into 
conflict by any means, because Candra and the rest are responsible 
for their functioning, while the four vyuha deities are to be wor¬ 
shipped as their inner controller. The location of the manas is in the 
throat; of buddhi, the mouth; of ahamkara, the heart; and of citta, 
the navel. 

From taijasa ahamkara arise the ten external sense-organs. 
These are divided into two classes, viz. the organs of knowledge, 
which are the general causes of the perceptions of sound and the rest, 
and the organs of action, which are the general causes of actions like 
speech, etc. There are five organs of knowledge, viz. the ear whicli 
can hear sound only, the skin which can feel only, the eyes which can 
perceive colour, form, etc. only, the tongue which can taste only, 
and the nose which can smell only. The presiding deities of these 
five organs of knowledge are respectively Dik, Vayii, Aditya, Varuna, 
and AS villi, and their objects are sound, touch, colour, taste and smt'll. 
Similarly, there are five organs of action, viz. the organ of speech, 
which is the organ for uttering sound, and is situated in the throat; 
the hands which are the general instruments for taking, holding, etc. 
(in the case of elephants, etc., however, these functions are performed 
by the tip of the nose), the feet which are the general instruments 
for moving about (in the case of snakes, birds, etc., however, these 
functions are performed by the breast, the wings, etc., respectively), 
the organ of elimination and the organ of generation. The presiding 
deities of these five organs of sense are respectively Vahni, Indra, 
Upendra, Mrtyu and Prajapati, and their objects are speech, receiving, 
moving about, elimination and enjoyment. 

From the tamasa aharnkara or bhutadi arise the five tan-matras, 
viz. the sabda-tan-matra and the rest, and the five great elements 
like the ether and the rest. The tan-matras are the subtler elements 
or essences which are called the elements or bhutas in their grosser 
forms. Thus from the tamasa ahamkara or bhutadi arise the sabda- 
tan-matra and from that the ether; from that the spar4a-tan-matra 
and from that the air; from that the rupa-tan-matra and from that 
the fire; from that the rasa-tan-matra and from that water; from that 
the gandha-tan-matra and from that the earth. The qualities of the 
earth are five, viz. 4abda (sound), spariSa (touch), rupa (colour), 
rasa (taste) and gandha (smell); those of water are four, viz. the first 
four; those of fire, three, viz. the first three; those of air, two, viz. 
the first two; and that of the ether, only one, viz. the first. 
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The prana or the vital-breath is a special kind of air, which 
upholds the body.i It has five different modes, viz. prana or that 
which goes up through the nose, apana or that which goes down 
through the organ of elimination, vyana or that which moves about 
everywhere throughout the body, udana or that which is the cause of 
eructation, and samana or that which is the cause of digestion. 
According to some, there are five kinds of air, viz. Naga or that which 
is the cause of eructation, Kurma or that which is the cause of the 
opening of the eyes, Krkala or that which is the cause of appetite, 
Devadatta or that which is the cause of yawning, and Dhananjaya 
or that which is the cause of nourishment. But these are really 
included under the five modes mentioned above, and are not inde¬ 
pendent ones. 

Thus, there are altogether twenty-four principles. Cf. the 
following chart:— 


(1) Prakffci 

(2) Mahat 

(3) Ahamkara 



Vaik&rika Taijasa Bhutadi 

(sattvika) (rajasika) (tamasika) 

(4) Antahkarana | I 


Manas, Buddhi, Ahamkara, Oitta j 

(6)-(14) External Organs 


Organs of Knowledge Organs of Action 


the ear, eyes, etc. the organ of speech, etc. | 

(16) ^abda-tan-matra 

(16) Akada 

(17) SparSa-tan-matra 

(18) Vayu 

(19) Rupa-tan-matra 

(20) Tejas 

(21) Rasa-tan-matra 

(22) Ap 

(23) Gandha-tan-matra 

(24) Pfthivi 

Prakrti, mahat and the five gross elements are the constituting 
material of the gross body of the soul; while the five subtle elements, 

1 Vide Br. Su., 2.4.9-12. (N.B.). 
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and the mind, the ten sense-organs, and the vital-breath are the 
constituting material of its subtle body. The body is controlled by the 
soul, and is the instrument of the sours enjoyment; it is the substrate 
of the soul, and non-separate from it. There are two kinds of body, 
permanent and non-permanent. The Lord and the ever-free souls 
have permanent bodies.^ There are two kinds of non-permanent 
bodies, viz. those due to karma and those not due to karmas. Thus, 
the forms assumed by the Lord, viz. the forms of Viraj and the rest, 
as well as the forms assumed by the ever-free souls, are non-permanent, 
but not due to karmas. ' And, the forms which are both non-permanent 
and due to karma are of various kinds, viz. the sthavaras or the 
immovable, such as mountains, trees, etc., and the jahgama or the 
movable, viz. gods, men, etc. These latter, again, are born from 
womb, or from eggs, etc. 

Thus, beginning from the mahat down to the body, everything 
is an effect of prakrti, and as such, non-different from it; for the cause 
and the effect are always non-diflforent. The distinctions of names, 
forms, number, use, etc. are due to the distinctions of states only of 
prakrti.2 

The entire prakrti, together with its effects, constitutes the ob¬ 
ject of enjoyment, the implement of enjoyment and the place of 
enjoyment of the soul. Thus, the objects of enjoyment are testes, 
sounds, colours and the rest, as well as the objects having taste, 
sound, colour, etc., viz. food, etc. The implements of enjoyment are 
the body, the sense-organs, the mind, the buddhi, etc. The places 
of enjoyment are the fourteen worlds included within the Brahmanda. 
And the entire prakrti, together with its effects, constitutes the 
object of sport, the instrument of sport and the place of sport of the 
Lord. That is, while prakrti is an object of enjoyment to the soul, 
it is but an object of sport to the Lord.3 

The first two, viz. the objects of enjoyment, sound and the rest, 
and the instruments of enjoyment, the body and the rest, have al¬ 
ready been explained above. Now, only the place of enjoyment, 
viz. the Brahmanda, remains to be explained.^ The Brahmanda 
is of the shape of a kapittha fruit, formed out of the great elements, 
through the process of Paflcikarana,^ and contains fourteen worlds. 

1 See below under “ Aprakfta*’. 2 V.R.M., p. 31. 

^ Op, cit., pp. 32fl. Here the author follows the description given in Visnu- 
pur&na, 2.4. 

® See below. 
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It is thus a product of matter, and as such, negligible by one who 
desires for final release. 

The fourteen worlds are Bhur-loka and the rest, viz.:— 

1. Bhur-loka is this world, the abode of men and the rest. It is 
of the shape of a lotus and occupies a space of fifty koti ^ yojanas 2 . 
It consists of seven islands, surrounded by seven oceans. The seven 
islands are Jambu, Plaksa, ^alma, Ku6a, Krauflca, ^aka and Puskara. 
And the seven oceans are K^arodakarnava or the ocean of salt-water; 
Ik§urasarnava or the ocean of sugar-cane juice; Surarnava or the 
ocean of wine; Ghrtfi-rnava or the ocean of clarified butter; KsTrar- 
nava or the ocean of milk; Madhura-jalarnava or the ocean of fresh 
water. 

Each island is surrounded by an ocean as large as itself, which in 
its turn is surrounded by another island twice as large and consisting 
of seven varsas or lands, except the last, viz. Puskara, which consists 
of two only. Thus, the Jambu-dvipa occupies a space of laksa^ 
yojana. In its centre there is a mountain called Meru, of the shape 
of a karnika or the seed vessel of a lotus. It is surrounded by nine 
varsas or lands, viz. Bharata and two others in the south, Ramyaka 
and two others in tl^e north, Bhadre^vara in the east, Ketu-mala in 
the west, and Ilavrta in the middle. This Jambu-dvipa is surrounded 
by the K^arodakarnava or the ocean of salt-water, as large as itself. 

That ocean is surrounded by the Plaksa-dvipa, twice as large 
and consisting of seven varsas or lands. This Plaksa-dvipa is sur¬ 
rounded by the Iksurasarnava or the ocean of sugar-cane juice, as 
large as itself. And so on. 

2. Above the Bhur-loka there is the Bhuvar-loka or the space 
extending from the earth up to the orb of the sun, occupying a laksa 
yojana, and inhabited by perfected souls, sages and the rest. 

3. Above the Bhuvar-loka there are the orbs of the Candra 
(the moon), Naksatra (the constellation through which the moon 
passes), Budha (the planet Mercury), 6ukra (the planet Venus), Bhauma 
(the planet Mars),^ Brhaspati (the planet Jupiter) and Saptarsi (the 
seven stars in the constellation of the Ursa Major), and above these, 
there is the Dhruva-cakra (the Polar Star). The Svar-loka, the rt^gion 
of Indra, extends from the orb of the sun up to the Dhruva, i.e. it is 


' One koti = ten millions. 

2 A yojana == 4 kro^s or about 9 miles. 
5 One lak^a = one hundred thousand. 
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the ispace between the sun and the Polar Star, occupying fourteen 
lak^a yojanas. 

4. Above the Svar-loka there is the Mahar-loka, occupying a 
koti yojanas, inhabited by Bhrgu and other saints. 

6. Above Mahar-loka there is the Jana-loka, twice as large, the 
abode of Brahman’s sons, Sanatkumara and the rest. 

6. Above the Jana-loka there is the Tapo-loka, four times as 
large, the abode of deified vairagins. 

7. Above the Tapo-loka there is the Satya-loka or Brahma- 
loka, occupying twelve koti yojanas, the abode of Brahma. 

These are the seven worlds from the earth upwards. There are 
seven more worlds from the earth downwards. Thus: The Bhur- 
loka (with its seven islands and seven seas) is surrounded by the 
Kancana-bhumi, twice as large, and not inhabited by any animals; 
that, again, is surrounded by the Loka-loka mountain; that, again, 
by the Andha-tamah (deep darkness); that, again, by the Garbho- 
daka (the ocean of the womb, i.e. the fluid in the mundane egg, viz. 
Brahmanda); and that, again, by the Anda^kataha (the shell of the 
mundane egg, viz. the Brahmanda). Below that, there are seven 
worlds, one below the other and ten times as large, viz, Atala, Patala, 
Vitala, Sutala, Talatala, Rasatalaiind Maha-tala. 

In between these seven worlds, the Atala and the rest, there are 
twenty-one narakas or heUs, viz. Raurava and the rest, the abode of 
sinners. Below that there is the Andha-tamas, below that the 
Garbhodaka, and below that the Anda-kataha. 

Such is the constitution of one Brahmanda. There is an infinite 
number of such Brahmandas fioating like bubbles in the ocean of 
pradhana^—which is of the essence of the Lord’s power. Hence the 
Brahmanda is endless. 

The process of Pancikarana, referred to above, consists in the 
following!: The Lord, first, created the five groat elements, earth, 
water, fire, air and ether. Then Ho divided each element into two 
parts. Of these two halves. He kept one half apart, and then divided 
the other half into four parts, mixed each of these parts with each of 
the other four elements, taking just as equal portion in return from each 
of these four elements and mixing them in return with the element 
with which He has begun. Thus earth, e.g. ^ earthwater-fj fire 
-f J air+J ether. Similar is the case with every other element. The 


1 V.R.M., p. 36. 
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earth is called earth (and not any other element), because of the pre¬ 
ponderance in it of the element of earth. Similar is the case with 
every other element. 

So far is the process of creation. 

Next, the process of dissolution (pralaya-krama) i: The order 
of dissolution is that each effect is merged into its respective cause 
and not vice versa, i.e. the cause into its effect; for the effect can have 
no existence at all apart from its cause. Thus, the successive order 
of dissolution is as follows: the earth, through the gandha-tan- 
matra, merges in water; water through the rasa-tan-matra into fire; 
fire through the rupa-tan-matra into the air; the air through the 
spar4a-tan-matra into the ether; the ether through the i^abda-tan- 
matra into BhutMi or the tamasa ahamkara. The sense-organs on 
their parts merge into the rajasa ahamkara, and the mind and its 
presiding deities in the vaikarika or the sattvika ahamkara. Then 
these three kinds of ahamkara disappear into the mahat, and the 
mahat into prakrti, the prakrti into the Imperishable, the Imperishable 
into Darkness, and the Darkness into the supreme Lord. 

(ii) Kdla,^ 

The second kind of the acit is kala or time—which is different 
from the prakrta and the aprakfta. It is eternal, and all-pervasiVe, 
and persists even before creation and during dissolution. It is the 
cause of such conventional distinctions like the past, present and 
future, the simultaneous, the eternal, the quick,® etc. It is, further, 
instrumental in the creation and destruction of the universe, which, 
evidently, involve time, and the specific instrument of such measure¬ 
ments like paramanu,^ etc., up to parardha.® Thus, time is the 
basic principle of the entire cosmic existence. But though the regu¬ 
lator and controller of everything, it, itself is entirely under the control 
of the Lord. Though time is indivisible and ever continuous and 
ever present in its own nature, yet it is non-permanent in the form of 


1 V.R.M., p. 37. 

* Op, cit., pp. 37-38. 

^ That is, in practical life, we constantly use such expressions like "^This 
is”, “That will be”, ‘‘These are simultaneous”, “That is eternal”, etc., and 
all these expressions involve time. 

\ A parama^u is the time taken by the stm to traverse an atomic sphere. 
All these measiires are evidently bctsed on time alone. 

» Vide V.K., 1.1.1., p. 19, K.S.S. 
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its effects which are due to the limiting adjunct being the sun^s revolii- 
tion.i 

(iii) The aprdkrta.^ 

Aprakrta is a kind of the non-sentient different from prakrti 
and kala. It is termed variously as nitya-vibhuti, paramatma-loka, 
parama-vyoma, visnu-pada, parama-pada, etc. It is illuminoiis or 
refulgent by nature, i.e. does not veil itself or anything else, absolutely 
unlimited and eternal. It is called “bliss”, because it manifests bliss. 
It is the stuff of the Lord’s nitya-vibhuti or celestial manifestation, 
e.g. the manifestation of the vi^varupa by the Lord Krsna to Arjuna.^ 
It is also the stuff of the region and forms of the Lord and of the over- 
free souls. It constitutes, in short, the objects of enjoyment such as 
the forms (vigraha), etc., the implements of enjoyment—such as 
ornaments, weapons, carriages, seats, flower, leaves, fruits, etc.— 
and the places of enjoyment—such as gateways, courtyards, ramparts, 
crystal palaces, forests, glens, lakes, etc.—of the Lord and the over- 
free souls, just as prakrti (as shown above) ^ constitute the objects, 
implements and places of enjoyment of the souls. 

The body of the Lord and the bodies of the over-free souls are due 
to the Lord’s own eternal wish, and are, as such, eternal and natural. 
The freed souls, too, when they are released from their earthly bodies, 
i.e. from all connection with prakrti, are endowed with such eternal 
and celestial bodies, which are subject to no change or decay. Just 
as during a festival, the king gives clothes, ornaments, etc. to his 
servants. So when the freed souls are freed from matter, the Lord 
endows them with eternal bodies as instruments of His own service.^ 

The body of the Lord, like His own nature, is the substratum of 
infinite auspicious qualities, such as beauty, grace, sweetness and the 

1 That is, time as a whole is eternal, while particular portions of time are 
non-etemal, e.g. a minute passes away, so does a day, or a month or a year. 
And these particular portions are not real divisions of time—which is really 
indivisible—but only divisions to the limiting adjunct in the sense that time 
is divided by tis for practical convenience only, in accordance with the revolution 
of the sun. Thus, the sun’s revolution on its own axis once constitutes a day 
for us, its revolution round the sim once constitutes a year for us, and so on. 

2 V.R.M., pp. 39-40. Vide V.K., 1.1.1, p. 10, K.S.S. 

* That is, just as the soul enjoys its body, so the Lord, too, enjoys His. 

* See above, p. 91. 

* That is, the muktas worship and serve the Lord through their celestial 
bodies. 
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rest—every one of them immeasurable and infinite. But though the 
Lord possesses a body, He is not in need of the sense-organs for seeing, 
etc.<—as He can do so without the help of sense-organs. Similar is 
the case with the freed souls, too, who are similar to the Lord. And, 
they are all beyond infiuence of time. 


(iv) Criticism of rival theories regarding the jagat. 

{a) Criticism of Vivarta^vdda.^ 

The doctrine that the world is simply a vivarta (illusory, and not 
real, transformation) of Brahman is absolutely untenable. The Lord 
is, undoubtedly, one and without a second, but that does not imply 
by any means the falsity of any and ever 3 d;hing besides the Lord. 
It implies that the Lord is without an equal or a superior. How can 
the world be falsely superimposed upon Brahman, seeing that there 
can be no superimposition of what is unreal ? The rule is that a thing 
existing in one place is superimposed upon another, but a sky-fiower 
is never superimposed on anything. 

If it be said that the only requisite for making the superimposition 
of one thing upon ^another possible is that the thing superimposed 
must be perceived and not necessarily that it must be real, we reply, 
that the very perception of what is asat is not possible. 

If it be said that just as there is the perception of a snake in place 
of a rope, so the perception of the world, too, is a false perception, 
due to dosas (avidya, etc.) and not a real perception, we reply, the 
unreal world can never be the cause of the perception of the world, its 
effect. The fact is that an unreal object can never be the cause of any¬ 
thing, for the cause must be possessed of certain powers of producing 
tlie particular effect. The unreal snake is not the cause of fear, 
trembling, etc., but the real knowledge of the snake. And the unreal 
snake is not also the cause of this knowledge of the snake, but the real 
dosas—such as distance, absence of proper light, defective eyesight, 
etc., are the caus^^ of that knowledge. Similarly, the knowledge of 
past rain is not produced by the non-existing rain, but by the existing 
effects of the rain, such as muddy road, wet grass, otc., and the know¬ 
ledge of future rain, too, is produced by the real science of Astronomy, 
So, nowhere the asat is a cause. Hence the superimposition of the 
asat being impossible, the vivarta theory is absolutely untenable. 


1 V.R.M., pp. 66-69. 
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If it be said! that the following process of inference proves the 
falsity of the world, viz. the world is false, because it is perceivable, 
like the nacre-silver, we reply that in that case. Brahman, too, being 
perceivable (by the knowers), must be false, on the ground of the 
inference: Brahman is false, because He is perceivable, like the world. 
That Brahman is perceivable by knowers is proved from many scrip¬ 
tural passages.2 

The famous passage “Vacarambhana-vikara”( Chand., 6.1.6) by 
no means proves the vivarta theory. The use of the term “vikara ** 
(transformation) leaves no room for doubt that the effects are real 
transformations of the cause, otherwise the term “bhranti** (error) 
would have been used. Moreover, the vivarta illustrations, viz. 
snake-rope, etc., do not fit in with the above text which professedly 
teaches the doctrine that through the knowledge of one (viz. the 
cause) there is the knowledge of all (viz. its effects). Now, this fits 
in very well with the Parinama doctrine, e.g. through the knowledge 
of clay, there is the knowledge of all the effects of clay; but how can 
it be said that through the knowledge of rope, there is knowledge of 
snake ? * 

Hence the vivarta-vada is supported by neither reason, nor 
Scripture.^ 

(v) Epistemology. 

There are three sources of valid knowledge (pramana), viz. 
perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana) and authority (6abda). 
Perception is the knowledge arising from the connection of sense- 
organs with objects, e.g. “I see my teacher,’’ etc.; inference is the 
knowledge arising from the knowledge of vyapti, e.g. the mountain 
is on fire, because it smokes, and whether smoke is on fire, as the 
oven; and authority is the word or testimony of the wise (apta-vakya). 
A wise person is one who is free from the four causes of error, viz. 
weakness of intellect, etc., and speaks the truth. 

There are three kinds of the wise—the wisest (Aptatama) is 
the Veda, and the Vedic texts are the most authoritative. A little 
less wise are the Smrtis, like the Manu Smrti and the rest, and the 
Smrti texts are a little less authoritative, while the commentators 


» V.R.M., pp. 68-69. 

• Vide, e.g., Byh., 2.4.6, etc. * V.R.M., p. 67. 

^ See for further oritioisms under Ke^vakatolribhatta. 
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and expounders of 6ruti and Smrti are one degree less wise, since they 
have to depend on both iSruti and Smrti and their words are one degree 
less authoritative. 

Now, among these three sources of knowledge, perception and 
inference are liable to error, e.g. on seeing a magic head, one may 
take it to be a real head, or again, simply on seeing smoke issuing 
from a hill, one may infer that the hill is on fire, although the fire may 
have been long before extinguished by rain. But ^abda is more 
authoritative and trustworthy than these two. 

Upamana and the rest are not to be taken as independent pra- 
manas, since they really fall under one or other of the above three.^ 

There are two kinds of i^abda-vrttis, viz. mukhya and gauna.^ 
The former is of the form of ^akti or the inherent power of a word 
to express its meaning. It is of three kinds, viz. rudhi, yoga and yoga- 
rudhi. The first implies the samudaya 6akti of a word, as Hari, NSrada, 
etc. It, again, is of two kinds, viz. paryyaya (synonyms or having 
one sense), e.g. hasta (hand), etc., and anekartha (having many senses), 
e.g. hari (which means a variety of things like horse, lion, the sun, etc.). 
The second' implies the avayava §akti of a word, e.g. Madhava, 
Ramakanta, etc. The third is a combination of the first two, e.g. 
soma, pankaja, etc. 

The second kind of 6abda-vrtti also is of two kinds, viz. laksana 
and gauni. The first implies something connected with the actual 
object (i^akya) implied by the word (and not the actual object itself). 
It is of three kinds, viz. jahat, e.g. ‘‘The village situated on the 
Gangesdoes not mean that the village is situated on the river 
Ganges, but that it is situated on the coast of the Ganges (which is 
connected with the Ganges); ajahat, e.g. “Protect the curd from 
crows” does not mean that the curd is to be protected from crows 
alone, but that other pests as well, as dogs, etc., and jahadajahat^ 
e.g. “Thou art that”—here the peculiar attributes of the soul and 
Brahman are overlooked, while both are regarded in their common 
features alone. ^ 

The second implies coimection with the qualities of the actual 
object (and not the actual object itself) implied by the word, e.g. 
“Devadatta is a lion”. Here, evidently, it is not meant that Deva- 

1 Vide the Advaita view which regards these as independent pram&nas. 
Cf. Ved&nta-paribha§a, ohs. 1-6. 

* Vide Vedanta-paribh§.§&, ch. 4. 
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datta is actually a lion, but simply that he possesses some qualities 
of the lion— gre&t strength, fearlessness, etc. 

This is a chart of the sources of knowledge acknowledged by 


Purusottama:— 


Fratyak^ 


Pramanas 

! 


Anumana 


l^abda 


Aptatajna Aptataj^ Apta 

(Veda) (Smyti, etc.) (Brahma-sutras, etc.) 


^abda-vrttifl 

I 


Mukhya 


Gauna 


Ru|dii Yoga Yoga-ru(^i Lak^na 


Gauni 


Paryaya Anekartha 


I 

Jahat 


Ajahat 


Jahadajahat 


Section 2, Reconciliation of Abheda and Bheda Vdkyas. 

(i) Relation between Brahman, the cit and the acit. 

On the one hand, the cit and the acit are non-different from 
Brahman, on the following three grounds:— 

(а) because they have Brahman for their essence (Brahmat- 

maka), and whatever has something else for its essence is 
non-different from it, as e.g. a gold ear-ring from gold; 

(б) because they have their existence and activity under the 

control of Brahman (tad-ayatta-sthiti-pravrtti) and 
whatever is under the control of something else for its 
existence and activity is non-different from it, e.g. the 
sense-organs are non-different from the prana; 

(c) because they are pervaded by Brahman (tad-vySpya), and 
whatever is pervaded by something is non-different 
from it.i 

On the other hand, the cit and the acit are different from Brahman, 
for there is an essential difference between the nature of these three: 
Brahman is the controller (niyantr), the cit the enjoyer (bhoktr) and 
the acit the enjoyed (bhogya).* 


1 V.R.M., pp. 88-89. 


* Op. cU.f p. 86. 
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Hence the truth of things is a natural difference-non-difference 
(svabhavika-bhedabheda). 

In this way alone can the bheda and abheda texts be reconciled. 
There are two kinds of existence, sva-tantra (or independent), para- 
tantra (or dependent). An independent being has his own existence 
and activity under his own control—^the Supreme Brahman alone is 
such an independent Being. A dependent being has his existence and 
activity under the control of someone else, the soul and the pradhana 
are such dependent beings. The soul is kutastha and nitya, i.e. 
unchangeable and eternal, the pradhana is parinami and nitya, i.e. 
changeable, yet eternal. Now, the abheda-texts, designating abheda 
and denying bheda, refer to the sva-tantra-sattva, the Lord. The 
Lord is self-subsistent and needs nothing besides Himself—hence 
there can be nothing outside Him, nothing other than Him—and it 
is in this sense alone that there is Unity—^the One, without a second, 
and no plurality outside, and independent of Him. Hence if we look 
from the point of view of Brahman, there is abheda. The bheda- 
texts, affirming bheda between Brahman and the universe, refer to 
the para-tantra-sattva, the cit and the acit. The sentient and the 
non-sentient are not self-subsisting, but point beyond themselves to 
something else. Hellce if we look from the point of view of the universe 
there is bheda,—i.e. at least two realities—^the universe, the dependent, 
and Brahman, the substratum. Thus, bheda and abheda are equally 
true—only due to different view-points.^ 

(ii) Interpretation of the teat “ Tattvamasi 

In the light of the above discussion alone, can the great text 
‘‘Tat tvam asi’’ (Chand. 6.8.7, etc.) be properly interpreted. Here 
the term “tat" refers to the Lord, “tvam" to the soul, and “asi" 
the relation between them; and this relation is that the soul is non- 
different from the Lord, which non-difference is compatible with a 
difference between them.^ 

% 

Section 3. The Sddhanas, 

(i) The five sddhanas. 

There is a variety of sadhanas—viz. Karma, Jnana, Bhakti, 
Prapatti and Gurv-ajfianuv:ftti.8 

1 V.R.M., pp. 89-90. 2 Op, cit., p. 91. * Op. cit., p. 94. 
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1. Karma-yoga.i There are three kinds of karmas—viz.: 
Nitya, Naimittika and Kamya. The nitya karmas are those which 
are to be performed always, such as, evening-prayer, ablution, mutter¬ 
ing of sacred formulae, etc. Of these, the performance of sacrifices, 
the practice of charity, and Vedic study are obligatory to the upper 
three classes, while conducting and assisting sacrifices, receiving gifts 
and teaching the Vedas are special duties of the Brahmanas alone. 
Thus, the Brahmanas have six obligatory duties ,2 while the Ksatriyas 
and the Vai^yas only three. And, sense-control, visiting holy places, 
fasting, fruit-diet, distribution of food, etc. are obligatory to everyone 
equally. As to the different results achieved through these duties 
performed in different spirits, Pursottama holds the same view as 
Nimbarka.3 

The naimittika karmas are those which are to be performed on 
special occasions only such as the ceremony in honour of the dead.^ 

The kamya-karmas are those which are undertaken with worldly 
ends in view, e.g. the performance of sacrifices with a view to attaining 
heaven, etc. Such karmas lead one to endless births and rebirths, and 
are, hence, to be avoided by one who desires for final release. But the 
other two classes of karmas—viz. the nitya and the naimittika, are 
to bo performed by those as entitled in accordance with their respective 
castes and stages of life. The upper three classes are to perform those 
which are enjoined in the Vedas, while the Sudras are to satiate gods 
and deceased persons by libations of water, distribution of food,^ 
etc. "as laid down in the Puranas. 

2. Jnana-yoga. Jnana is a special kind of direct intuition 
(anubhava-vii^esa) regarding the nature, attributes, power and majesty, 
etc. of the Lord. It is generated through the repeated and continuous 
practice of the sadhanas, 6ravana, etc. (hearing of Vedic texts, etc.) 
by one desirous of salvation, who, having his mind purified by the 
disinterested performance of the daily and occasional duties, as 
befitting his caste and stage of life, has come to be entitled to the study 
of Scripture.® 

Thus, having ascertained the fact that the Vedanta-texts are 
concerned with establishing the nature and attributes of the Lord, 
one desiring for salvation approaches a preceptor, and hears and learns 
the real meaning of the Vedanta-texts from him. This is Sravana. 


1 V.R.M., pp. 94-96. 
^ Sraddha. 


* Nitya-kannas. * See above. 

® Tarpana; anna-dana. ® V.R.M., p. 97. 
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Next, wishing to realise and see for himself the truth of what he has 
heard, i.e. been taught by the preceptor, he reflects on it, discusses 
and tests it by means of ratiocinative argumentations, etc., in accord¬ 
ance with Scripture. This is manana. Finally, being himself con¬ 
vinced that what he has been taught is the true doctrine, and wishing 
to have a direct vision of the Lord,—^the object of firavana and manana, 
—^he devotes himself to a continuous meditation on the Lord. This is 
nididhyasana.i 

3. Bhakti-yoga. Bhakti is a special kind of direct intuition 
(anubhuti-vi^esa) consisting in an unceasing meditation on the Lord, 
continuous and uninterrupted like the flow of a river, increasing day 
by day so long as life lasts.2 

The Lord is to be worshipped by men of all castes alike, the only 
distinction being that the higher three classes are entitled to the 
meditations recommended in the Vedas, while the fourth class to the 
upasanas laid down in the Puranas only.® 

There are two kinds of bhakti, viz.: sadhana-rupika and phala- 
rupa. The sadhana-rupika bhakti is so called because it is generated 
through the continuous performance of sadhanas, i.e. through the 
accumulated mass of punyas or meritorious deeds, like penance 
charity, self-control, etc. 

Sadhana-rupika bhakti is, again, of two kinds—^Vaidika and 
Pauranika. The former consists in practising the meditations laid 
down in the Upanisads—e.g. the Madhu-Vidyft^ and the rest, and 
only the first three classes are entitled to them. The latter coi^ists 
in worshipping the Lord as laid down in the Puranas. Sadhana-rupika 
bhakti is so called also because it is conducive to phala-rupa bhakti, 
considered below.^ 

Phala-rupa bhakti is that which is generated through the grace of 
the Lord Himself. A man who conscientiously performs his duties as 
best as he can, pleases the Lord, and gains thereby a true knowledge 
of his own self, and then, through the grace of the Lord, again, this 
knowledge of his self—by convincing him of the utter worthlessness 
of his own self anJ of the absolute greatness of the Lord, naturally 
generates a supreme bhakti for the Lord. Phala-rupa bhakti is also 

1 V.R.M., p. 43. 

* Op, cit,, p. 97. Note that the author uses the term “bhakti” in the 
sense of “upasana” exactly after B&manuja.. Contrast Nimbarka’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the word. 

* Op. cU., p. 74. 


* Chftnd., 3.1 fl. 


^ V.R.M,, p. 127 
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called “para bhakti**, “prema-lak§ana bhakti’’, “dhruva smrti’', etc. 
It is a kind of mental mode continuous and lasting so long as the self 
does—^regarding the nature and attributes of the Lord, just like the 
modes of sense-organs regarding particular objects, lasting so long as 
those objects do. It leads to a direct intuition of the Lord. The 
attainment of this kind of bhakti is facilitated by keeping company 
with the good and hence those who wish to attain it, must always 
seek the company of the good,—or those whose sole end of life is the 
realisation of the Lord and who have consequently given up all worldly 
pursuits, and who never act contrary to the Lord’s command.^ 

4. Prapatti-yoga or ^aranagati. Prapatti is the complete 
entrusting of one’s own self to the infinitely merciful Lord through the 
means recommended by the good, when one is convinced of one's 
incapacity for resorting to other sadhanas like knowledge and the 
rest.2 It has six parts:— 

(а) The resolve to treat everyone with good-will and friendli¬ 

ness, being convinced of the great truth that everyone 
and everything, down to a tuft of grass, is the body of 
the Lord and as such deserves respect. 

(б) Discarding what is contrary to the above solemn deter¬ 

mination, i.e. refraining from all violence, malice, back¬ 
biting, falsehood, etc. 

(c) Strong faith in the protection of the Lord. 

(d) Praying to the Lord for protection, being aware of the fact 

that the Lord, though all-merciful, does not release any 
one who does not pray to Him, but is, on the contrary 
averse to Him (otherwdse there would have resulted 
universal release). 

(e) Discarding all false pride and sense of egoity, i.e. assuming 

an attitude of utter humility. 

(/) Complete entrusting of one's own self and whatever belongs to 
one’s self to the Lord, being convinced that such a 
complete resignation of the “I” and the ‘‘mine” to the 
Lord alone induce the mercy and grace of the Lord.® 

As to the qualifications of a person entitled to the prapatti-yoga, 
Purusottama holds the same view as Nimbarka.^ 

1 V.R.M., p. 127. See under Nimbarka ‘ Sahakarins to the Sadhanas \ 

* Op, cit., p. 97. Nimbarka simply mentions these factors but does not, 
as is natural with him, explain them. 

3 Op, cit.y pp. 100-102. ^ Op, cU.t p. 102. See under Nimbarka. 
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The object of prapatti, i.e. He to whom a man is to surrender 
himself is the Lord E^na alone, and not any other deity like Brahma, 
^iva and the rest, who are all subordinate to the Lord.i 

It is not to be apprehended that the soul, poor and puny as it is, 
can have no access to the Supreme Lord, the abode of infinite might 
and majesty, and worshipped by great deities like Brahma and the 
rest, for the Supreme Lord is not only all-powerful, but all-merciful 
as well and essentially devoted to His bhaktas.^ Hence although 
the Supreme Lord is not easily attainable even by great deities like 
Brahma and the rest, He is, nevertheless, easily attainable by those 
who have had recourse to Him.s And no reason can be assigned 
why the Lord, in spite of His unsurpassed greatness, should stoop low 
to please His devotees, for the motives and doings of the Lord are 
beyond all explanation and are not to be judged by ordinary standards.^ 
The peculiar efficacy or virtue of prapatti consists in the fol¬ 
lowing: Through the grace of the Lord all the sins of the devotee 
are washed off at once. He immediately attains the fruits of all 
meritorious deeds, as if he has practised every penance immediately, 
performed every sacrifice, visited every holy place and practised every 
charity. What others attain through one or other of the sadhanas, 
after a long period of continuous effort, he attains at once without 
any direct effort on his own part. He becomes entirely free from all 
fears and all embarrassment, and is ever protected by the Lord Him¬ 
self. Through the grace of the Lord he obtains the supreme sphere, 
whence there is no return. In this way, prapatti leads to salvation.^ 
6. Gurupasatti or Gurv-ajnanuvrtti. As to the nature and 
adhikarins of this means, Purusottama holds the same view as 
Nimbarka.® 

He points out that every one is not to be a preceptor or a disciple. 
Both must be endowed with certain qualities.^ 

He, who has resorted to a guru, has everything looked after by 
the guru, who helps him in all matters, relation to this world or to the 
next.® This wiH be made clear from the following analogy of a 
mother and her child ® : 


1 V.R.M., pp. 102-103. ' * See above, under PuruQottam&carya. 

» V.R.M., pp. 113-116. * Op, t>U„ p. 116. ^ Op. oit., p. 117. 

* For details, see the account given by Sundarabhatta. 

’ VJBJd., pp. 121-122. For details, see Sundarabhatta’s account. 

« V.R.M., p. 123. » Op. oi#., p. 122. 
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(a) A child does not know what is good or what is bad for 
himself. (6) Hence he follows his mother in all respects and 
does what she tells, being convinced, whether by instinct or 
by knowledge, that whatever she does and orders is always 
for his own good, (c) His mother, on her side, protects him 
from all danger and (d) ensures safety, peace and happiness 
for him; also (e) she herself takes medicine, etc. for curing 
her (suckling) child’s disease. 

In the very same manner, (a) one who desires salvation, finding 
himself incapable of following any of the sadhanas by his unaided 
effort, gives up thinking for hims elf of what is good and what is bad 
for him, but (6) resorts to a guru following him in all respects and 
obeying his commands, (c) The guru, in his turn, protects him and 
(d) leads him to salvation, and (e) does whatever is necessary for his 
emancipation. 

(ii) The theory of grace. 

It remains to consider the part played by grace of the Lord as a 
means to release. It is emphasized again and again that it is the 
grace of the Lord which is the ultimate and the most immediate cause 
of salvation in every case without distinction. Whatever path a 
man may follow—^knowledge, meditation, or self-surrender, etc., 
in every case, he must somehow or other invoke the grace of the Lord, 
otherwise all his efforts will be in vain, all his time and energy wasted. 
Salvation means attaining one’s own real nature as well as attaining 
similarity with the Lord, and unless the Lord is pleased to free the soul 
from the fetters of beginningless karmas, thereby enabling it to realise 
its real nature fully and to have a direct vision of Himself, no amount 
of unaided effort on its own part, however great and earnest, will be of 
any avail in bringing about the desired end. * 

The successive stages in the attainment of salvation (moksa- 
prapti-karma) are as follows ^ : A man who is looked at with favour 
by the Lord at the time of his birth becomes sattvika from the very 
beginning,* i.e. has a tendency to a life of purity and knowledge. 
This inborn sattvika tendency in him leads him to give up all worldly 
pursuits and hanker after mukti alone. This leads him to devote 

1 V.R.M., p. 133. 

* It is said that if a man is looked at by Madhusudana at the time of his 
birth, he becomes s&ttvika, if by Brahm&, rajc^sika, and if by Rudra, tamasika. 
V.R.M., p. 133. 
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himself whole-heartedly to the sadhanas, which has the effect of pleas¬ 
ing the Lord, who manifests Himself before him, and thereby he 
becomes free. 

It is clear from the above that right from the very beginning, 
down to the very end, a man has to depend upon the Lord at every 
single step. It is the grace of the Lord which makes him desire for 
salvation! in the beginning, it is the grace of the Lord which makes 
him a successful pursuer of the means in the intervening period, and 
it is the grace of the Lord which makes him free in the end. Thus, 
the grace of the Lord is the most essential pre-requisite to salvation. 

An objection may be raised here 2: The grace of the Lord must 
be either limited or all-pervasive. But it cannot be limited, because 
then it must be dependent on some initiating cause (as the favour 
shown by a soul) ^ and not of much worth as such. Neither can it 
be all-pervasive, because then there will result universal emancipation 
and the scriptural injunctions regarding the sadhanas will become 
useless simply.^ 

To this objection, we reply The Lord’s favour is undoubtedly 
all-pervading, yet it is manifested not to any and every one indis¬ 
criminately, but only to those who having approached a preceptor 
have had recourse fo the sadhanas. A thing may be universal, yet 
its actual manifestations may depend on certain conditions, e.g. 
according to the Nyaya view the universal (samanya) “gotva” (cow- 
ness) is all-pervading (all universals are all-pervading according to 
this view), yet all things are not found to be pervaded by it (a pot, 
e.g. has no “gotva” in it, nor a horse), but only a certain species of 
animals having dew-lap, etc. (i.e. cows which alone possess “gotva”). 
Again, according to the Advaita view, Brahman is all-pervading, yet 


1 Vide 6.B., 1.1.1, Mumuki^utva is taken to be one of the four sadhanas 
which entitle one to Brahma-jijflasa. 

* V.R.M., p. 18. 

* That is, a man favours his fellowmen sometimes, and sometimes not, 
such favour being dependent on some reason or other; e.g. he favours them 
whom he likes and not others, etc. Now, if the Lord’s favour too be limited 
like the jiva’s favours, it too, like that of the jiva, must be dependent on and 
conditioned by alien and external factors, and cannot, therefore, like human 
favour amount to much. 

^ That is, if the Lord favours any and every one at all times, evidently 
the s&dhaxxas, which are for this very purpose of invoking His favour, become 
useless. 

fi V.R.M., p. 18. 
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any and every one cannot perceive it, but only those who are fit for 
knowing it. Such is the case with the universal grace of the Lord. 

Another objection may be raised If it be said that the grace 
of the Lord, though all-pervading, depends on certain conditions— 
(viz. the sadhanas) the view that the Lord’s grace is the chief cause 
of salvation can no longer be held. There will arise also the logical 
fallacy of mutual dependence: grace depends on the sadhanas, the 
latter on the former. 

To this we reply 2 : The Lord is without an equal or a superior, 
thence the grace of the Lord does not really depend on any other 
condition besides Himself, but in order that He may not be accused 
of wantonness,—of partiality, cruelty, etc. in His bestowal of favour 
and also in order that Scripture, dealing with the sadhanas, may not 
be useless,—the Lord depends on those sadhanas apparently only in 
His bestowal of favours, and this dependence being but a mere 
semblance (and not a reality), in no way disproves His absolute 
independence. 

Section 4. Mok§a.^ 

Here Purusottama brings forward no new points, except that he 
gives a detailed account of the obstacles which prevent the attain¬ 
ment of salvation—which have already boon noticed above.^ The 
attainment moksa implies, thus, the performance of the sadhanas on 
the one hand, and the rejection of the virodhins on the other. 

IV. Devacarya. 

(1) Life and date. 

Devacarya was twelfth after Nimbarka. Of the previous teachers 
who flourished between Purusottama and Devacarya, we know 
nothing. Devacarya was supposed to be an incarnation of the lotus 
of Vi§nu (padmavatara) ® and to have flourished in Tailahga in the 
Vaikrama Yuga-rudrendu 1112,® i.e. 1112 Samvat or 1056-57 A.D. 
But this view is untenable, since it is clear from internal evidences that 
he could not have flourished prior at least to Ramanuja and Madhva, 


1 V.R.M., p. 21. ' 2 Op. cit. 

3 Op. cU.f pp. 132ff. 

^ See under Nimbarka; ‘ Virodhins to the SlUlhanas *. 

® S.S., p. 2, Intro, to S.J., p. 2. ® Intro, to S.J., p. 2. 
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i.e. not prior to the thirteenth century A.D., as he criticises the views 
of these latter philosophers.^ 

(2) Works. 

Devacajya composed a commentary on the Brahma-sutras, styled 
“Siddhanta-jahnavi**. Unfortunately, the whole of this commentary 
has not yet been found, but it has been published only up to the first 
p§da of the first chapter (sutras 1.1.1-1.1.31). 

(3) Doctrine. 

He accepts the usual doctrines of the sect—^viz. the trinity of 
reals; Brahman, the cit and the acit, and a relation of svabhavika- 
bhedabheda between them. His arguments are in many places 
exactly similar to those of Purusottama, whom he often cites as 
authority.2 

(a) Brahman, 

Brahman is Purusottama, the husband of Rama (or Laksmi), 
possessed of infinite auspicious qualities and free from material 
qualities. 8 

Brahman is th^ creator of the Universe, both its material and 
efficient causes.^ He alone can be the universal cause, (1) neither 
the soul, since in that case, the souls being infinite in number, there 
will be an infinite number of creators; (2) nor the four-faced Brahma 
or Hiranyagarbha, since he, not being eternal, but a created being, 
did not exist prior to creation; (3) nor 6iva, since he too is a temporal 
being and not eternal; (4) nor time itself, since this view is set aside 
by Scripture as false; (5) nor accident (svabhava), since on this view 
an effect has no fixed cause, but arises somehow by itself and hence 
how can it be said that accident is the cause of the effect (viz. the 
world) without contradiction ? Thus, this view leads to the horns 
of a dilemma: If the effect has a cause, it cannot be said that it is 


1 Vide S.J., 1.1,1, pp. 43-44, No. 94. Here he criticises the Vi6i§taxivaita- 
v&da of Ramanuja. And vide S.J., 1.1.1, pp. 36-37, 42, No. 94, where he 
criticises the Atyanta-bheda-vada of Madhva. Vide also S.S., p. 34, “Amye 
M&dhvab prahuh**. 

a Vide e.g., S.J., 1.1.1, pp. 51, 66; 1.1.2, p. 121, etc. (No. 94). 

« S.J., 1.1.1, pp. 27-28 (No. 94). Also vide 1.1.1, p. 64 (No. 94). 

^ S.J., 1.1.2, p. 121, No. 94. In defining the upddSnatva and the nimiUatm 
of Brahman, the author quotes verbatim from V.R.M., p. 66. See above under 
Purusottama for explanation. 
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accidental, but if it has not a cause, it cannot be said that it has accident 
as its cause] (6) nor, finally, non-existence (abhava), sirice non¬ 
existence can never give rise to existence, the sky-fiower to scent.^ 
Like Nimbarka, he points out that the Universe of souls and matter 
is a parinama or actual transformation of Brahman—who in spite of 
being without parts and all-pervading can have transformation,^ 
and in spite of having transformation remains Himself untransformed.® 
Brahman is satya or ever-true or eternal, jflana or knowledge and 
ananta or infinite. It is the last characteristic which distinguishes 
Him from the non-sentient—which is eternal and devoid of knowledge 
and from the sentient—which is eternal.^ 

Brahman is 6astra-yoni, i.e. can be known through Scripture 
alone, and not through any other source. Thus, He cannot be 
known through perception, since in spite of the fact that the all- 
pervading Brahman pervades the sense-organs, these latter fail to 
grasp and manifest Him, as the tongue fails to see colour, the fire-fly 
to manifest the sun. Secondly, Brahman cannot be known through 
inference also, since inference is not an independent source of know¬ 
ledge, but is based on perception.® It cannot be said that the following 
inference establishes Brahman:— 

Whatever is an effect has a cause, like pots, etc., and whatever 
is not an effect has not a cause, like time, etc. The great 
elements like the earth and the rest are effects. Therefore they 
have a cause (viz. Brahman),® 

since, by this process of inference we can arrive at best only at a 
particular kind of soul, like potters, etc. Further, the ether is not 
admitted to be an entity by the logicians and hence it cannot be an 
effect, and hence the reason cited here “Whatever is an effect*’ does 
not apply to the case in hand. Thirdly, Brahman cannot be known 
through comparisoij or similarity (upamana), for there is nothing 
similar to Brahman on the analogy of which He can be known. 


1 S.J., 1.1.2, pp. 96-98, No. 94. 

2 Op, cU., 1.1.2, pp. 109-110, 116, No. 99. The author repeats the argu¬ 
ments given in V.R.M., pp. 63-64. See above. 

® Op, cU,, 1.1.2, p. 116, No. 99. This is a point accepted by all others, 
Nimbarka and the rest. See above. 

* Op, oit„ 1.1.2, p. 122, No. 99. 

^ That is, we infer that a hiU is on fire, when we first see smoke issuing 
from it, etc. 

« Cf. V.K., 1.1.3, pp. 26-26, K.S.S. 
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possessed as He is of omniscience, omnipotence, etc. If it be urged that 
not only similarity, but dissimilarity too is a source of knowledge, e.g. 
we say '‘The elephant is dissimilar to the camel’’, etc.—and hence 
although there may be nothing similar to Brahman, yet we can know 
Him from His dissimilarity to the sentient and the non-sentiont thus: 
“Brahman is one who is dissimilar to the sentient and the non- 
sentient”—, then we reply: the knowledge of dissimilarity between 
objects is based on the knowledge of the dissimilar objects themselves, 
e.g. we cannot know that an elephant is dissimilar to a camel, unless 
we first know what an elephant is, and a camel is. Similarly, we cannot 
know that Brahman is dissimilar to the sentient and the non-sentient, 
unless we first know what Bi^hman Himself is,—to do which we must 
first resort to Scripture. Fourthly, Brahman cannot bo known through 
postulation (arthapatti), since it is but a mode of inference which has 
already been disposed of. Finally, Brahman cannot be known 
through non-perception (anupalabdhi), since it is included under 
perception, which has already been disposed of. Hence the conclusion 
is that Brahman can bo known through Scripture alone.^ 

(6) The cit, 

Devacarya points out, exactly like other followers of the sect, 
that the soul is of the nature of knowledge, etc. He does not elucidate 
these points, but refers us back to Purusottama’s “ Vedanta-ratna- 
mafijusa”.^ 

(c) The acit. 

Like others, he holds that there are three kinds of the acit: prakfta, 
aprakpta and kala,^ and describes them exactly after Purusottama.^ 

(d) Relation between Brahman, the cit and the acit. 

Devacarya criticises four different schools—viz. Aupadhika- 
bhedabheda-vada, Advaita-vada,® Dvaita-vada and Vifiistadvaita- 


1 S.J., 1.1.3, pp^ 126ff., No. 99. 

2 Op. cit., 1.1.1, p. 56, No. 94. See above. 

3 Op. cit., 1.1.1, p. 77, No. 94. ^ 

* Except that he does not speak of them in such groat detail. Vide S.J., 
1.1.1, pp. 77-78, No. 94, for the prakrta; op. cit., p. 84, for the aprakrta; and 
op. cit., pp. 86-87, for kala. Vide supra. 

* The point of distinction between tlie Aupadhika-bhed5bheda-vada and 
Pure Advaita-vada is not clear, for both seem to represent the identical doctrine. 
Of course, Devao&rya himself does not use these terms, Aupadhika-bhedabheda- 
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v^a, and establishes the doctrine of Svabhavika-bhedabheda- 
vada.i 

1. According to the first doctrine, Brahman is by nature One,— 
a pure identity, while the differences are due to begiiiningless adjuncts, 
which cease on the rise of the knowledge of identity through texts 
like “Thou art that”, etc. (Chand., 6.8.7, etc.). But this view is 
untenable, for each of the following five possible alternatives leads 
to absurdities. Thus:— 

(а) It cannot be said that the soul is a portion of Brahman 

actually cut off from Him by the limiting adjunct, 
since first. Brahman cannot be cut off thus, and secondly, 
the soul becomes non-eternal on this view.^ 

(б) It cannot be said that the soul is a part of Brahman (not 

actually cut off from Him but) connected with the 
atomic upadhi,^ since first, in that case all the faults 
of the upMhi will pertain to Brahman, and secondly, 
motion of Brahman being not possible on the motion 
of the upadhi, there will arise sudden bondage and release 
on the part of the souls.^ 

(c) It cannot bo said that the soul is Brahman Himself, con¬ 

nected with the limiting adjunct,^ for if Brahman 
becomes the soul in His own nature, there will remain 
no transcendent Brahman, unconnected with upMhis. 

(d) It cannot be said that the soul, a conscious being and 

connected with upadhis, is different from and other 
than Brahman (who is a conscious being, but not con¬ 
nected with upadhis), for if a second reality besides 


vada, etc., but he evidently makes a distinction between the first view (called 
Aupadhika-bhedabheda-.vada by Sundarabhatta in S.S., p. 30) and the second 
view (called Maya-vada in S.S., p. 30), while no distinction is discernible between 
them. Sundarabhatta (S.S., p. 30) makes Bhaskara the representative of the 
first view, but it does not represent the doctrine of Bhaskara, but rather the 
ordinary Advaita theory. 

I S.J., pp. 30ff., No. 94. 

^ Cf. V.R.M.,—exactly similar. See above. 

3 “Anurupopadhisamyukta-Brahma-pradeda-vi^e^ah. ” S.J., 1.1.1, p. 31, 

No. 94. 

4 Cf. V.R.M.,—exeictly similar. See p. 140 of the thesis, op. cit. 

5 ‘*Upadhi-saipyuktaip Brahma-svarupaip eva jivah. ” S.J., 1.1.1, p. 31, 

No. 94. 
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Brahman be admitted, the view that all difference is 
due to upadhis only (and is not real) falls to the ground. 
(e) Finally, it cannot be said that the limiting adjunct itself 
is the soul, for that will lead to the Carvaka view which 
identifies the soul with the body. 

2. According to the second doctrine Brahman is pure conscious¬ 
ness, free from all specifications and all differences, sajatiya, vijStiya 
or svagata,! and absolutely non-different from the entire universe 
of soul and matter. But this view is not tenable, because there are 
hundreds of scriptural texts which teach the difference between 
Brahman and the universe. 

3. According to the third view, the opposite extreme, there is 
an absolute difference between Brahman and the universe. According 
to this view, the so-called abheda-texts cannot refer to Brahman, 
for according to the abheda-view. Brahman is absolutely devoid of 
specifications and qualities and as such cannot be designated by words 
which indicate always objects possessing particular qualities. Hence 
the abheda-texts designate only the similarity between Brahman 
and the soul, but the real fact is that Brahman is absolutely different 
from the sentient,and the non-sentient as depicted by bheda-texts. 
But this view too is equally untenable, for the abheda-texts cannot 
be set aside summarily in this fashion. 

4. According to the fourth view, the sentient and the non-sentient 
are the attributes or adjectives of Brahman, and Brahman, thus 
qualified by the sentient and the non-sentient, is a unity, omniscient 
and omnipotent. But though the sentient and the non-sentient are 
attributes of Brahman, they are different fron Him, and do not corrupt 
Him with their own faults and defects. But this view is not tenable 
for the foUowing reason. The very task of an attribute or an adjective 
is to differentiate the particular object which possesses that particular 
attribute from other objects which do not possess it,2 e.g. the red 
colour of a red ball differentiates it from a blue ball and the rest. Now, 
in the very same manner, if the sentient and the non-sentient be 
attributes of Brahman, the question at once arises: from whom or 

1 Sajat!ya-bheda is the diUerence of a tree from other trees, vijatiya-bheda 
is the difference of a tree from a stone or an animal, while svagata-bheda is 
internal difference, viz. difference of fruits, leaves, branches, etc. in the same tree. 
Vide Paffcadadi, 2.14, p. 67. 

* “Vyavarttakatvam tavad-vide^anatvam iti sarva-pak^a-samanyeun.*’ 
S.J., 1.1.1, p. 43, No. 94.* 
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from what object do they differentiate Brahman? It cannot be 
said that they differentiate Brahman from themselves (i.e. the sentient 
and the non-sentient), for that which differentiates can never be 
itself the object from which the original object (i.e. the object of 
which it is an attribute) is differentiated, e.g. it is absurd to say that 
the red colour of a red ball differentiates the ball from red colour. 
But nor can it be said that the sentient and the non-sentient differen¬ 
tiate Brahman from any other object, because there are no other 
objects or realities besides these three: Brahman, the sentient and the 
non-sentient. Hence the sentient and the non-sentient cannot be 
attributes of Brahman. Moreover, the Vi6istadvaita view also 
admits of a svabhavika bheda between Brahman on the one hand 
and the sentient and the non-sentient on the other, and between the 
sentient and the non-sentient themselves. Hence instead of admitting 
difference-non-difference in this round-about fashion, it is far better 
and reasonable to admit svabhavika-bhedabheda all at once. 

This criticism of Vi4istadvaita-vada is an original contribution 
by Devacarya, not made by any of the previous teachers of the sect 
(so far known), and brings out the subtle point of distinction between 
the Vi4istadvaita-vada and the Svabhavika-bhedabheda-vada, which 
are so very alike in most other points. 

Hence, Devacarya continues, the right conclusion is that the 
sentient and the non-sentient are both different and non-different 
from Brahman.i 

(e) M61c§a, 

Salvation implies attaining the Lord, consequent on being free 
from Matter. “Attaining’* means giving up the sense of puny and 
selfish egoity—^the ideals of “I” and “mine” (sva-mamatva-bhavana) 
and abiding in pure unceasing intuition of the Lord.® Therefore, 
salvation does not imply the destruction of the real individuality of 
the soul, but only of its narrow egoity. 

The freed soul, too, is under the control of the Lord, like the 
soul in bondage, but the great difference between the two is that while 
the soul in bondage is subject to fear, the freed soul is not, for fear 
arises only from one’s separation from the Lord and the freed soul 
being ever in the presence of the Lord, has no cause to fear anything.® 


^ S.J., 1.1.1, pp. 44-45, No. 94. Here the author follows V.R.M. See 
above. 

2 S.J., 1.1.1, pp. 164-166, No. 99. » Op, cit., 1.1.21, p. 22, No. 358. 

8 
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The freed soul is possessed of a non-material body, by means 
of which it enjoys all sorts of pleasures and worships the Lord.i 

Like others, he holds that there is no such thing as jivanmukti. 
The soul is finally released only when it is freed from the body.* 

(/) The addhanaa. 

Dhyana or meditation is the most direct and immediate (anta- 
ranga) cause of salvation. Mere knowledge of scriptural texts is of 
no avail here. Just as the mere knowledge of a medicine does not 
cure a patient unless he actually takes it, so the mere dry textual 
knowledge of Brahman does not free a man from the fetters of the 
world, unless he actually feels or realises Brahman by meditation. 
Hence Sravana (or hearing of texts) must lead to manana (or pondering 
over them), and manana must lead to nididhyasana (or meditation).* 

If it be objected here that meditation is a kind of mental activity, 
and if salvation be something brought about through it, salvation 
becomes something produced—an effect and as such non-eternal—* 
then, we reply: Salvation is not something generated by meditation, 
but the task of meditation is simply that it removes the veil which 
so long hid the LoM from the soul and enables it to have a direct 
vision of Him.^ 

Both the substratum and the object of salvation are eternal, 
being free from four kinds of operation,—viz. origination, modi¬ 
fication, attainment and purification. Thus, the substratum of 
salvation, viz. the soul, has no origin like pots and the rest, no modi¬ 
fication like curd and the like, is not something to be obtained, since 
its own nature is ever-obtained and is not something to be purified, 
being eternal knowledge. And, that the object, viz. Brahman is 
beyond all these four kinds of operation, needs no elucidation. Hence 
salvation too is eternal.® 

The fact is that when the eternal knowledge of the soul becomes 
contracted through its connection with the beginningless ajfiana, i.e. 
matter and karma, it is called “bound**, but when through the grace 
of the Lord, its connection with matter and karma ceases, and its 
original knowledge becomes manifest, it is called “freed**. Hence 

1 S.J., 1.1.4, p. 189, No. 99. » Op, cit., p. 196. 

» Op, dt., 1.1.4, p. 176. ♦ Op. oit., 1.1.4, pp. 177-178, No. 99. 

* Utpatti, vik&ra, prapti and seapslcpti. 

S.J., 1.1.4, pp. 181-182, No. 99. 
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bondage does not imply the destruction of the essential purity of the 
soul, but only a temporary contraction of its attribute of knowledge. ^ 

Thus, Devacarya too admits the grace of the Lord to be an 
essential prerequisite of salvation.^ 

He also holds that approach to a guru (gurupasatti) and devotion 
to him (guru-bhakti) are essential prerequisites of it. 

Thus: Gurupasatti 6ravana Manana Nididhyasana 
Bhagavat-prasada->Saksatkara or Mok§a. 

V. Sundarabhatta. 

(1) Life and date. 

He was the immediate disciple of Devacarya and thirteenth 
after Nimbarka. We know nothing (so far) of his life and date. 
But from internal evidence, it can be asserted that he flourished after 
Bhaskara, Ramanuja and Madhva.s 

(2) WOBKS. 

He wrote a super-commentary, styled “Dvaitadvaita-siddhSnta- 
setuka”, on his guru Devacarya’s commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras. He also wrote an extensive commentary, styled “Mantrartha- 
rahasya*’, on ‘‘Mantra-rahasya-sodadi’’ of Nimbarka. The first 
work, viz. Siddhanta-setuka, has not yet been found as a whole, but 
only up to the Catuh-sutri. 


(3) Doctrine. 

His doctrine is exactly similar to that of Puru^ottama and 
Devacarya. In many places, specially while criticising the Advaita 
view, he quotes Purusottama verbatim.* 


1 S.J., 1.1.4, pp. 182-183, No. 99. 

2 Op, cU, Vide also S.J., p. 3, No. 94. 

* Vide S.S., pp. 30, 34 and 42, No. 94. See above. 

* Vide S.S., 1.1.1, pp. 3ff., No. 94. Thus the following are some of the 
examples where he quotes from V.R.M. verbatim:— 

(а) The distinction between the two kind a of viragas, sahetuka and 

nirhetuka, p. 21, V.R.M., pp. 141-42. See above. 

(б) The distinction between the different kinda of dubkhas, p. 23, 

V.R.M., p. 144. 

(o) The distinction between svatantra and paratantra sattvSs, p. 48, 
V.R.M., pp. 89-90. See above. 
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(4) The sIdhana “GubOpasatti”. 

In his “Mantrartha-rahasya”, Sundarabhatta gives a most 
elaborate and detailed account of the method and procedure involved 
in the sadhana “Gurupasatti’*—which is really an original contri¬ 
bution to the sect, furnishing a guide to those who want to resort to 
this means. 

(i) Mok§a or the end. 

Moksa involves two factors, viz.: (1) freedom from the fetters 
of the world and (2) attaining the nature of Brahman.^ 

(1) The first means freedom from the beginningless avidya (or 

karma), wliich is due to the connection of the soul with 
prakpti or matter and consists in a narrow sense of “I'* 
and “mine”.2 

(2) The second means abiding in a constant intuition of the 

Lord, consequent on a direct vision of the Lord, due 
to his grace.2 

Thus: Freedom from egoity->direct vision of the Lord-^ 
abiding in eternal intuition of the Lord. 

. (ii) OurUpasatti or the means. 

A. Its general nature. 

Gurupasatti—which is a direct means to salvation—^means 
renouncing or offering one’s own self (atma-nyasa), i.e. of one’s narrow 

{(1) Arguments how the soul can be both knowledge and the substratum 
of knowledge, pp. 60-61. V.R.M., pp. 4-6. See above. 

(e) Criticism of Pratibimba-vada, pp. 61-62. V.R.M., pp. 6-6. See 
above. 

(/) Criticism of Avacoheda-vada, pp. 62-63. V.R.M., pp. 6-7. See above. 

(g) Criticism of the view that the “I” does not pertain to the essence 
of the self, but is something unreal, pp. 63-64. V.R.M., pp. 7-8. 
See above. 

{h) Arguments that the soul is a karta, pp. 66-67. V.R.M., pp. 11-12. 
See above. 

(i) Arguments that the soul is Anu, pp. 60-72. V.R.M., pp. 16-17. 

See above. 

ij) Criticism of AdhySsa-vada, pp. 78-80. V.R.M., pp. 66-67. See 
above. 

1 M.R., p. 28. 

2 Op. cit. Vide also p. 18 where it is said that the two syllables **mine*’ 
(mama) mean death and bondage, while the three syllables “not mine (na mama) 
mean eternity and salvation. 

8 M.R., pp. 30-81. 
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individuality, together with whatever belongs to one’s self (atmiya) 
to the Lord, through the guru,^ This may be made clear by the 
following two examples:— 

Just as in a sacrifice, clarified butter (havis) is poured into the 
fire (agni) by means of a ladle (sruva), so the soul is to throw itself 
into the Lord through the preceptor. Here the clarified butter 
stands for the soul, the fire for the Lord, and the preceptor for the 
ladle. Just as the clarified butter, when poured into the fire, is burnt 
off completely, so the narrow egoity (or karmas) of the soul disappear 
completely when it gives itself up to the Lord. Secondly, just as the 
clarified butter cannot be poured into the fire aU at once, but has to 
be poured into the ladle first and then into the fire, so the soul is to 
dedicate itself first to the preceptor, and through him to the Lord. 
Thirdly, just as the fire alone can consume the clarified butter, and 
nothing else, so the Lord alone can burn off the karmas of the soul 
and none else .2 

Or, to take another illustration: Just as a fond father at first 
ignores the faults of his son and lets him keep the object which he 
has stolen from him, but after a time sends an intermediary, a mutual 
friend, to his son to bring him (son) back, so the Lord at first overlooks 
the faults of the soul which has stolen itself (atman). His property, 
from Him, and lets it enjoy the world, but after a time sends a pre¬ 
ceptor to it to bring it back to Him. And just as in exchange for 
the few stolen objects, the son becomes heir to the whole property 
of his father, so exactly the soul in exchange for its narrow and puny 
egoity comes to attain the nature and qualities of the Lord.® 

This essential truth that the soul is to offer itself to Brahman 
through the guru is contained in the pranava-mantra “Om” and the 
bija-mantra “kllm”.^ 

Gurupasatti is the best of all the sadhanas, involving, as it does, 
every other means,—work, knowledge and devotion. Thus, obeying 
the commands of the preceptor is following the path of action (karma- 


1 M.R., pp. 14-16. 

2 Op. ct<., pp. 14-17. 

Here: Havi^-^Sruva-^Agni. 

Jiva-> Guru->>Bhagavat. 
« M.R., pp. 18-26. 

Here: Putra-*-Madhya8tha-^Pitr. 

Jiva-**Guru->Bh€kgavat. 
* M.R., pp. 9-10. See above. 
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yoga); knowing one’s self as having the guru for his essence (tad- 
atmaka) is following the path of knowledge (jfiana-yoga); and being 
devoted to the guru is following the path of devotion (bhakti-yoga).i 

Qurupasatti, further, involves the eight-fold yogas (a^ahga-yoga) 
which are regarded as means to a direct vision of the Lord, viz.: 
yama, or forbearance, niyama or religious observance, asana or posture, 
prS;na:yS.ma or regulation of breath, pratyahara or restraint of the 
senses, dhyana or contemplation, dharana or steadying of the mind 
and samadhi or profound meditation. Thus:— 

(a) The soul’s distaste for its narrow individuality (atman) 

and what belongs to itself (atmiya) is yama. 

(b) Intense love for the Lord and the preceptor is niyama. 

(c) The steadfast idea that all things, sentient or non-sentient, 

belong to the Lord, accompanied by a complete indif¬ 
ference to them is asana. 

(d) Assigning the different modes of the vital-breath (prana, 

apana, etc.) to the Lord, is pranayama. 

(e) Directing the mind to the Lord alone is pratyahara. 

(/) The uninterrupted intuition, viz. ‘‘Brahman is my self or 
essence” is dhyana. 

(g) The steadfastness of the above belief is dharana. 

(A) The continuous and uninterrupted meditation of the Lord 
is samadhi.* 

Thus, as every sadhana is included under this sadhana, the 
latter does not wait for any other sadhana, but by itself leads to 
salvation straight. Here Sundarabhatta holds the same view as 
Purusottama.® 

B. Qrialifications of the guru and the Si§ya, 

It is evident that any and every one is not fit to be a guru or 
preceptor, since the preceptor is entrusted with a great task—^that 
of leading the erring and strayed off soul back to its proper resort, 
viz. the Lord. Tlie preceptor thus must belong to one or other of the 
upper three classes; be versed in the Vedas; devoted to the Lord; 
devoted to the Sacred Mantra; devoted to his guru; engaged in the 
proper performances of the nitya and the naimittika karmas, as well 


1 M.R., p. 26. 

^ Op, See above. 


• Op. eit,, pp. 26-27. 
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as in the constant worship of the Lord; impartial, pure and free from 
malice; and an abode of kindness, parental love, forgiveness, honesty, 
tenderness, etc. 

A man who wants salvation should resort to a preceptor who 
is endowed with the above qualifications, and not to any one else, 
for just as one cannot cross the ocean and reach the shore in a holed 
boat, so one cannot cross the ocean of life and attain salvation through 
a preceptor who is not worthy and learned.^ 

On the other hand any and every one cannot be a 6isya or disciple. 
First and foremost, the disciple must be devoted to his preceptor 
heart and soul. He must regard his very self and everything he 
possesses,—his body and mind, wealth and youth, merit and demerits, 
relatives and friends, as but instruments for serving his preceptor. 
He must regard the preceptor as his all in all 2 ; be wholly indifferent 
to his own self and to whatever belongs to his self and renounce them 
to his preceptor; have complete faith in the words of the preceptor 
and Scripture; have right discrimination of what is permanent and 
what is not and what belongs to himself and what not. That is, he 
must realise that his own self and what belongs to himself really 
belong to the Lord and must be returned to Him as soon as possible, 
through the preceptor.^ Further, he must be honest and truthful; 
must not resort to any other means except self-surrender to the Lord 
and to the preceptor; be humble and not over-confident, i.e. must 
not think himself capable of resorting to other sadhanas without the 
help of the preceptor and so on.^ 

The preceptor should instruct only such a disciple and none else.® 

(7. Sticcessive stages of Ourupasatti. 

The sadhana Gurupasatti involves the following successive 
stages ®:— 

1. First, a man who desires for salvation approaches a pre¬ 
ceptor,—who is endowed with the stated qualities,—with fuel in hand, 
lies prostrate before him and prays for his emancipation. He chooses 
him as his only saviour from mundane existence, from three kinds of 
pain (viz. physical, mental and elemental), six kinds of changes (birth. 


1 M.R., p. 48. * Op, oit., pp, 67-58, 

* Op, cit,, p, 15. * Op, cii,, pp. 49-50. 

^ The guru must ieaoh the **mo8t intimate” disciple alone. See below. 

« M.R.,pp. 61 fi. 
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growth, etc.), five kinds of miseries (ignorance, etc.) i and the three 
gu^as of prak^i (sattva, etc.), as his sole master, father, husband 
and friend, asking him to make his own self and whatever belongs to 
him as his (i.e. the preceptor’s) own.* This is the process of choosing 
the saviour or preceptor by the disciple.® 

2. Prayed thus the preceptor then proceeds to examine the 
fitness of the candidate, allowing him to stay with him as a probationer 
for a whole year, or for six months, or two months—or at lea;St for 
one month, as the case may require. 

3. When the preceptor is satisfied of the candidate’s fitness, 
he brings him before him, takes hold of his (the candidate’s) hand, 
places them on his (the guru’s) own feet and asks the candidate thrice 
whether he is really wiUing to give up the world and become his 
servant. Each time the candidate answers in the affirmative. Then 
the preceptor accepts the candidate finally as his servant, son, wife 
and friend, makes him his own and assures him that he has become 
his Saviour. This is the process of accepting and making the disciple 
his (the preceptor’s) own.^ 

4. Then, reciting suitable mantras, the preceptor puts the 
caste-mark or the tilaka on the disciple’s forehead with his own hands. 

5. After that, with the utterance of prescribed formulae, the 
preceptor stamps the marks of Vi^nu’s conch-shell and disc on the two 
arms of the disciple. 

6. Now the preceptor once more consecrates the body and the 
soul of the disciple by reciting the name and the holy mantra of the 
Lord. 

7. After that, he puts the disciple’s right arm around his (the 
preceptor’s) own neck and teaches him the succession of the spiritual 
teachers of the sect.® Thenceforward, the disciple is to be known as 
belonging to that sect of teachers. 

8. Next, the preceptor proceeds to inaugurate the disciple to 
supreme lordship with the words: ‘‘ You are a king. The lap of your 
preceptor is your Jjhrone, his right hand is your royal umbrella, his 
left hand is your royal fan, the knowledge that you gain through 
worshipping him is your army, association with the Lord is your 
capital, attaining the Lord is your victory, the destruction of desires 


1 Tapa, vik&ra, kleda. 

® Qoptftva-varana-vidhi. 
® Quru-pcurampar&. 


2 Atmas&tkarana. 

* Atmas&t-karana-vidhi. 
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and the connection with matter is your universal conquest Then 
the preceptor blesses the disciple, assuring him that he will teach him 
the knowledge of Brahman. This is the process of inaugurating to 
the kingdom of the Lord.^ 

9. Next, the preceptor, after uttering auspicious mantras, 
whispers the Sacred Mantra of the sect in the right ear of the disciple 
and recites the Mahtra-rahasya-sodadi*’ (composed by Nimbarka) 
to him. 

10. Then the disciple comes down from the lap of the preceptor 
and makes obeisance to him by lying prostrate before him. The 
preceptor now places water in the disciple’s palms, puts the Sacred 
Stone (dalagrama) before him, repeats the disciple’s resolution to 
renounce his own self and what belongs to him, as well as makes the 
disciple repeat it himself. Then, the preceptor takes the right hand 
of the disciple in his own hand and prays to the Lord to accept the 
disciple and make him His own (atmasat) through His infinite mercy 
and grace. Afterwards the preceptor makes the disciple take up the 
Sacred Stone in his hand and thereby makes the Lord accept the 
disciple and make him His own. The preceptor next makes the 
disciple oat some food first tasted by himself (by the preceptor) and 
drink some water touched by his (the preceptor’s) feet ,2 embraces 
him and says to him tlirice that he (the disciple) is now made his 
own (atmasat-kfta) entirely, so he must serve his preceptor as a servant, 
son, wife and friend. Thrice the disciple consents to do so. The 
preceptor now proceeds to teach the disciple as befits his intelligence, 
place and time. 

11. Next the preceptor worships the Sacred Stone as fitting, 
places It over the head of the disciple, commanding him to love and 
serve It as a servant serves his Master, a son his Father and so on; 
teaches him how to worship It, making him repeat the method lest 
he should forget and finally delivers the Sacred Stone to him. 

12. Lastly, the disciple makes obeisance to the preceptor thrice 
by lying flat before him, accepts the Sacred Mantra and the Sacred 
Stone from him as eagerly as a penniless beggar accepts riches and 
offers remuneration to his preceptor as proper and enjoined .2 
Henceforward, the disciple must daily perform a three-fold worship, 
viz. the worship of the Sacred Mantra, that of the preceptor (who has 
imparted it to him) and that of the Lord (who is its object) and these 


SvarajyAbhi^eka. 


2 Prasada and padodaka. 


8 M.R., p. 63. 
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three kinds of worship are really identical. The worship of the 
Mantra consists in reciting it, every word distinctly and understanding 
its meaning, the worship of the preceptor has been already indicated 
Bnd the worship of the Lord consists in five duties.^ 

The Brahma-vidya or the Sacred Mantra is to be imparted by the 
preceptor only to his most intimate and trusted disciple, who is the 
well-beloved of the Lord and to none else. There are four kinds of 
disciples, viz. an ordinary disciple (disyamatra), an intimate disciple 
<antaranga), a more intimate disciple (antarangatara) and a most 
intimate disciple (antarangatama). It is only this last one who is 
entitled to the Sacred Mantra.* 

The disciple, on his part, must learn the Mantra from his preceptor 
directly and from no one else, e.g. not from another favoured disciple 
who has learnt it directly from the preceptor himself.® If, however, 
the preceptor is in a far-off country, or dead, one wishing to know 
should approach a learned person who has been taught the knowledge 
directly by the preceptor and learn what he desires from him.^ 

VI. KeSavaka^miribhatta. 

" (1) Life and date. 

Ke6avaka6miribhatta was the twenty-ninth pontifical head after 
Nimbarka. He was the immediate disciple of Gangalabhatta.® 
In his Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha, however, he makes obeisance, 
not to Qangalabhatta, but to Mukunda as his guru.® Perhaps, he 
had two gurus, or else they were identical. He is supposed to have 
flourished in the 14th century A.D.^ But in conformity with our 
view that Nimbarka did not flourish before the 13th century A.D., 
we are led to think that he must have flourished later.® 

Tradition is that he thrice conquered all learned men of his time. 
Hence the epithet ‘*dig-vijayi’’ is often prefixed before his name.® 


^ M.B., p. 66.^ The five duties are: abhigamana, upad&na, ijya, yoga, 
svadhyaya. See below under the ritualistic doctrine of Nimbarka. 

* M.R., p. 6. 3 Op, cU,f pp. 67-68 

* Op, cit,, pp. 68-69. 

3 Mafigala-patha in T.P., verse 6, pp. 1-2. 

* Mcufigala-patha in V.K.P., axid colophons therein. See under M&dhava 
Mukunda below. 

’ Preface to T.P., p. 1. 

• Vide, e.g., colophon to V.K.P., p. 73, etc. 


3 See above. 
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He got the epithet ‘‘kafimiri so the tradition goes, after he had van¬ 
quished the iSaivas of Ka^mira and lived there for some time.i 

From his works it is evident that he was a great logician, an adept 
in the art of very subtle and hair-splitting reasoning. 

(2) WOBKS. 

He composed an elaborate commentary on the Brahma-sutras, 
styled “ Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha”, in elucidation of Srinivasa’s 
^‘Vedanta-kaustubha”. He wrote a commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gitS, too, styled ‘‘Tattva-prakafiika”, and fmther composed an ela¬ 
borate treatise on ritual styled “Krama-dipika”. Besides these, 
we know of certain stotras or hymns by him, viz. “ Sri-govinda-sarana- 
gati-stotram*’2—a collection of twelve hymns in praise of the Lord, 
Whom he describes as Govinda, Gopala,Gopmatha, etc., and “ Yamun&- 
stotram”,8 a collection of twenty-one stotras or hymns in praise of 
the river Yamuna, the banks of which were the scene of Kysna’s sports 
with the Gopis. 

Other works by him, preserved in manuscript forms, are “Tattva- 
prakadika”, a commentary on Veda-stuti, a part of the Bhagavata- 
purana, tenth skandha,^ ‘‘Brahmopanisat-tika”,® and ‘‘Vi^nu-sahasra- 
nama-tika”.® 

He composed a commentary on the Taittariya-upanisad, called 
‘*Taittiriya-praka6ika”,7 not yet found. It is alleged that he wrote 


1 His first conquest consisted in vanquishing Vidyadharacarya, the head of 
the l^aiva sect in Kadmira. After vanquishing Vidyadharacarya, Kedava 
deputed him to preach the Vai^nava religion in K&^mlra. Formerly Kedava was 
called “Kefiavabharatr*, but after his conquest, he lived in Ka^mira for a time 
and thenceforward came to be known as “Ke§avaka6mTribhatta^*. His second 
conquest consisted in driving away the Yavanas from Mathura. After his 
second conquest, Kedavak&^mlrin set out on his third conquest, vanquishing 
the ^&kta sect in Bengal, defeated all learned men in Navadvipa and himself 
settled in Ki^mlra. 

According to the Caitanya-caritamyta of K^nadasa, chap. XVI, 28-108, 
one Kedava Kadmirl was defeated by Nimai Faii4ita, later on universally known 
as drioaitanya. It is, however, not definitely known whether these two Kei§ava 
Ka^miris are identical. 

* Given in S.R., pp. 70-71. ® Op. cit., pp. 73-76. 

* Cat. Cat., p. 127, Part 1; Oudh MSS., 1878, p. 42. 

® Op* oit.f p. 28, Part 3. 

* Op. cit. Vide also the preface to T.P., pp, 3-4. 

^ Op. cit., p. 127, Part 1. 
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oommentarios on twelve Upani^ads as well, and many Bhagavata- 
stotras.i 

(3) Dootbinb. 

He accepts the usual doctrines of the sect—^the trinity of reals— 
and a relation of svabhavika-bhedabheda between them. His chief 
merit consists in his elaborate and scholarly criticism of the Advaita- 
vada. Often he refers to Sundarabhatta * and to “previous teachers*’ 
who have criticised the Advaita view.* We shall notice below some 
original and striking ones of such criticisms. 

ObITIOISM of the AnVAITAViDA. 

(i) Griticism of the Advaita views of Brahman, 

A . Griticism of NirvUe§a~vdda, 

Brahman cannot be absolutely devoid of all qualities and speci- 
fications. In the first place, such a Brahman cannot be an object of 
enquiry by Scripture. According to the Advaita view three alter¬ 
natives are possible here—viz. the object of enquiry is either the pure 
Brahman, or Brahman as limited by maya, or Ifivara, superimposed 
through ajliana. Kfow, the first alternative is not possible, because 
according to the Advaitins, the pure Brahman is not an object 
(avisaya), otherwise we might argue very well: The pure Brahman 
is mithya, because it is an object of enquiry, like pots and the rest. 
The second alternative, too, is not possible, because in that case we 
shall attain a knowledge of the maya-limited Brahman alone and not 
of the pure and real Brahman, and hence no salvation will foUow. 
The third alternative, too, is not possible, because it is this very adhyasa 
(or false superimposition) which, according to the Advaitins, is set 
aside by Scripture. Hence the Brahman of the Advaitins cannot be 
an object established by Scripture, i.e. must be wholly unacceptable.^ 

In the second place, the Brahman of the Advaitins cannot be 
the creator of the world. Here too three alternatives are possible— 
viz. the creator of the world is pure or duddha Brahman, i.e. pure con- 


1 Preface to T.P., pp. 3-4. 

a Vide, e.g., V.K.P., 1.1.1, p. 29; 2.1.16, p. 430; 4.4.7, p. 1322. That he 
hfikd a great reverence for Sundarabhatta is evident from the fact that he makes 
obeiscmce to him in the MaAgala-patha, V.K.P., verse 4, p. 19. 

« Vide, e.g., V.K.P., 1.1.1, p. 80; 2.1.14, p. 406, etc. 

* V.K.P., 1.1.1, pp. 22-23. 
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Boiousness; or maya-limited or upahita Brahman; maya-super- 
imposed or adhyasta Brahman. Now the first alternative is not 
possible, because one who is devoid of all distinctions cannot possibly 
think and resolve to be many, as the creator of the world does in the 
beginning according to Scripture.^ In fact, an object, free from al) 
distinction, being beyond every proof, is but a non-entity .2 The second 
alternative, too, is not possible. Here the question is whether the 
maya-limited creator *is of the form of the object refiected (bimba- 
rupa) or of the form of the reflection (pratibimba-rupa). Not the 
first, for in that case just as the face reflected on a mirror is outside 
the mirror and does not pervade it, so Brahman will be outside the 
individual soul and non-pervasive of it, and thereby cease to be the 
inner controller of all. Not the second, because in that case, since 
the qualities of the upadhi belong to the reflection (e.g. when the 
mirror—which is the upadhi—^is dirty, any reflection on it is also so, 
and so on)—Brahman must be subject to all the faults, etc. due to 
avidya (which is the upadhi here). The third alternative, too, is not 
possible, because the superimposition of avidya on Brahman— 
which is by nature knowledge, is absurd, just as it is absurd to hold 
there is darkness in the sun.^ 

The Advaitins themselves describe Brahman as truth, know¬ 
ledge and bliss. Now, they must either hold that these constitute 
the nature of Brahman, or the attributes of Brahman. Now if these 
bo the nature of Brahman, then Brahman will have a threO-fold nature, 
which will go against the Advaita view itself, and if these be the 
qualities of Brahman, that too will go against the Advaita view. 
Moreover, if it be said that they denote the nature of Brahman, then 
Brahman becomes an object (visaya) of words,—which is against 
the Advaita view. If it be said Brahman cannot be denoted by 
words, then Brahman becomes anirvacaniya and as such mithya in 
accordance with the inferences: Brahman is mithya, because it is 
anirvacaniya, for whatever is anirvacaniya, is mithya, like maya. 
Brahman is mithya, because it is asat, for whatever is asat is mithya, 
like the snake-rope.^ Hence Nirguna-vada and nirvWe^a-vada are 
full of self-contradiction and as such absolutely untenable. 

1 Vide Chand., 6.2.2. * See above. 

* V.K.P., 1.1.2, p, 48. See below under Puru^ottamaprasada Vaisnava 
for further criticisms on this point. 

4 V.K.P., 1.1.2, pp. 49-60. 
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(ii) Criticiam of the Advaita view ofthejlva. 

A, Criticiam of Pratibimha-vdda. 

The individual soul cannot be a reflection of Brahman, because 
Brahman being formless and colourless, can have no reflection.^ 
Further, the connection of the individual soul with the upadhi or 
the limiting adjunct (viz., avidya on which Brahman is reflected)^ 
can neither be natural or svabhavika, since that will make salvation 
impossible—nor be due to upadhi or aupadhika, since that will lead 
to an infinite regress, for an upadhi will require another upadhi to be 
connected with the soul, that still another and so on. Further, we 
find in ordinary experience that the object reflected (bimba) and on 
which it is reflected (upadhi) belong to the same category. For 
example, the real sun is reflected on real water only, but never on the 
mirage. Hence Brahman and avidya must belong to the same 
category, i.e. avidya must be as real as Brahman. Also, an object 
can be reflected on something else, only when it is outside that some¬ 
thing else. For example, an aquatic animal, plunged in a river, can 
never be reflected on the river. But avidya is not admitted to be 
outside Brahman, who is all-pervading and hence there can be no 
reflection of Brahman on avidya.* 

B. Criticiam of Avaccheda-vdda or Upddhi-vdda, 

It is absurd to say that Brahman, who is by nature eternal and 
infinite knowledge, an abode of bliss and power, can ever come to be 
connected with avidyft and upadhi. Now, the upadhi must be either 
aU-pervading, or atomic or of the middle size (i.e. of the size of the 
body). But it cannot be all-pervasive, because in that case, the 
entire Brahman will be veiled up. Nor can it be atomic, for then 
there being no motion of the all-pervading Brahman on the motion 
of the upadhi, there will result sudden bondage and release.® Nor 
can it, finally, be of the middle size, for that will go against the Advaita 
view that the individual soul is atomic owing to its connection with 
an atomic upadhi. Moreover, if the upadhi be real, then the doctrine 
of Non-dualism will fall to the ground—^there being at least two 

1 Of. V.R.M. See above. 

^ y.K.P., 1.1.1, p. 28. See below under Puru^ottamaprasada for further 
oritioisms. 

» Of. V.R.M. See above. 
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realities—Brahman and upadhi, and also no salvation will be possible, 
since knowledge cannot set at naught what is real. If, on the other 
hand, the upMhi be unreal, then to say that the upadhi binds the 
soul would be just as absurd as to say that a dream-fetter binds a man 
who is awake.1 

C. Criticism of Eka-jwa-vdda, 

If there be only one individual soul, then evidently, there will bo 
an unwarrantable intermixture of the respective experiences of different 
individuals. It cannot be said that though there is no real difference 
between different individuals, yet there is the difference which is due 
to upadhis and as such there is no intermixture of experiences,—for, 
we point out that the difference, which is due to upadhis only, does 
not guarantee non-intermixture, for in spite of the differences of hands > 
feet, etc. (which are due to upadhi), the sensations in hands or feet, etc. 
are alike felt by the soul .2 

D, Criticism of Akartftva~vdda. 

The view that the soul is not really a karta or an active agent, 
but only appears to be so through the false superimposition or adhyasa 
of the kartrtva of the antahkarana on the soul, just as white crystal 
appears to be red through the superimposition of the redness of a red 
flower—is not tenable. In the case of the crystal and red flower, 
redness is perceived separately in the crystal and in the flower: 
‘The crystal is red*. ‘The flower is red.' But in the case in hand 
we never have perceptions to the effect ‘ The mind is a karta *, ‘ The 
soul is a karta’ separately, but we always feel ‘I am karta’ (and 
not my mind ).2 

(iii) Criticism of the Advaita view of the jagat. 

A. Criticism of Vivarta-vdda, 

To say that the world is but an illusory transformation of Brahman 
and not-a real one is absurd. The Advaitins too admit Brahman to 
be the efficient and the material cause of the world. But if the 
world be false, then Brahman cannot be its efficient cause, for nobody 
can be the creator of what is false, e.g. nobody—neither the mistaken 
person himself nor others—can ever create a nacre-silver. It cannot 


1 V.K.P., 1.2.6, pp. 102-103. 

2 Op, cit,, 1.1.1, p. 24. 


^ Op, cit,, 2.3.32, pp. 675ff. 
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be said that Brahman is the creator here in the sense as a magician 
is,—^for the latter shows tricks to delude an audience, but there is 
none whom Brahman can delude by creating a false world. 

Again, Brahman, the real, cannot be the material cause of the 
imreal world, for the cause and the effect must be of the same nature. 
If it be said that Brahman is the material cause in the senst of being 
the substratum of error,i then we point out that this definition is 
both too narrow, since clay, etc. which are not substrata of error are 
still the material causes of pots, etc., and too wide, since the nacre, 
e.g. which is the substratum of the silver-nacre illusion, is not the 
material cause of the illusory silver. If it be said that the world is 
the vivarta or illusory transformation of Brahman and the parinama or 
real transformation of ajnana, and hence not Brahman alone, but 
Brahman and ajfiana both are the material cause of the world,—^then we 
reply: if a real object assumes the form of an unreal something, then it 
must have certain specific features which enables it to appear in that 
unreal form, e.g. any and every object does not appear to be a piece pf 
silver, but only nacre, which possesses certain features (lustre, etc.) 
which appears in the form of silver to the unwary. But Brahman,— 
which according to the Advaitins is absolutely devoid of attributes, 
etc.,—can have no such qualities of appearing as the false world. If 
it be said that the nlaterial cause of an object is that which is not 
seen to be separate from the object itself, then we point out that in 
that case. Brahman (which according to the Advaitins is not separate 
from the individual soul) becomes the material cause of the individual 
soul and the individual soul as a result becomes real; the milk be¬ 
comes the material cause of water, because it is never separated from 
water; and the calf becomes the material cause of “cowness'^ because 
it is never separated from “cowness*’. If it be said that maya is the 
material cause, Ifivara the instrumental cause, and the pure Brahman 
the substratum or the adhi^thana, then we point out that this goes 
against the view that the material cause and the efficient cause of the 
universe are identical. The fact is that to say that Brahman is the 
substratum of the cosmic illusion is to give up practically the doctrine 
that Brahman is the material cause of the world, as held by the 
Advaitins themselves,—for the nacre, the substratum of the silver- 
nacre illusion, is never the ihaterial cause of the illusory silver. Thus, 
the Advaita view is full of self-contradictions, and fails to prove how 


^ Bhramadhi^thana. 
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Brahman can be the material and efficient cause of an illusory world, 
although it holds Brahman to be such.i 

Moreover, as already hinted above, a substratum of an illusion 
must possess certain qualities. A nacre e.g. must have certain 
qualities in common with the silver, such as lustre, etc.—^which bring 
about the illusion. And it must also have certain qualities of its own, 
as distinct from those of the silver, which when known bring about 
the end of the illusion. But the attributeless Brahman of the Advaitins 
can have no such qualities, and hence cannot be the substratum of 
the cosmic illusion. Hence no substratum of superimposition being 
possible, the superimposition itself is not possible and hence the world 
cannot be a vivarta or illusory superimposition of Brahman.^ 

Further to say that the world is neither real—for then it could 
not have been set aside by knowledge,—nor unreal—for then it could 
not have been perceived,—but is anirvacaniya and mithya, does not 
stand to reason. For in the first place no definition and no proof of 
mithyatva and anirvacaniyatva are possible.^ Further, it is not a fact 
that it is an unreal thing only which can be set aside; e.g. the real 
anterior ignorance^ regarding an object by the knowledge of that 
object; the real knowledge of a pot by that of a piece of cloth; real past 
impressions by recognition; real affection, etc. for a person by his faults; 
the real sin of murdering a Brahmana by a visit to the Setubandha,® etc. 

Moreover, it is found in the world that the denial of an object 
and the object denied (nivarttya) belong to the same category, and 
hence ajfiana, too, must be real like the denial of ajfiana; knowledge 
and the object known, the dosa and the adhi^thana belong to the 
same category, and hence ajfiana, too, must be real like Brahman.® 
According to the Advaitins, the world is false, but the question 
arises here—whether this falsity itself is false or not. If it bo false, 
then evidently the world becomes real, if it is not false, then the 
doctrine of Non-dualism falls to the ground—there being at least 
two realities—Brahman and falsity 


1 V.K.P., 1.4.23, pp. 360ff. See below under Puru^ottamaprasS-da Vai^nava 
for further criticisms. 

2 .V.K.P., 1.1,1, p. 30. 

2 Here the author refers back to “former teachers**, p. 406. But he 
himself also elaborately discusses the definition, etc. of mithyatva on pp. 412ff. 
For these, see below under Puru^ottamaprasada Vai^nava. 

* Pr&gabhava. * V.K.P., 2.1.14, pp. 405£1. 

® Op, eU., p. 407. Op. cit., p. 412; 2.1.19, p. 440. 

9 
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It may be urged that the notion of difference is not a logical 
category and does tiot stand to reason. Is it the very nature of a thing, 
or its attribute ? It cannot be the nature of a thing, for in that case 
it becomes the synonym for that thing (which evidently it is not), 
just as the word “hasta** is a synonym of the word “kara”. It 
cannot be also the attribute of a thing, for in that case, it must be 
different from the nature of the thing, that difference again must 
be different and so on to infinity. Moreover—there can be the appre¬ 
hension of different objects only on the apprehension of the difference 
between them, and the apprehension of difference only on the appre¬ 
hension of different objects,—^this will lead to the logical fallacy of 
mutual dependence. 1 

To this we reply that the same difficulties confront the notion 
of non-difference too. Thus, is non-difference the nature of an object 
or its attribute? It cannot be the nature of an object, because in 
that case such perceptions as “This is a pot”, “This is a piece of 
cloth” (instead of “This is non-different”) come to be false. Also, 
if every perception had pure, non-differenced consciousness as its 
object, then a mere perception of a pot would have brought about the 
knowledge of identity (non-difference being the very nature of the 
pot must be perceived when the pot is perceived), and in that case, 
the Vedanta-discussions would be futile. Nor can non-difference be 
the quality of an object,—^for that too will lead to the same difficulties 
as above,—^to dualism and self-contradiction. The fact is that 
like class, non-difference is a special quality of an object, and is appre¬ 
hended as soon as the object itself is.^ 

Thus, the Advaita view is wholly untenable. 

(iv) Criticism of the Advaita view of mok^a, 

A. General criticism. 

The Advaita view that the one I§vara is reflected on many 
limiting adjun^ts or internal organs, just as the one face is reflected 
on many mirrors around it, and that when the limiting adjunct is 
no more, the individual soul becomes Idvara, just as when a mirror 
is broken or removed, the face reflected on it is no more, is not tenable. 


1 That is, to know a cow, we must know it to be difEerent from a horse, etc., 
all perception being assimilation and discrimination, yet to know the difEerence 
of the cow from the horse, we must know the cow first. 

« V.K.P., 2.3.42, pp. 302-3. Cf. 6rl. B., 1.1.1. 
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Here two alternatives are possible: either the individual soul be¬ 
comes idvara in nature or comes to possess l6vara’s attributes like 
omniscience and the rest. On the first alternative, the question is 
whether becoming I^vara in nature means becoming non-separate 
from it (without losing one’s individuality), or losing one’s own nature. 
If the first, then there is nothing to object, this being our own view,— 
but it will go against the Advaita view itself. If the second, then mukti 
will imply the very destruction of the nature of the soul, while the 
fact is that Scripture explicitly states that the freed soul is mani¬ 
fested in its own form.i Further, the question is whether Ifivara, 
the object refiected, and the soul, the reflection, are real entities, or 
mithya and anirvacamya or tuccha like the hare’s horn. They cannot 
evidently be real entities, for that will be giving up the Advaita 
view; nor can they be mithya, etc., for then the very question of 
bondage and release will be meaningless, seeing that the non- 
differenced Reality is never subject to bondage and the bound soul 
is but an unreality. For that very reason, they cannot be tuccha. 

On the second alternative also the question is—Do the souls 
come to possess qualities similar to omniscience, etc., i.e. become 
similar to l4vara, or do they come to possess those very qualities, 
i.e. become equal to vara? The first goes against the Advaita view 
itself, and the second is impossible and has no proof, and will lead to 
the view that there are many l6varas.2 

B, Criticism of Jlvan-mukti-vada, 

The rule is that on the destruction of the cause, the effect must 
be invariably destroyed, e.g. when the threads are destroyed, the cloth 
is also destroyed simultaneously. But the Advaita view is that 
even when the pure and intuitive knowledge of Brahman arises, the 
works which have already begun to bear fruit continue to function, 
i.e. in spite of the destruction of avidya (which is the cause), by know¬ 
ledge, the mundane existence (which is the effect) continues.- The 
question is whether knowledge destroys avidya or not. If it does 
not, then it will lose its essential nature, the very nature of knowledge 
being to remove ignorance, and no salvation will ever be .possible; 
and if it does, there can be no jivan-mukti. It cannot be said that 
just as the strong smell of garlic persists, even when the garlic-pot 


1 Vide Chand., 8.3.4. “ Svena rupena abhinispadyate.” 

2 V.K.P., 4.4.7, pp. 1322ff. 
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has boon thoroughly washed, so even when avidya is destroyed by 
vidya, the impressions or samskaras of avidya still persist and cause 
the continuance of mundane existence,—^for this too is open to the 
same objection as before. None but a fool will say that when the 
sun arises there can still be some trace of darkness. In the very 
same manner, there cannot be even the faintest trace of avidya when 
vidya arises. Nor can it be said that the jivan-mukta is like a piece 
of burnt cloth (the texture of which is destroyed, but the shape 
persists),—^fOr the burnt cloth crumbles off to ashes, at the slightest 
touch, and serves no practical purposes of covering, etc. as a real 
piece of cloth does, but a jivan-mukta acts like any other man, and 
just as he himself did before. Further, what exactly is this cessation 
of avidya or avidya-nivitti which, according to the Advaitins, is 
salvation 1 Is it the very nature of the self or something else ? If 
the first, then the' self being eternal, the cessation of avidya too must 
be so, and in that case knowledge (which has to bring it about) be¬ 
comes futile. If the second, then the question is: Is it real, or 
unreal, or both or anirvacaniya ? Not the first, for then the doctrine 
of Non-dualism falls to the ground; nor the second, for then it cannot 
be set aside by knowledge (what is noty cannot be set at naught, only 
an existent object can be set aside), and in that case knowledge would 
become futile like a lamp during the day; nor the third, reality and 
unreality being mutually opposed, a thing cannot be both real and 
unreal; nor finally, the fourth, for what is anirvacaniya is set aside 
by knowledge. Thus, we conclude that the Advaita doctrine of 
Jivan-mukti does not stand to reason in any way, and to say that 
an embodied being, still under the control of (prarabdha) karmas 
and subject, as a consequence, to all the human frailties and passions, 
is freed, is just as absurd as to call a man bom blind ‘‘ lotus-eyed”, 
or a street beggar the “ lord of the goddess of fortune 

VII. Sribhatta. 

He was the immediate disciple of Kei§avaka4^mlrin, and the 
thirtieth teacher after Nimbarka. We know of only one work by 
him, not of any philosophical interest, viz. “6ri-Krsna-saranapatti- 
stotram”,*—a collection of twenty-five hymns in praise of Krsna, 
where he describes the Lord, the Moon of Vrndavana, of the clan of 


1 V.K.P., 4.4.7, pp. 1328-1330. 


Given in 8.R., pp. 09-70. 
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Brajas and of the RadhS-lotus (61oka 2), the Lord of the young cow- 
herdesses, beautiful like thousand cupids, enjoying sports with Radha 
(61oka 3), the delighter of the world, with eyes like lotus and dark 
blue in colour (41oka 4), dressed in yellow robes (61oka 5) and playing 
on the flute (§loka 6), etc.,—as his sole resort. 

VIII. Harivyasadeva. 

(1) Life and date. 

Harivyasadeva was the immediate disciple of ^ribhatta and 
thirty-first after Nimbarka. Nothing is known about his life or date. 
He was a great Vaisnava and a staunch supporter of the doctrine of 
non-violence.i 

(2) Works. 

He wrote a commentary, styled ‘‘Siddhanta-kusumafijali’’, 
on Nimbarka’s ‘‘Da6a-61okI’’, and a commentary, styled “Prema- 
bhakti-vivardhini”, on Sadanandabhatta’s “6ri-Nimbarka-i§ata-nama- 
stotram”. Other works by him, preserved in manuscript forms, are 

*‘Artha-paficaka’*,2 and “Vedanta-siddhanta-ratnafijali’\8 

(3) Doctrine. 

Harivyasadeva’s doctrine has much in common with that of 
Baladeva.^ It is probable that he was influenced by the school of 
Baladeva. In any case, in his doctrine wo find many points of 
departure from the usually accepted tenets of the school of Nimbarka. 

Like Baladeva, he admits five categories or tattvas, viz. I§vara 
or the Lord; Jiva or the individual soul; Prakrti or matter; Kala or 
time; and Karma or work.® Of these, the first two are sentient,— 
different from each other by the fact that the former is all-pervasive, 
while the latter is atomic, and similar to each other by the possession of 
the eight-fold qualities, freedom from sins, etc.®—the last three are 


1 B.M.G., pp. 310-311. The tradition is that he was so very pained at 
seeing the Goddess Mahamaya accept animal-sacrifice, that he induced the 
Goddess herself to be initiated in the Vai 9 nava-mantra and to discourage animal- 
sacrifice among her devotees. 

* Rep. Bh., 1894, p. 76. Vide also Rep. Katha., p. 29, where the name 
given is “Tattvartha-paficaka**. 

8 Rep. Bh., 1894, p. 76. 

* For Baladeva’s doctrine see below in loco. ® 6.K., pp. 4, 22. 

« Vide Chand., 8.7.1. 
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non-sentient. Again, the first four are eternal,—without beginning 
as well as without end, while the last, viz. karma, is without beginning, 
but has an end.^ 

Ifivara is the Controller, while the last four, viz. the soul, etc., 
are the controlled. Among these latter again, the soul is the enjoyer, 
matter is the object enjoyed, time is the efficient cause of enjoyment 
(since the soul enjoys material objects in time).^ 

It is strange that Harivyasadeva, though belonging to the school 
of Nimbarka, does not speak of the aprdkrta as the fifth category,® 
as done by all the followers of Nimbarka, but substitutes karma in its 
place exactly after Baladeva. 

(a) Bbahman. 

The Highest Reality or Brahman is, as usual, Lord Krsna or 
Hari. He is called Hari because a mere remembrance of Him is 
enough to wash off all sins.^ 

The Lord is the abode of all auspicious qualities and free from 
the qualities of matter. But though the Lord appears to be both 
the attribute (guna) and the substratum of attributes (gunin)—i.e. 
as both knowledge and knower, bliss and blissful, etc.—yet really 
there is no difference between the substratum, the Lord and His 
attributes. Similarly, though He appears to have a body, yet there 
is really no difference between the soul, the Lord (dehin) and His 
body (deha). Thus, the Lord is one whole with no differences in Him, 
identical with His attributes and identical with His body. But 
although there is no real difference between the Lord and His attributes 
and between the Lord and His body, yet there is a conventional or 
natural one (vi^esa). The sense is that statements like “ Be-ness exists ” 
(Sata sati), “Distinction is difference” (Bhedo bhinnah), “Time exists 
always” (Kalo sarvadft asti) are not useless tautologous statements, 
but they are natural and conventional, conveying a very good sense 


I iS.K., p. 2. Cf. Baladeva, below. 2 Qp^ 22. 

8 In. dloka 3 of D.S. NimbSrka speaks of the “aprakfta” which is taken 
by all, except Harivyasadeva, to mean “what is not derived from prak^ti**, but 
from a luminous stuff, different from prakfti. Harivyasadeva takes it to mean 
the mula-prakrti, with the attributes of sattva and the rest non-manifest, as 
contrasted from prak^ti (“prakfta-rupam”) with the attributes of sattva, etc. 
manifest. ^.K., pp. 14-15. 

* ^.K., p. 19. See above. 
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just like the statements “A jar exists*’, etc. Here the distinction 
between “Be-ness” and ‘‘existence”, “Distinction” and “difference”, 
etc. is due to “vi6esa” or conventional distinction and not to “bheda” 
or real distinction. In the very same manner, statements like “Know¬ 
ledge (Brahman) is knower”, etc. are very natural and yield a perfect 
sense and the difference between the Lord and His attributes, or 
between the Lord and His body, is a case of convention (vi^esa) and 
not of real difference (bheda). Vi§esa is not bheda, but rather a 
representative of bheda, so to speak, accomplishing the task of bheda, 
viz. differentiation, without bringing about real difference.^ 

This is a new point, not brought out by the previous writers 
of the sect, so far known. Here also Harivyasadeva is in perfect 
concordance with Baladeva.2 

Like Baladeva again, Harivyasadeva emphasises the inconceivable 
powers (acintya-^akti) of the Lord. He points out that the Lord, 
though all-pervading, can yet abide within the heart of men, etc. 
through His inconceivable powers.^ 

(b) The oit. 

(i) Its nature^ etc. 

The soul, he points out like others, is of the nature of knowledge 
and a knower, an Ego, an active agent, an enjoyer, a slave of the Lord, 
i.e. ever under His control, eternal, subject to bondage and release, 
atomic in size, and infinite in number^ 

Unlike Baladeva, Harivyasadeva extends his above doctrine of 
vifiesa to the case of the soul as well, in order to show that there is 
no distinction between the soul and its qualities, as in the case of the 
Lord and His qualities. The distinction between the soul and its 
qualities is duo to conventional difference or vi^esa and not to real 
difference or bheda. Hence it is that the soul is both knowledge 
and a knower.® 

Like others, he holds that there are broadly two kinds of souls— 
those in bondage and those that are free—with various sub-divisions.® 

1 Ak., pp. 9, 20 and 21. “Vi^e^a^a bhedopratinidhib na bhodab”, etc. 

2 Cf. Baladeva’s doctrine of Vi^e^a and his consequent doctrine of the 
identity of the Lord and His attributes and body. Sec below. 

3 ^.K., p. 7. Vide Baladeva, below. 

^ Op. cit.y pp. 5-8. ® Op. cU., p. ). 

® Op. cit.t p. 14. Cf. V.R.M. See above. 
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(ii) Criticism of the Advaita doctrine of the jiva. 

A, Criticism of Pratibimba-vdda. 

H© criticises the Pratibimba-vada exactly after Purusottama. 
He points out that the statement that the soul is a reflection of 
Brahman is to be understood as denoting figuratively that it is 
dependent on Brahman just as the reflection is dependent on the 
object reflected.^ 

B. Criticism of Avaccheda-vdda, 

He her© follows Devacarya exactly .2 

(c) The aoit. 

(i) Its nature^ etc. 

The acit, as pointed out above, is of three kinds, prakrti or matter, 
kala or time and karma or action.® He accepts the usual Samkhya 
theory of creation.^ 

(ii) Criticism of the Advaita view of the jagat. 

A, Criticism of Adhydsa-vdda, 

The doctrine that the world of plurality is falsely superimposed 
on Pure Consciousness or Brahman, just as blue colour is falsely 
superimposed on the sky and is set aside by knowledge—is not tenable. 
Nothing can be superimposed on what is not an object of knowledge. 
The blue colour can be attributed to the sky because the sky is an 
object of knowledge—but Brahman is never so, according to the 
Advaitins. Further, what kind of knowledge effects the negation 
here—^pur© knowledge (suddha) or knowledge of particular objects 
(vrtti-rupa) ? Not the first, because it being eternal, there will be 
an eternal negation of adhyasa, i.e. there will be no cosmic illusion 
at all. Not the second, because if it be real, then Dualism must be 
admitted; if it b©\inreal, then it cannot effect the negation. More¬ 
over, it can by no means be said that the cosmic illusion is due to 
ajfiana. Does this ajfiana inhere in Brahman or in the individual 
soul? Brahman, who is pur© .and eternal consciousness, cannot 
evidently be the substratum of ajfiana. Nor can the soul be the 


1 6.K., pp. 6-6. Cf. V.R.M. See above. 
8 Ik., p. 221. 


2 See above. 

^ Op. cU., pp. 144£f. 
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substratum of ajnana, since it itself is due to the ajftana.i Further, 
is ajfiana real or unreal? It cannot be real, for then it cannot be 
set aside, and it cannot be unreal, because that will contradict such 
feelings “I am ignorant”, etc., which prove the existence of ajnana. 
If it be said that ajntoa is neither real nor unreal, then we point out 
that there is no proof of such an object which is neither real nor unreal. 
A pot is real, a sky-flower is unreal, but we never know something 
which is both. Further, on the doctrine of strict dualism, there can 
be no teacher of that doctrine, for the teacher must either be aware 
of this truth or not. If he is aware of the truth that everything is 
Brahman, then evidently he cannot instruct his disciple who is identical 
with himself, and if he is not aware of this truth, he caimot evidently 
be a teacher.2 

{d) Relation between Brahman, the cit and the acit. 

Harivyasadeva criticises, firstly, the Advaita view, as shown 
above. Secondly, he criticises also the Vi^istadvaita view, viz. that 
the sentient and the non-sentient constitute the attributes and the 
body of the Lord, yet are different from Him, otherwise the defects 
of the latter will pertain to the former. He points out against this 
view that there can bo no real difference between the Lord and His 
qualities and body—as shown above—and that it is after all un¬ 
necessary to take the sentient and the non-sentient to be the body of 
the Lord, since everything, being under His control and pervaded by 
Him, is of the form of Him.8 Thirdly, he criticises the view that the 
Lord and the sentient and the non-sentient are non-different, yet 
different. He points out that if there be non-difference between 
Brahman and the universe, the former will be contaminated by all 
the faults and defects of the latter, and the latter will be endowed 
with all the supreme excellences of the former.^ He concludes, 
therefore, that the real fact is that there is an essential difference 
between them, and takes Nimbarka as the representative of pure 
Dualism.5 This, of course, is a strange assertion on the part 

1 Cf. 6rl. B., 1.1.1. Seo below under Purusottaraaprasada Vai 9 nava for 
further details. 

2 6.K., pp. 24ff. 8 Op. cit., p. 27. ^ Op. cit., pp. 27£f. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 22ff. “Nimbarkasya duddhaip dvaiteun evabhimatam*’, 

p. 22. Vide also ^anti-patha at the end of ^.K., p. 39 1 — 

“Brahma satyaip jagat satyam satyaip bhedam api bruvan. 

Nimbarko Bhagavan vidbhih satyav&dl nigadyate.** 
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of a follower of Nimbarka, seeing thatNimbarka himself never supported 
pure Dualism, but a doctrine of natural difiference-non-difference.i 

This goes to show that Harivyasadeva was deeply influenced 
by the Madhva and Caitanya schools of thought, as noted above also. 

(e) Mok^a. 

Bondage consists in turning one’s face away from the Lord 
(Bhagavad-bahir-mukha), while release consists in turning one’s 
face towards the Lord (Bhagavat-sanmukha).^ So long as the 
sold is averse to the Lord, it remains connected with matter, i.e. with 
two kinds of bodies—subtle and gross. The subtle body accompanies 
the soul from birth to birth, while the gross body is created anew at 
the beginning of each creation and destroyed again. But when the 
soul comes to have a real devotion for the Lord, it gets rid of both 
these kinds of bodies.^ 

There are two kinds of salvation—aisvaryyananda-pradhanS 
and sevananda-pradhana. The former consists in enjoying the 
lordship, etc. given to the freed by the Lord, the latter consists in 
abiding in eternal bliss by serving the Lord alone. The former is 
desired by the devotees who desire to enjoy objects given by the Lord, 
the latter by those who desire the Lord and the Lord alone. To 
them the service of the Lord is the source of the most supreme bliss 
and not a source of pain, etc. as ordinary servitude is.^ 

Salvation may be, again, either gradual (krama-mukti) or imme¬ 
diate (sadyomukti). This also is a new point brought out. Hari¬ 
vyasadeva points out that some devotees who perform actions in a 
pure and unselfish spirit, first attain heaven, the Svarga-loka, and suc¬ 
cessively higher and higher regions, till they reach the highest, viz. 
the Satya-loka, the world of Brahma. There, when their fetters are 
completely broken, they, on the dissolution of that world, attain the 
Brahma-loka. This is krama-mukti. Some devotees, on the other 
hand, have their fetters broken at once through devotion, and the 
practice of hearing and the rest, and their subtle bodies are at once 
destroyed as a result and they go straight to the world of Brahman. 
This is sadyomukti. Both these kinds of devotees have to travel 
through the path of gods (Deva-yana-pantha) ® to reach the region 
of Brahman.® 

1 See above. 2 ^.k., pp. 7, 11. » Op. cit., p. 7. 

* Op. cit.f p. 13. ® See pp. 60-61 of the thesis. Part 1. 

« 6.K., p. 12. Cf. Baladeva, below. 
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(/) The sIdhanas. 

1. The first essential prerequisite of salvation is sat-sanga or 
company of the good. By resorting to good and holy men, one 
desirous of salvation comes to realise the real nature of the human 
body and the soul. 

2. This knowledge gives rise to a feeling of humbleness (dainya) 
in him and destroys his pride of knowledge, riches, etc. 

3. Then there arises in him an intense reverence (6raddha) for 
the Lord Krana, and he desires to dedicate himself completely to Him 
(prapatti). 

4. This reverence for the Lord leads him to the 6ravana, manana, 

etc. 

5. Thereupon, the Lord being pleased with his humbleness and 
reverence, takes pity on him and generates the spirit of self-surrender 
in him. 

6. Finally, the grace of the Lord generates a supreme devotion 
in him (bhakti), consisting in a special love for the Lord^ and it leads 
to salvation. 

Thus; Sat-sanga~>Dainya and Garva-hani->Sraddha and Pra- 
patti-pravrtti~>-Sravana, etc.->-Bhagavad-anugraha-> Prapatti-> 
Bhakti->Mukti.2 

Self-surrender has six parts.^ Devotion, too, is of two kinds— 
viz. prema-vi6esa-lak§ana,—which, as pointed out above, arises from 
the grace of the Lord, and is the best kind of devotion and the best 
means, and sadhana-rupika, which arises through resorting to the 
Oood and the Holy, and through the practice of ^ravana and the rest. 
This second kind of devotion leads to the first and is of two kinds— 
viz. vidlii-bhakti and ruci-bhakti.^ The first kind of devotion (viz. 
prema-vi6osa-lak§ana) has five different modes, viz. (Santa, dasya, 
sakhya, vatsalya and aujjvalya or madhuryya, typical examples of 
which are, respectively, the devotions of Vamadeva and others; 
Uddhava and others; Sridama, Sudama and Arjuna, etc.; Devaki, 
Vasudeva, etc.; Radha and others.® This conception of the five-fold 
rasas or sentiments is a new point brought out, and distinctly 
borrowed from the Caitanya school of thought. 


1 Cf. the meaaing of the word “bhakti” in Nimbarka and Puru^ottama. 
See above. 

a 6.K., p. 37. 

* Of. Baladeva.’ See below. 


3 Cf. V.R.M. See above. 
3 Ak., p. 37. 
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There are certain things which prevent the attainment of the 
Lord, viz. the ten kinds of sins against the Name (namaparadha) 
and the thirty-two kinds of sins of Service (sevaparadha),! and all 
these are to be avoided with care by one who desires salvation.^ 

We conclude, therefore, Harivyasadeva was deeply influenced 
by the Caitanya movement 8 and introduced many new ideas to his 
sect from that school of thought. 

IX. Purufottamaprasada Vai§pava I. 

(1) Life and date. 

Purusottamaprasada Vaisnava is reputed to be Svabhudevacarya, 
the immediate disciple of Harivyasadeva and thirty-second after 
Nimbarka.^ This seems to bo supported by one of the opening verses 
in his work, where he says that he is making a collection of all scriptural 
truths in that work by means of the knowledge which he has gained 
through the grace of Harivyasadeva.^ This suggests that he was the 
immediate disciple of Harivyasadeva and directly instructed by him. 

Nothing, unfortjunately, is known of his life and date. His work 
supplies evidence of his groat scholarship. 

(2) Works. 

He wrote a copious commentary, styled “§ruty-anta-kalpa-valli”, 
on Nimbarka’s “Savi6e§a-nirvi6esa-6ri-Krena-stava-raja’\ 

(3) Doctrine. 

The chief merit of Purusottamaprasada is his very elaborate and 
scholarly criticism of the Advaita view, with which ho seems to be 
concerned chiefly. One cannot but bo amazed at his wonderful 
power of subtle argumentation. As regards his general doctrine, he 


1 Cf. Baladeva. See below. 2 g.K., p. 39. 

3 In our list of preceptors, Harivyasadeva is second after Ke^vakadmfrin 
and hence must have flourished after Caitcmya. ’ 

^ Preface to S.K., p. 6. 

6 ^.K., Maiigala-patha, ^loka 6, p. 1:— 

**drf-He^ivyasadevacarya-keunina-labdha-buddhina. 

Vidu 9 &in kautukarthaip vai kriyate dastra-saipgraha];!.** 
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accepts the usual tenets of the sect and often refers us back to 
Purusottama,! Devacarya,* and Sundarabhatta.s 

(a) Brahman, 

The Highest Reality—Brahman, Krsna and Hari—is an abode of 
all auspicious qualities and free from all inauspicious and material 
ones> The attributes and powers of the Lord are natural—^parts and 
parcels of His very nature, and their denial, therefore, amounts to a 
denial of the very nature of the Lord. Qualities and powers may be of 
two kinds, natural and adventitious, e.g. the natural qualities of fire 
and water are heat and cold respectively, while their adventitious 
qualities are smoke and foam respectively. Now, we can say that fire 
is without smoke, or that water is without foam, but we can never 
say that fire is not hot, or water is not cold. The same is the case 
here.® 

As for the rest of the characteristics of the Lord, Purusottama 
follows others exactly. He points out, exactly like Purusottama and 
others, that the Lord embodies Himself as various incarnations, yet 
Himself remains full.® The birth, work, quality, form and youth of 
the Lord are non-earthly.^ His birth means His voluntary appearance 
on earth as the various incarnations throughout the various ages— 
viz. as Rama, Krsna, Nrsimha, etc. His works consist in His creation, 
maintenance and destruction of the Universe, the protection of the 
good and the annihilation of the bad—^the killing of Ravana, 6i§upala, 
etc., the playful devices in Vrndavana, the stealing of cream, etc. His 
qualities are knowledge, etc. on the one hand and affection, etc. on the 
other. His forms are the various forms assumed by Him and His 
youth is His beauty, grace and charm.® 

(6) The cit and the acit. 

There is no special section regarding the nature, etc. of the soul 
and the universe in “6ruty-anta-kalpa-valli’’. The main topic being 
the Lord—the soul and the universe are discussed hero and there only 
in connection with the discussions of the Lord’s nature, qualities, etc. 
He brings out no new point here, but exactly follows Purusottama.® 

1 E.g., 6.K., pp. 4, 16, 34, 128. 2 E.g.. op. cit., p. 44. 

3 E.g., op. cit., pp. 32, 42. ^ 6.K., pp. 13-14. » Op. cit., p. 16. 

« Op. cU., p. 4. 7 Vide Gita, 4.9; 11.6. » 6.K., p. 34. 

» Op. cit., pp. 31, 37-38, 41, etc. Cf. V.R.M. See above. 
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(c) Relation between Brahmany the cit and the acit. 

Here, also, he follows Puru^ottama exactly.^ 

(d) Moh§a. 

Here, also, no new point is brought out. 

(e) The sadkanas. 

Like Puru^ottama he speaks of five sadhanas, work, knowledge, 
etc. and defines them exactly after him.2 Like others he emphasises 
the grace of the Lord as the direct cause of salvation.* He points out 
that the manifestation of the Lord’s grace is of two kinds—^viz. 
sopadhika and nirupadhika. The first is the grace which descends on 
those who pray to the Lord for the sake of attaining relief from pain, 
etc. It is due to particular sadhanas resorted to by particular devotees 
wishing for particular ends, e.g. the manifestation of the Lord’s grace 
to Draupadi, Dhruva, etc. The second kind of manifestation happens 
in the case of those devotees who do not pray to the Lord for any 
particular end. It is due to the will of the Lord, as in the case of 
Prahlada, Uddhava.and the rest. Hence it is that although a great 
many people see the Lord when He descends on earth as an incarnation, 
yet all of them do not become free, since they are not favoured by 
Him.* 

(/) The destiny of man. 

Here Puru^ottama follows Nimbarka exactly, viz.:— 

1. The knowers go to the world of Brahman through the path 

of Gods, not to return. 

2. The pious workers go to heaven, the world of the moon, 

through the path of Fathers, to return once more. 

3. The sinners go to hell to suffer terrible sufferings.® 

^ (g) Epistemology, 

Here, also, he follows Purufiottama exactly.® 


1 ^.K., pp. 27, 30-32, etc. Vide V.R.M. See above. 

2 Op, cit,, p. 119. Cf. V.R.M. See above. 

3 Op, cit,, p. 142. * Op, cit,, p. 38. 

® Op, cit,, pp. 132, 14Iff. See above. 

® Op, cit,, pp. 91-94 Vide V.R.M. See above. 
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(h) Criticism of rival theories. 

(i) Criticism of rival theories regarding Brahman. 

(^) Criticism of Nirviie§a-vdda. 

Brahman cannot be pure distinctionless knowledge, for there 
are numerous passages in Scripture which designate Brahman as 
possessed of attributes. It cannot be said that the texts which 
designate Him as attributes are of a greater force than those which 
do not, for then we have to admit that the text ‘‘Non-existence alone 
was in the beginning” (Tait., 2.7) is of a greater force than the text 
“Existence alone was in the beginning” (Chand., 6.2.1). Moreover, 
the nirguna-texts do not conduce to salvation, e.g. the text “When 
the seer sees the Golden Person”, etc. (Mund., 3.1.3) shows that the 
saguna-texts lead to salvation. The text “Sakgi ceta kevala nirguna” 
(6vet., 6.11) does not deny any and every quality to the Lord, but 
particular qualities only, viz. material and earthly qualities. If it be 
objected that the above text denies all qualities in general and not 
particular qualities only, then we point out that general statements 
are often modified by particular statements, e.g. the general statement 
“One should sacrifice animals” really means “One should sacrifice 
goats”. So is the case here. And, if the text does really deny any 
and every quality to the Lord, then how are you to explain the 
term “saksi”, for “sak§i” means one who sees, i.e. one who is the 
substratum of the quality of knowledge and according to the Advaitins, 
Brahman is not so.i 

Also why should Scripture first ascribe various qualities to 
Brahman with great care, and then deny any and every quality to 
Him, thereby contradicting itself and behaving like a mad man? 
Further, if Brahman be absolutely free from distinctions. Ho cannot 
bo the object of Vedantic discussions even, and this being so. Scripture 
becomes meaningless.^ 

Also, if the qualities of the not-self are to be falsely superimposed 
on the self, then the latter must of necessity be possessed of some 
qualities which leads it to bo mistaken for the non-self, and some 
again which leads it to be recognised in its real character.8 


1 iS.K., pp. 53-54. 

2 Op. cU.y p. 54. See above for further details. 

3 Op, cit., p. 55. See Ke^avakasmirin above. 
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Finally, what is the proof of such a Brahman, devoid of all 
distinctions ? Neither perception, nor inference, nor even word which 
expresses a quality or an action or a universal. So we conclude that 
Brahman cannot be devoid of distinctions.^ 

(B) Criticism of Aprameya-vdda. 

Here he repeats the argument of Purusottama, viz.:— 

Whatever is outside the sphere of all knowledge is'tuccha, like 
the sky-flower, 

Brahman is outside the sphere of all knowledge, 

Therefore Brahman is tuccha.2 

(C) Criticism of Adhydsa-vdda. 

The view that ajnana is illusorily superimposed on Brahman 
is absolutely untenable, for the very existence of ajfiana is untenable. 

Thus, flrst, what is the a^raya or substratum of ajnana,—pure 
consciousness, i.e. Brahman; the omniscient, i.e. I^vara; or the 
individual soul? ,It cannot be said that pure consciousness is the 
substratum ofajfiSna, because just as light and darkness cannot 
co-exist, so knowledge and nescience, being mutually exclusive, cannot 
co-exist. Ajnana is that which is put to an end by knowledge, but if 
the two may co-exist, then it cannot be said that knowledge contradicts 
ajfiana and this amounts to a denial of the very nature of knowledge. 
This difficulty is not removed if it be pointed out that ajfiana, though 
not contradicted by pure knowledge, is negatived by vrtti-jfiana or 
knowledge of particular objects,—^for according to the Advaitins, vrtti- 
jfiana, because of being due to the anta^ikarana, or the internal organ, 
is not real knowledge, but figurative, and what is aupacarika can never 
accomplish what the real object does, e.g. if we say “The sacrificial 
post is the sun^’, then evidently the sacrificial post, the figurative sun, 
can never remoire darkness as the real sun can do. Also, if knowledge 
be not opposed to ajfiana, then it must cease to be jfiana and be non- 
sentient like pots, etc. The fact is that jfiana and ajfiana are mutually 
opposed and hence the latter can never inhere in the former.3 


1 S.K., p. 66. See under Purusottama above for details. 
* Op. cit., p. 66. See V.R.M. See above. 

3 Op. cU,, p. 111. 
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It may be urged here that just as the owl is in complete darkness 
in spite of the sun’s bright rays all around, there being no opposition 
between the sunlight which is real and the darkness experienced by 
the owl, which is unreal, so there is no opposition between the real 
jhana and the unreal ajfiana so that the one may be the substratum 
of the other. To this we reply: Although the sunlight is not opposed 
to unreal darkness, yet there is real darkness too besides this unreal 
darkness and it is opposed to this real darkness. Hence although the 
sunlight may be the substratum of one kind of darkness, viz. unreal 
darkness, yet it is actually opposed to real darkness, and so its being 
the substratum of unreal darkness does not contradict its real nature 
as opposed to darkness. But in the case under hand there is no other 
real ajnana, opposed to jfiana, and hence if jnana be not opposed to 
this ajnana, we have to say that jnana is not opposed to ajhtoa at all. 
Further, the Advaitins cannot say that ajfiana is unreal, for in that 
case the individual soul, which is really of the form of bliss, must be 
said to be subject to unreal miseries only, while the fact is that pains, 
miseries, etc. of the soul are very real, so long as its bondage continues. 
Further, perceptions like “I am ignorant”—which prove the existence 
of real ajnana—must be regarded as false on this view. If it be urged 
that no harm is done if the perception ‘‘I am ignorant” be taken as 
false, since this perception, like other perceptions: “I am fat”, etc. 
is after all nothing but a false perception, brought about by the false 
superimposition of the body on the soul or of the ahamkara on the 
consciousness, the substratum of ajfiana,—then we point out that the 
very allegation of the falsity of the perception “I am ignorant” 
presupposes consciousness as the substratum of ajndnUy —^the point we 
are disputing about. Also the perception “I am ignorant” cannot be 
false, being not due to dosas (as any illusory perception is).i 

Finally, is the ajfiftna of the pure consciousness natural or due to 
limiting adjuncts ? If the former, then like its other natural qualities 
of bliss, etc. it can never be negated. If the latter, then what is the 
limiting adjunct here ? If the ajfiana be such an adjunct, then there 
will arise a logical fallacy, since ajfiana cannot itself be its own adjunct. 
If, again, something else be the limiting adjunct, then there will arise 
another logical fallacy or arguing in a circle, for this something else 
is due to ajfifina (all duality being due to ajfiana) and ajfiana itself is 
due to that something else (which is its limiting adjunct).2 

1 Ak., p. 112. 

10 


2 Op, cit.y p. 114. 
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Hence, the view that pure consciousness is the substratum of 
ajfiana cannot be maintained in any way. 

The omniscient Idvara too cannot be the substratum of ajMna. 
To say that the omniscient is the substratum of ajnAna is just as 
absurd as to say that the sun is the substratum of darkness. It may 
be argued that omniscience itself is due to avidya, whether it means 
being a knower (pramatrtva), since the self is never a knower, but pure 
knowledge; or it means knowing one’s own nature (svarupa-jfiapti), 
since the real nature of the self which is absolutely unassociated can 
become an object of knowledge, only through avidya. In answer, we 
point out that to say that the Omniscient Being is a product of ajnana 
is to talk like a. man without sense, since only one who is devoid of all 
avidya can ever be an Omniscient Being. Also, the qualities of being 
a knower (pramatrtva) and self-knowledge (savrupa-jiiapti) are never 
based on avidya. To say that the self is unassociated simply means 
that it is not touched by any faults and not that it is never an 
object of knowledge.A 

If it be said that even if there can be no connection of I6vara with 
avidya, yet there may very well be connection between I^vara and 
Maya, the latter being the lilopakarana or an implement of sport of 
the former,—^then we ask: What exactly is meant by the term ‘maya* 
here ? Does it mean a particular kind of ajfiana, or a particular kind 
of power belonging to gods and the rest of creating fire, water and 
other real objects, without the aid of external implements, or the 
power of a magician to show non-existing objects? Not the first, 
because as ajfiana in general is not possible in 16vara—as shown 
above,—no particular kind of ajfiana can be possible in Him, and 
ajfiana is never seen to be an implement of sport. Nor the second, 
for that goes against the Advaita view and supports ours. Nor the 
third, because there being no souls to be deluded, no deluding is possible. 
Further, if this power be true, then there will be no Non-dualism; if 
imagined by the soul, then it will cease to delude it; if imagined by 
l6vara, then l6vara will be subject to ajfiana.* 

Finally, the soul cannot be the substratum of ajfiana, because it 
itself is due to ajfiana.* 

Hence, ajfiana ha»s no a6raya or substratum. 


I ^.K., p. 144. 
3 Op. cit. 

lOB 


* Op. cU., p. 114. 
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Secondly, there is no visaya or object of ajliana. It may be said 
that pure consciousness alone can be the object of ajfiana, since every¬ 
thing else is itself due to ajnana and is non-sentient and as such non¬ 
manifest, so that it cannot again be veiled up by ajhana, i.e. be its 
object. Here we ask: What exactly is meant by this veiling up of the 
pure consciousness ? Does it mean the disappearance or lopa of the 
self-manifested nature of Brahman, or its non-origin or anutpatti ? 
Neither,—^because what is ever-existent can never have lopa or anut¬ 
patti. Also, if there be no manifestation of Brahman, there can be no 
manifestation of anything else. It cannot be said that this veiling 
up of Brahman means that Brahman, though having manifestation, 
is not connected with any object, for (according to the Advaitins) 
pure consciousness does not refer to any object. It cannot be said 
that this veiling up of Brahman means any hindrance to the act of 
manifestation, because (according to the Advaitins) there is nothing 
besides pure consciousness, so that there can be no obstacle. It 
cannot be said that the veiling up of Brahman means having such 
perceptions like ‘‘Brahman is not**, “Brahman does not manifest 
Himself**, because whether such perceptions be recognitions or mere 
affirmations, in either case, such percepts are the result of the veiling 
up of Brahman and cannot, therefore, be the cause of the veiling up of 
Brahman. On this view, since there is no perceptions, etc. during 
deep sleep, there must be absence of veiling during that period. It 
cannot be said that the veiling up of Brahman means the absence of 
such perceptions: “Brahman is**, “Brahman manifests itself*’, etc., 
for if such perceptions bo recognitions, then at present the individual 
soul has the recognition of its own natuie and therefore the recognition 
of Brahman (the soul being identical with Brahman), and as such there 
can be no veiling up of Brahman during the state of mundane existence. 
On the other hand, there is no recognition of Brahman during the state 
of salvation (the soul being not a perceiver during salvation according 
to the Advaitins), and no withdrawal of the veil. If, again, such 
perceptions be simple affirmations, then also, the freed soul not being 
a perceiver, Brahman must continue to be veiled during salvation as 
well. It cannot be said that the veiling up of Brahman means such 
perceptions like “Brahman exists” and absence of such perceptions 
like “Brahman does not exist”, for these perceptions themselves are 
the result of the veiling up of Brahman (since according to the Advaitins 
the soul is not really a perceiver, but appears to be so through 
illusory superimposition). It cannot be said that the manifestation of 
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Brahman is real, while His non-manifestation is non-real, being brought 
about by ajfiana which is mithya and hence both manifestation and 
non-manifestation of Brahman are possible, there being no opposition 
between the true manifestation and the false non-manifestation,—^for 
evidently the two are opposed, or the one (viz. manifestation) cannot 
negate the other (viz. non-manifestation). It cannot be said also that 
the self-manifested Being is one who, though not knowable, is yet 
perceived to be free from all contradictions, and that the veiling up of 
this self-manifested being means the pragabhava^ of that freedom from 
contradiction,—^for Brahman is free from all contradictions right from 
the very beginning and cannot therefore become so after the removal 
of any veil or ajftana. Also, during the state of mundane existence 
there is only pragabhava of this manifestation or perception of Brahman 
as free from all contradictions, but during the state of salvation, there 
is an absolute destruction of it, since the freed soul is never a per- 
ceiver according to the Advaitins. But is it not absolutely absurd 
to say that there is no non-veiling of Brahman during salvation even ? 
Also, the pot, inside which a lamp has been put, does not really destroy 
the light of the lamp, but simply covers it up from some one 
else. Similarly, tha Advaita doctrine is that ajfiana does not really 
destroy the manifestation of Brahman, but simply veils it up for the 
time being. But to veil it up means to veil it up from some one else, 
and who is that some one from whom ajfiana veils Brahman? It 
cannot be the individual soul, for it itself is due to the veiling up of 
Brahman by ajfiana. 

Thus we conclude that the notion of the veiling up of Brahman by 
ajfiana cannot be logically defined and hence that pure consciousness 
cannot be the object or visaya of ajfiana.^ 

Nor can the soul’s distinction from the body, etc., the soul’s not 
being an enjoyer, etc., and non-distinction of Brahman, absence of a 
second, or the soul which is one without a second, can be the visaya or 
object of ajfiana,—^for if these be merely of the nature of the soul, 
then, as shown abcrve, they can never be the object of ajfiana; if they 
be different from the soul, then there will be no Non-dualism, as 
held by the Advaitins; and if they be due to ajfiana, then there will 
arise the logical fallacy of mutual dependence. It cannot be said that 
although they are identical with the soul, the self-manifested, yet they 


^ The pragabhava of an obieot is its non-existence prior to its actual existence. 
* ^.K.,pp. 116-118. 
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can remain veiled, due to their imaginary difference from it,—for as 
shown above, this imaginary difference itself is not possible without the 
prior veiling up of Brahman. i 

Hence we conclude that ajnana has no visaya or object. 

Thirdly, it cannot be said that ajfiana is something imagined, for 
there is no one to imagine it. Thus, Brahman cannot be the imaginer 
here, because Brahman, according to the Advaitins, is inactive and 
therefore cannot do anything. Further, in that case. Brahman, the 
imaginer, being permanent, the imagination itself must be so, i.e. 
ajfiana must be permanent, so that no salvation would be ever possible. 
Nor can ajfiana itself be the imaginer here, for one cannot imagine 
one's own self. Further, ajfiana too is inactive like Brahman and 
therefore cannot bo an imaginer. Nor can Brahman and ajfiana 
together be the imaginer here, because that will lead to the logical 
fallacy of mutual dependence. Nor can someone else be the imaginer 
here, for there is nothing else, according to the Advaitins, besides 
these two. And, if the existence of another ajfiana be admitted as the 
imaginer of ajfiana, then that ajfiana will need another ajnana as its 
imaginer, and that another and so on to infinity. Thus, there can be 
no imagination of ajfiana and hence no existence of ajfiana.^ 

Fourthly, ajfiana cannot be said to be mithya, for no logical 
definition of ‘mithyatva' is possible. It cannot bo said that the 
mithya is what is separated from the real or the sat,—^for a real object 
itself is separated from a different veal object and must become mithya 
on this definition. It cannot be said that the mithyalis what is not the 
locus of the quality of existence or 8attva,^f0r 'then, Brahman who, 
according to the Advaitins, is not the substratum of any quality, 
must become mithya. It cannot be said that mithya is what is not 
the object of any pramana, or means of knowledge, for the mithya 
silver is an object of knowledge, viz. “This is a nacre and not a silver''. 
It cannot be said that the mithya is what is never the direct object of 
any positive knowledge (and not of the negative roundabout knowledge 
as quoted above),—for the world, which is mithya according to the 
Advaitins, is the object of positive knowledge. It cannot be said the 
mithya is what is without existence, for what is without existence can 
never be perceived, as the mithyS world is. It cannot be said that the 
mithya is what is an object of error, for Brahman, as the locus of error, 
is the object of error. It cannot be said that the mithya is what is the 


* Ik., p. 118. 


2 Op. cii.y pp. 66-66. 
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object of that knowledge which corrects an illusion (badhaka-jfiaiia, 
viz. “This is a nacre and not a silver*’),—^for Brahman is the object of 
such a knowledge. It cannot be said that the mithya is what is 
capable of being negated by knowledge,—^for a prior piece of knowledge 
may very well be set aside by a later piece of knowledge, but that does 
not mean that the former is mithya. It cannot be said that the 
mithya is what is absolutely absent from the substratum to which it is 
(falsely) attributed,—^for the absolute absence of an attributed, i.e. 
unreal, connection is different from that of a non-attributed, i.e. real 
one. Finally, it cannot be said that the mithya is avidya or an effect 
of avidya, for the distinction between Brahman and the individual 
soul, for example, is mithya, according to the Advaitins, yet is not an 
effect of avidya, being beginningless or anadi. 

Hence we conclude that no definition of mithyatva is possible.^ 

Also, what is the proof of mithyatva ? Not perception, for one 
can perceive only what is present and near at hand and not what is 
negated in the past, present and future (as avidya is according to the 
Advaitins). Nor inference, because inference is based on perception; 
nor, finally. Scripture, because none would admit that Scripture is 
concerned with establishing ajflana.2. 

Thus, there is neither any definition nor any proof of mithyatva. 
Hence, ajnana cannot be said to be mithya. 

Fifthly, what exactly is meant by the terra “ajnana” ? What is 
the meaning of the prefix “nafi” here? There are six possible 
meanings of the prefix “nan”,—^viz. tat-sadi^ya or similarity; tad- 
abhava or absence; tadanyatva or otherness; tad-alpata or littleness; 
apra4astya or worthlessness; and virodha or contradiction. Now, it 
cannot be said that ajiiana is what is similar to knowledge. Two things 
are said to bo similar, when though different, they possess many 
similar qualities, e.g. “ Abrahmana Ksatriya” means a Ksatriya who is 
similar to a BrShmana in many qualities. But ajfiana does not 
possess any quality or property of jfiana. It cannot be said that ajfiana 
is the absence of jfiana, for if ajfiana be something non-existence then 
evidently, it cannot be a cause. It cannot be said that ajfiana is other 
than jfiana, for that implies difference, just as the expression 
' * AbrS^hmai^ 6udra * * implies a iSudra who is different from a Brahmana, 
and in that case there will be two realities—ajfiana and ajfiana and no 
Non-dualism. It cannot be said that ajfiana is little knowledge, for 


1 li.K., p. 66. 


2 Op, oii,, p. 66. 
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then it will fall under the category of jfiana, a little knowledge being 
knowledge all the same, just as the word “Anudari kanya’’ means a 
girl who has a belly, though a small one. It cannot be said that 
ajnana means worthless knowledge, for then too it will fall under the 
category of jfiana, just as the word “apai^^ta'* means one who is a 
pandita, though not .a good one. Finally, it cannot be said that 
ajfiana is opposed to jfiana, for just as the word “asura*’ means one 
who is opposed to the Suras (or gods), so here too, jfiana and ajfiana 
must be on a par with each other and co-exist,—which is not admitted. 

Thus we conclude that no etymological meaning of the term 
“ajfiana” is possible.^ 

Thus we find that no substratum, object, imaginer and etymo¬ 
logical meaning of ajfiana are possible. Hence the very existence of 
ajfiana is not tenable.* 

And if there can be an ajfiana, there can be no adhyasa or super- 
imposition of ajfiana on Brahman.® 

Further, is that on which ajfiana is superimposed (i.e. the 
adhisthana) of the nature of knowledge and opposed to ajfiana and 
not opposed to it ? It cannot be opposed to ajfiana, for there can be 
no mutual superimposition or adhyasa between two opposed things, 
e.g. a silver is falsely superimposed on a nacre, to which it is similar, 
and not on a rope to which it is opposed.^ It also cannot be non- 
opposed to ajfiana, for then there can evidently be no cessation of 
ajfiana. Also to say that jfiana is not opposed to ajfiana is, as pointed 
out above, simply ridiculous. It cannot be said that although svarupa- 
jfiana or knowledge of the self, is not opposed to ajfiana, yet pramana- 
janyajfiana, i.e. vrtti-jfiana or knowledge gained through perception, 
etc., is opposed to ajfiana and negates it, for then jfiana and ajfiana 
will come to be concerned with different objects. Thus, what is the 
object of this vrtti-jfiana ? Is it pure Brahman or qualified Brahman ? 
Not the first, for the Advaitins do not admit that Brahman is ever the 
object of vrtti-jfiana. Nor the second, for then, as pointed out above, 
jfiana and ajfiana will be concerned with different objects, and there¬ 
fore the former will not be able to negate the latter. Thus, the 
ajfi&na regarding a pillar cannot be removed by jfiana regarding a pot, 


1 Ak., pp. 4-5. 

* See below “ Criticism of Pratibimba-vada ” for further, criticisms, viz. 
that no definition and proof of ajfiana too are possible. 

* iS.K., p. 66. 


^ See above. 
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but only by jMna regarding the pillar. Similarly, the jn&na regarding 
qualified Brahman cannot negate the ajflana regarding pure Brahman. 
Thus we conclude that Brahman cannot be the substratum of the 
superimposition. 1 

Further, if ajflana be superimposed on Brahman, then does it 
veil the very nature of Brahman or His qualities? Not the first, 
for then the entire universe will be dark; nor the second, because 
Brahman has no qualities according to the Advaitins. It cannot be 
said that although Brahman is devoid of qualities, yet ajfiana may 
very well veil the bliss-portion of Brahman, while the knowledge- 
and the existence-portions remain unveiled so that the world does not 
become dark,—^for the Advaitins do not admit of any qualities, like 
bliss, etc. Nor can it be said that bliss, etc. are not qualities of 
Brahman, but portions of His very nature,—^for Brahman, the form¬ 
less, can have no parts. If He does, then He will be mithya like pots 
and the rest who possess parts. Thus we conclude that there can be 
no superimposition of ajnana on Brahman, i.e. Brahman cannot be 
the substratum of adhyasa.^ 

Further, Brahman being absolutely devoid of qualities and 
distinctions cannot be the substratum of adhyasa, for such a sub¬ 
stratum, as shown above,^ must have certain qualities which leads, 
on the one hand, to the superimposition and on the other, negates it, 
and Brahman, according to the Advaitins, is absolutely devoid of 
qualities.^ 

Further, is the nature of pure Brahman veiled by ajfiana or 
not? Not the first, for then Brahman cannot be the substratum; 
nor the second, for then there being the manifestation of the very 
nature of Brahman, there can be no adhyasa.^ 

Thus we conclude that Brahman cannot be the substratum of 
adhyasa. And hence there can be no substratum of adhyasa at all, 
because, according to the Advaitins, there is nothing besides Brahman. 
Hence, there being no substratum of adhyasa, the adhyasa itself is 
not possible. 

Finally, there is no one who can superimpose or falsely attribute 
ajfiana on Brahman. Attribution always implies one who attributes, 
but neither Brahman, nor ajfiana, nor someone else can do so. Hence 
there being no one to effect the adhyasa, adhyasa itself is not possible.® 


1 ^.K., p. 67. 

* 6.K., pp. 57-58. 


* Op. (M., p. 67. 

* Op. cit., p. 68. 


® See above. 

® Op. cU., p. 67. 
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Thus, we find that there can be no adhyasa—or su^erimposition— 
of ajfiana on Brahman, because the very existence of ajfiiana, which is 
superimposed, is not possible, because no substratum of the super¬ 
imposition is possible, and because no effector of the superimposition 
is possible. 

(Z)) Criticism of the Advaita view that Brahman is the 
Updddna-kdrana of the world. 

Our view is of course that Brahman is both the material and 
nimitta, efficient, cause of the world. But consistently with their 
views, the Advaitins cannot hold that Brahman is the material cause 
of the world,—^for what exactly do they mean when they call Brahman 
the material cause ? It may be said that just as two threads, twisted 
together, are the cause of a rope, so Brahman is the material cause of 
the world as qualified by maya, or as possessed of the power of maya, 
or as the substratum of maya.i On the first view, just as two threads 
are the cause of the rope, so Brahman and maya together are the 
material cause of the world, while Brahman Himself, not associated 
with maya, is changeless. On the second view, Brahman is the cause 
through the contamination of maya, while Brahman, not so con¬ 
taminated, is changeless. On the third view, just as the fibre is the 
material cause of a piece of cloth through the thread, so Brahman is 
the material cause of the world through maya, while Brahman without 
maya is changeless. 

To this we reply: The first view is untenable, for just as both the 
threads have to undergo transformation in order to produce the rope, 
so both Brahman and maya must bo transformed into the form of the 
world, so that Brahman cannot be said to be changeless. Also, if 
Brahman, the real, be the material cause of the world, the world too 
must bo real, just as a piece of cloth, made of white and not white 
threads, is white. It cannot be said that the world may be argued to 
be real, only if its material cause is solely real, and not a mixture of 
the real (Brahman) and the unreal (maya),—for in that case, the world 
which is anirvacaniya, according to the Advaitins, must have a solely 
anirvacanlya cause, but there is no such thing as an anirvacaniya 
material cause. 

The second view also is untenable. If Brahman be the cause, 
when in contact with maya, then He must be like clay, etc., which 


1 Maya-vidistha, or maya-6akti-vat, or mayadraya. 
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are also causes. Also, if it be held that Brahman, as contaminated by 
maya, undergoes a real transformation, then evidently the world can¬ 
not be said to be a vivarta or illusory transformation. If it be said 
that the world is a real transformation of Brahman, contaminated by 
maya, while it is an illusory transformation of the pure Brahman, 
then we point out that in that case there must be attributed changes 
in the pure Brahman, and what is really changeless can have no 
attributed changes even. 

The third view also is untenable. We find that the fibre is the 
material cause of the thread and the thread again is the material cause 
of the cloth, and in this way alone the fibre is the material cause of the 
cloth through the thread. But this does not evidently hold good in 
the case of Brahman and maya, for Brahman is not the material 
cause of maya, as the fibre is of the thread, so that it cannot be said 
that Brahman is the material cause of the world through maya. It 
cannot be said that Brahman is the material cause of maya in the 
sense of being the substratum of the cosmic illusion, for that Brahman 
cannot be such a substratum has already been shown,^ and further, 
it is not possible to define a material cause as being the substratum 
of error, for clay, etc., which are material causes, are not so, while 
nacre, etc., which are so, are not material causes.^ 

The same arguments go to refute the view that vivarta means 
assuming another unreal form, parinama means assuming another real 
form, while upadanatva (or being the material cause) means assuming 
another form (real or unreal) and hence Brahman can be the material 
cause in the sense of having illusory transformation, while ajnana too 
is the material cause as having real transformation. The Advaitins 
themselves hold that what is mithya must have a mithya material 
cause, for if the cause be real, the effect must also be so, and hence 
the Advaitins themselves deny that the real can have any unreal form, 
since this would imply the discarding of the very nature of the real. 
Hence the conclusion cannot but be that the real Brahman can have 
no vivarta, or unreal form. Also, if Brahman were to assume an 
unreal form, then Brahman, as pointed out many times before,* must 
possess certain qualities which leads Him to assume (i.e. be mistaken 
as) that particular unreal form, instead of any other. But Brahman 
has no qualities according to the Advaitins. Hence the world cannot 
be an illusory transformation of Brahman. Nor is the world a real 


^ See above. 


a S.K., pp. 68-69. 


3 See above. 
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transformation of ajnana. Parinama means a real transformation 
into a real object, as the parinama of a lump of clay into a pot. But 
an unreal object (which the world is according to the Advaitins) does 
not imply any parinama, e.g. an illusory silver does not.i 

Thus we find that Brahman cannot be the material cause of the 
world on the Advaita doctrine. The Advaitins cannot get out of the 
difficulty by pointing out that maya is the material cause, I^vara is 
the efficient cause and Brahman is the substratum, because according 
to the Advaitins also, the material cause and the efficient causes of the 
world are identical.2 Here our author follows Ke6avaka^mirin.8 

(E) Criticism of the Advaita doctrine of ISvara. 

It cannot be said that ISvara is Brahman, limited by maya,^ 
for then l4vara, being subject to ignorance and illusion, cannot be said 
to be omniscient. To say that one who is associated with maya is 
omniscient is as absurd as to say that the blind is ‘lotus-eyed’.® 

Also, according to the Advaitins, I4vara or maya-limited con¬ 
sciousness is the creator of the world and not Brahman or pure con¬ 
sciousness. Now, in what exactly does I^vara’s creatorship consist ? 
Is ISvara a creator in the sense of being a locus, like a nacre; or in the 
sense of being the perceiver of the adhyasa or false superimposition 
like a mistaken person; or in the sense of being a deluder, like a 
magician; or in the sense of acting with a definite intention to produce 
a definite effect by means of perceivable implements like a potter ? 
Not the first, for evidently creatorship does not mean passively being 
a locus only, but the creator must essentially be active. Scripture 
bears testimony to the fact that the creator of names and forms 
resolves to be many ®; but can one resolve to be something false 1 
Hence, why should l6vara voluntarily wish to be something false ? 
Hence not the second, for why should l6vara voluntarily wish to see 
an illusion ? A person under an illusion does not voluntarily see the 
illusory object, because for the time being he is perfectly certain that 
what he is perceiving is true. Not the third, since there being at that 
time no individual soul to be deluded, l6vara cannot be a deluder. 
Also, Scripture tells us, as pointed out above, that the creator, prior 
to creating the world, formed the resolve; “Let me evolve (i.e. 
create) names and forms ” (Chand., 6.3.2), but a magician never resolves 

1 6.K., p. 59. 2 Op, cU., p. 60. 3 See above. 

* M&y&vacohinna. * iS.K., p. 60. ® Vide Ch&nd., 6.2.1. 
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“Let me create'\ but only that “Let me show kings, etc.*’. Nor, 
finally, the fourth, for in that case the world cannot be false. A 
potter never creates an imaginary pot, but always a real one. An 
imaginary object can never be created, whether by a non-mistaken 
person, or by a mistaken.^ 

Thus, we conclude that the Advaita view of I^vara is absolutely 
untenable. 

{F) Griticiam of the Advaita interpretation of the text 
** Ekamevddvitiyam ’ ’. 

In the celebrated text “Ekamevadvitiyam” (Chand., 6.2.1), the 
word “eka” (= one) means that the Lord is absolutely independent, 
while the term “advitiya” (= without a second) means that the 
Lord has nothing equal to or superior to Himself, i.e. whatever there 
is besides the Lord is absolutely dependent on the Lord. Thus, 
even the qualities and powers, etc. of the Lord are not independent, 
but depend on the Lord, Who is their very essence.* 

Or, an alternative explanation may be offered, viz.; The term 
“eka” denies that sentient beings (i.e. the souls) are independent; 
the term “advitiya’* denies that non-sentient objects (i.e. the world, 
etc.) are independent; wliile the term “eva” denies that the own 
qualities of the Lord are independent. Thus, the text means that the 
cit, the acit and the svagata-dharmas of the Lord, being of the essence 
of the Lord, are non-distinct from Him. In this sense alone the 
Lord is one and without a second.* 

According to the Advaitins, however, the above text denies 
three kinds of differences to Brahman, viz. sajatiya or difference from 
the sentient; vijatiya or difference from the non-sentient; and svagata 
or difference from His own qualities and powers. But this view is 
absolutely untenable. Here the term “eva” does not imply any 
discrimination from something else, e.g. the expression “6ankham- 
pandu eva” means that the conch-shell is white and does not deny 
the connection of \he conch-shell with anything else. Similarly the 
expression “Partha eva dhanurdhara^ ” means that Partha is a 
warrior with bow in hands, but does not deny his connection with 
something else. Hence, the expression “Ekam eva advitiyam”^ 

1 AK., pp. 60-61. * Op. cit., p. 16. 8 Qp^ cit., p. 17. 

* The whole passage is: “ISadeva saumya idamagra asit ekamevadvitiyam” 
(Chand., 6.2.1). 
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means simply that the Sat is eka and advitiya and not that the Sat 
has no connection with anything else. Further, if the term ‘‘advitiya ” 
implies the absence of a second, then the term “eka” becomes a mere 
superfluity. Hence it cannot be said that the term “agre” implies 
time and the term “dvitiya” implies an object, as according to the 
Advaitins nothing besides Brahman ever exists in the present, never 
did so in the past and will never do so in the future. That is, if 
Brahman be always without a second, then there is no sense in saying 
that He was so in the beginning (agre). Further, if the term “advitiya ” 
does not deny the absence of a second, then there will be no Non¬ 
dualism (for then, there will be at least two realities—Brahman and 
this absence of a second), and if it does not, then too, there will be no 
Non-dualism.i Further, what exactly is meant by the term “sat” in 
the above text ? It cannot mean the pure Brahman, for according to 
the Advaitins the pure Brahman cannot be expressed by any word or 
sentence. It cannot mean Brahman with the limiting adjunct of 
may a, for then the Advaitins themselves have to admit difference, 
i.e. if may a be different from Brahman whom it limits, then there 
can be no Non-dualism; if non-different, then Brahman Himself will 
become of the form of avidya. Finally, it cannot mean the sub¬ 
stratum of the adhyasa of ajflana, for, as shown above,^ Brahman 
cannot be the substratum of ajnana.^ 

(ii) Criticism of rival theories regarding the jlva. 

(.4) Criticism of Pratihimba-vdda, 

It cannot be said that the individual soul is a reflection of Brahman 
on avidya, for, in the first place, the very existence of avidya is not 
possible, no definition and proof of avidya being possible.^ Thus, it 
cannot be said that avidya is that which is without beginning and a 
positive entity, yet is negated by knowledge,^ for the ajflana regarding 
the illusory silver is by no means without a beginning, so that the 
above definition is too narrow. Again ajflana cannot be a positive 
entity, for if ajflana, a positive entity, were to give rise to an illusion 
which is not a positive entity, then we have to admit that a false 
something may arise from a real something. But this cannot be, for 
the cause and the effect must be of the same nature. Yet if the 

^ See above. ^ See above, ^ d.K., pp. 17-18. 

^ Vide above for other criticisms of this point. 

^ An&di, bhavarupa and jfiana-nivartya. 
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illusion be not due to ajfLaua, it cannot be put to an end by jnana. 
Also, according to the Advaitins themselves, ajfiana is different from 
both existence and non-existence, so how can they hold again that it 
is a positive entity? Again, ajfiana cannot be always negated by 
knowledge, e.g. ajfiana persists in the jivan-muktas in spite of their 
knowledge; also in spite of knowing perfectly well that the trees on 
the banks of a river are standing upright, we cannot help seeing them 
upside down on the surface of the river. Further, if ajfiana be negated 
by knowledge, then it cannot be without a beginning, for that which is 
simply due to the false imagination of one thing as another, that which 
is due to some or other defects, and that which has no existence beyond 
perception, can never be beginningless, e.g. the illusory silver which is 
due to the false imagination by a man of a nacre as a silver to some 
defects of eyesight, want of proper light, etc. and persists so long as 
the error persists, is not beginningless. Further, if ajfiana be a positive 
entity, then it cannot be negated by knowledge. Thus, the first part 
of the above definition of ajfiana (viz. that it is beginningless and a 
positive entity) comes into conflict with the last part (viz. that it is 
negated by knowledge). It may be said that the specific vyapti, viz. 
‘‘Ajfiana is negated by jfiana^^ is of a greater force than the general 
vyapti “What is beginningless and a positive entity is not negated 
by knowledge’* and ajfiana (according to us) is different not only 
from existence but also from non-existence, so that although being 
different from non-existence, it cannot ne negated, as the self cannot 
be, yet being different from existence, it can nevertheless be negated 
like pragabhava.i To this we reply that in that case, i.e. if a specific 
vyapti be taken to be of a greater force than a general vyapti, we 
may very well infer any and every thing, e.g. we may very well hold 
that the specific vyapti “Whatever is a hill is without fire” con¬ 
tradicts the general vyapti “Whatever smokes is on fire”. Further, 
a specific vyapti regarding ajfiana, as hold by the Advaitins, is not 
possible, since vyapti is a ge^ieral statement regarding a class of things, 
but ajfiana, as heM by the Advaitins—^i.e. ajfiana which is beginningless, 
a positive entity and negated by knowledge, is without any parallel, 
as other kinds of ajfiana, viz. the ajfiana regarding a nacre, are neither 
beginningloss nor positive entities, and hence ajfiana as held by the 
Advaitins, being the only one of its kind, cannot be the subject of any 
vyapti. Further, if it be said that what is different from existence 


I For explanation, see footnote above. 
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may be negated, then we have to say that atyantS-bhava i too, which is 
different from existence, may be negated. Thus we find that the 
definition of avidya as that which is beginningloss, a positive entity 
and negated by knowledge, is not tenable .2 

Avidya cannot be defined also as the material cause of error, for,' 
as shown above,^ illusion being not a positive entity cannot have 
ajnana, a positive entity, as its material cause. If again an illusion 
be taken to be a positive entity (for the sake of argument), still then it 
cannot have ajnana, which is different from existence, for its material 
cause, since the cause and the effect must be of the same nature. An 
illusion is the knowledge of an object. Now, according to us, both the 
object of an illusion and the illusory knowledge are real,^ and hence 
they can have a material cause. Of course, ajnana is not their material 
cause, but the illusory object, viz. “silver’*, has real ingredients as its 
material cause, while the illusory knowledge, viz. “This is a piece of 
silver”, has the mind as its material cause. But according to the 
Advaitins neither the illusory object nor the illusory knowledge is 
real, so how can they have material cause ? Hence, it cannot be said 
that ajnana is the material cause of illusion. Also, ajfiana cannot be 
a material cause, because it is not an existent something, according to 
the Advaitins. Otherwise we have to admit that pragabhava ^ too 
can be a material cause. Hence if ajnana were to be a material cause, 
it must bo an existent something. Further, the effect appears to be 
of the nature of the cause,—an earthen pot looks like clay, but neither 

1 Atyantabhava is the absolute and eternal non-existence of one thing from 
another, e.g. heat from water. 

2 6.K., pp. 61-62. 3 gee above. 

, * This is the doctrine of Sat-khyati, viz. that all percepts are true, even the 

so-called illusory ones. Thus the doctrine is that because of the original process 
of Pancikarana (see above), everything contains the element and ingredient 
of everything else. A nacre e.g. contains some subtle and ordinarily imperceptible 
elements of silver, and when owing to some defects in the eyesight, want of 
proper light, distance, etc., we perceive the silver-element only in the nacre, 
we mistake the n€U 3 re for the silver, although the silver we are perceiving is real 
silver contained in the nacre. This is the so-called false perception of silver 
in place of nacre and it is called/aZ«e, because it fails to lead to aucceaaful practical 
reaction as a reed silver does; e.g. when we stoop to pick it up under the impression 
that it is a piece of silver, we find that it is not so and cannot be sold as such. 
Thus, the distinction between trite and false perception is really a question of 
practical utility (artha-kriya). Vide Sri B., 1.1.1. 

* See footnote above. 
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the illusory silver nor its knowledge appears to be aj£L&na,—^the 
illusory silver appears to be real silver and the illusory knowledge as 
real knowledge for the time being. Finally, the definition of ajfi&na 
as the material cause of illusion is both too narrow, because the ajfl&na 
of the jivan-muktas is not the material cause of error, they, according 
to the Advaitins, being not subject to any more error, though leading 
an earthly existence; and too wide, because clay, etc. which are material 
causes are not ajilana.i 

Thus, the definition of ajfiana as the material cause of illusion is 
not tenable, because illusion can have no material cause, because 
ajnana cannot be a material cause, and because it is both too narrow 
and too wide. 

Thus, no lak^ana or definition of ajnana is possible. 

Nor is there any pramana or proof of ajfiana. It may be argued: 
The existence of avidya is proved directly through such perceptions 
like “I am ignorant”, “I do not know others”, etc. Its existence is 
proved by inference as well. The fact is that knowledge of a particular 
object is preceded by something which is other than the pragabhava 2 
of knowledge, which was so long veiling up the object of knowledge, 
which is now negated by knowledge and which was so long inhering 
in knowledge itself, and this something is ajnana ; e.g. when a lamp is 
lit in a dark room, the lamp does three things—it puts its own 
prSgabhava to an end; puts darkness to an end; and manifests objects. 
Now, this darkness is other than the pragabhava of the light, was so 
long veiling the objects of the light, is put to an end by the light, 
yet was so long inhering in the lamp. The same is the case here. 
Hence the following inference proves the existence of ajfiana: 
Whatever, coming into existence, manifests objects so long non¬ 
manifest, is preceded by something which other than its own praga- 
bh&va, which so long veiled its objects, which is now negated by it 
and which so long inhered in it, like a lamp lighted in a dark room. 

Jfiana does so. 

% 

Therefore jfiana is preceded by something which is other than its 
own pragabhava, etc., i.e. by ajfiana. 

The existence of ajfiana is proved by Scripture as well,—cf. texts 
like ”Then there were neither non-Being nor Being” (Rg. V., 10.129.1), 
etc.* 


» 6.K., pp. 62-63. 

» Ik., p. 63. Cf. in. B., 1.1.1. 


2 See footnote above. 
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To this, we reply: Perceptions like “I am ignorant”, etc. do 
not establish ajnana, for, according to the Advaitins, the “I ” is not the 
substratum of ajnana, which is a positive entity. Such perceptions 
prove simply the absence of knowledge and not any ajnana which is a 
positive entity. Also, what does the “I” stand for in the expression: 
“I am ignorant”? It cannot mean the pure Brahman, for the 
Advaitins do not admit that; nor can it mean the ahamkara, which is 
non-sentient; nor something else, because there is nothing else besides 
Brahman according to the Advaitins. 

The above inference also is not correct, because it cannot be said 
that jnana always negates ajnana; e.g. the knowledge of happiness, 
etc. does not negate ajfiana, being of the form of a saksi. Further, 
the adjective “other than its own pragabhava” is futile, since praga- 
bhava being that which is put to an end by the object in question, 
viz. jnana, it is expressed by the adjective “negated by it”. 

Finally, the above text does not prove the existence of ajnana, 
but it refers simply to prakrti. The term “non-being” refers to the 
subtle mahat, etc., while the term “being” refers to the gross elements, 
while the term “darkness”, tamas, refers to the primal prakrti, the 
sense of the text being that in the beginning there were neither subtle 
elements nor gross elements, but only prakrti, the primal cause. ^ 

Thus, there is no pramana or proof of avidya. 

Further, there can be no apprehension of avidya or avidya-pratiti. 
Thus, is avidya perceived by the pure consciousness or by conscious¬ 
ness arising through one or other of the sources of knowledge ? 2 Not 
the first, for if avidya be perceived by the pure consciousness, then 
such a perception must be real and ovorJasting, and continue in 
salvation too. Nor the second, for then avidya will be sometimes 
perceived and sometimes not. Also, avidya cannot be grasped through 
any source of knowledge, as just shown above, and hence it cannot be 
said the apprehension of ajnana is due to some source of knowledge. 
Further, according to the Advaitins, the knowledge arising from the 
ordinary sources of knowledge is itself due to avidya and hence this 
will lead to arguing in a circle. Thus, there can be no apprehension 
of avidya.® 

We conclude, therefore, that there can be no definition, proof, 
and apprehension of avidya; hence the very existence of avidya is 
impossible. 

1 iS.K., pp. 63ff. 2 Suddha-caitanya or vrtti-caitanya. 3 6.K., p. 67. 
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And if there can be no avidya, then evidently the individual soul 
can be a reflection of Brahman on avidya. i 

Next, Purusottamaprasada Vaisnava goes on to point out like 
Ke^avaka^mirin that if there is to be any reflection of Brahman on 
avidya, then tho latter must be outside the former 2; that the object 
reflected and the reflection must be of the same status 3; and that 
there can be no reflection of the formless and colouiless Brahman:^ 

According to the Advaitins, the upadhi or the limiting adjunct 
pertains to the reflection and not to the object reflected, and that is 
why the individual soul is subject to mundane existence and not 
Brahman. But what do(^s that precisely imply exact!}" ? Tt cannot 
imply that the qualities of the upadhi pertain to the reflection, just as 
dirt on tlie mirror, the upadhi, makes the image of the face look dirty 
too,—for agency, etc. do not pertain to ajnana, the limiting adjunct, 
yet the individual soul, the reflection, is an agent, etc. It cannot be 
said also that the upadhi pertains to the reflection in the sense that tlu^ 
functions of the former pertain to the latter, for the functions of the 
upadhi, such as distinguishing, etc. (i.e. avidya distinguishes the 
soul from Brahman) pertain to the ether, which is an object reflected. 
Also, if the upadhi pertains to the reflection alone, then omniscience, 
etc., which pertain to Brahman, cannot bo said to bo due to upMhi. 
as held by the Advaitins. It cannot be said also that the upadlii 
pertains to the reflection in the sense that the qualities inhei ing in the 
functions of the upadhi pertain to the reflection, or that the upadhi 
veils its own object from the reflection, for such is never seen in the 
case of a mirror and a pot. Thus, we find that the upadhi cannot 
pertain to the reflection 

We conclude, therefore, that the Pratibimba-vada is absolutely 
untenable because the very existence of avidya is not possible; because 
Brahman cannot be the object reflected; because avidya cannot be the 
upadhi; and because the upadhi cannot pertain to the reflection. 

(B) CfiticLsm of Avaccheda-vada or Upddhi-vdda. 

Here, the author exactly follows D(wacarya.^ 

1 S.K. 

2 Op, cit., p. 67. See above. 

3 Op. cU.t p. 67. See above. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 11, 112. See above. 

^ Op. cit.f p. 113, 

IIB 


® See above. 
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(C) Criticism of Adhydsa-vdda. 

The theory that the course of mundane existence, is due to the 
illusory superimposition of the body, etc. on the soul is not tenable, 
for the fact is that it is really due to the want of discrimination 
between the eternal and the non-eternal, between the self and the 
not-self. In fact, the superimposition of the body, the sense-organs, 
etc. on the soul,—which is directly opposed to them, is quite impossible. 
It cannot be said that the perception ‘I am a Brahmana’ falsely 
attributes the qualities of a Brahmana to the self, for according to the 
Advaitins the ‘I the aham,—is not the self, the atman, but is not-self, 
so what fault can the Advaitins possibly find with this identity between 
two things, both of which are not-selves ? The fact is that the 
identity between the body and the soul is established by direct per¬ 
ception, and cannot bo dismissed summarily as false. Of course, to 
say that the body and the soul are identified, is not to say that they 
are one and the same; they are different, yet are identified in all 
practical experiences, just as heat and iron, though different, are 
identified in a red-hot iron ball. 

The Advaita view is full of contradictions from the very beginning 
to the end. Thus, according to the Advaitins, the identification of tlie 
body and the soul is duo to adhyasa or illusory superimposition, but 
in th( same breath they declare that the differentiation between the 
body and the soul also is due to illusory superimposition,—there 
being the soul alone in reality. But how can possibly the difference 
and the non-difference between the body and the soul be both falsely 
superimposed? The unreal (mithya) is absolutely different from 
the real (satya) and difference (bhoda) is absolutely different from 
non-difference (abhoda). Hence if the difference between the body 
and the soul bo mithya, the non-difference between them must of 
necessity be satya. It cannot be said that as the body itself is due 
to adhyasa, there is neither difference nor non-difference between the 
body and the soul,—for the illusory silver, though due to adhyasa, is 
yet different from the nacre. 

The perception “I am a dehin” is just like the perception “I am 
a gehin”; i.e. just as the latter means ‘‘I have a house’’ and never 
“I am a house”, so exactly the former means “I have a body” and 
never “I am a body ”. So how can it be said that the latter perception 
implies an identity between the body and the soul? In fact, our 
perceptions are always to the effect '‘My house”, “My eyes”, “My 
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hands'’, etc. so that there is always a difference between the “I”, 
the soul, the possessor and the body, etc. the things possessed. Thus, 
the perceptions ‘‘I am a Brahmana”, “I am a man” are true per¬ 
ceptions. The word “Brahmana” means a conscious individual soul 
endowed with a particular body, and not a mere body. If the word 
“Brahmana” were to mean a body only, then such injunctions as 
“A Brahmana should perform a sacrifice” become absurd, for a 
body, a non-sentient object, can never possibly perform a sacrifice, 
etc. In the very same manner, perceptions like ^“I am blind”, etc. 
are true perceptions, for the blind is a conscious individual soul devoid 
of eyesight and so on. The perceptions “I am thin”, “I am black” 
etc. are secondary ones like the perceptions “My son being thin, I 
am thin as well”, “I, besmeared with mud, am black”, etc. but there 
is no adhyaaa or illusory identity here, since “I” am clearly conscious 
of my distinction from my son and from the mud here. Moreover, 
perceptions like “(The same) I who made obeisance to my father in 
my childhood am now playing with my grandchildren in my old age”, 
“I, who was a tiger in a dream, am now a man”, etc. clearly prove that 
we distinguish between our body and our soul, and that we realise 
very well that the body may change and assume different forms, but 
the soul remains unchanged in the midst of all changes. So, the 
Advaitins cannot say that we mistakenly identify the body and the 
soul. Hence we conclude that there is no such thing as adhyasa and 
that the individual souls are not due to adhyasa, but to the beginning¬ 
less karmas.i 

Further, the Advaita view that the “I” is not the soul, because 
it does not persist under all states, viz. during deep sleep and release— 
is not at all tenable, for the “I” does persist during these states. 
That the “I” persists during the state of deep sleep is clear from the 
perception “So long I slept happily”, etc.2 Also, according to the 
Advaitins themselves, the ahamkara is the vital-breath through its 
power of action, and mind through its power of understanding.s Now, 
if there be no ahamkara during deep sleep, then why is there breathing 
which is the function of the vital-breath ? It may be said that if the 
ahamkSra and the vital-breath be different, then there is no harm if 
the former disappears during deep sleep; if they be non-different, then 


1 AK.,pp. 69-71. 

2 op, cU; pp. 100-102. See V.R.M., above. 

3 KriyA-^kti and vijn&na-dakti. 
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we hold that the portion of the ahamkara which, devoid of the vital- 
breath, disappears, while the vital-breath portion persists; to this we 
reply: This cannot be, for if the vital-lyeath only persists in deep 
sleep, then we cannot have perceptions to the effect slept happily 
as the prana never constitutes the ''VA Thus, we conclude that 
the persists during deep sleep. 

The “I ” persists during release as well. We do not deny that the 
XiOrd is ever-free, but what we insist on is that the Lord is a knower, 
an So the ‘‘I” persists always. This may be established by 

inferences as well, thus: The ‘‘I’’ persists in salvation, being the 
performer of the sadhanas which lead to salvation, like consciousness. 

The “I” is non-different from the very nature of the soul, because 
it persists in salvation, like omniscience.* 

Further, the Advaita view that the ‘‘I’’ is non-sentient, i.e. the 
internal organ and not the soul, is not tenable, for in that case, per¬ 
ceptions like '‘My mind” would mean "My mind's mind”— which is 
absurd; and also we should not have, in that case, felt any difference 
between the "I”—ourselves and our minds, which we undoubtedly 
do, e.g. the "I” persists even in the absence of the mind (attention). 
We never feel that the "I” is non-sentient, and if it be said to be 
imagined, then the soul too may very well be imagined to be non- 
sentient, as we can, of course,imagine any and everything to be any 
and every thing. So we conclude that the "I” is not non-sentient.® 


(D) Criticism of Eka-jtva^vdda. 

There is absolutely no proof that there is only one soul. On the 
contrary, this view leads to absurd results. Thus, if there be only 
one sou], then there could not, evidently, be any preceptor-disciple 
relation and the Scriptures would become meaningless. If the pre¬ 
ceptor be possessed of the knowledge of Non-dualism, then he cannot 
teach the disciple who is different from him, and if he be not possessed 
of the knowledge of Non-dualism, then he is nothing but an impostor 
and a cheat.^ 

1 iS.K., pp. 100-102. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 102-103. 

* Op. cit., pp. 103-104. 

* Op. cit.f p. 68. 
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{Hi) Criticism of rival theories regarding the jagat. 

(A) Criticism of Mdyd‘Vdda, 

The Advaitins argue that the world is false or mithya, as 
established by the following inference:— 

The world is mithya, because it is capable of being perceived 
(dr^yatvat), because it is non-sentient (jadatvat) and because it is 
limited (paricchinnatvat), like the nacre-silver. 

To this we reply that the above inference is not correct, because 
the paksa or the minor term, the sadhya or the major term, the 
hetu or the reason, the middle tei m, and the udaharana or the example, 
are all untenable.^ 

The paksa or the minor term is ‘Hhe world’* here. Now, is the 
world established by one or other of the sources of knowledge or not ? 
Not the first, because what is so established cannot be negated. If it 
be said that the universe, though perceived, can yet be negated, since 
it is not the locus of existence, then we point out in reply that in that 
case, the pure Brahman too, not being the locus of existence, must 
be mithya. The second alternative also is not possible, for in that 
case, the world must become tuccha or absolutely unreal, like the sky- 
flower, which too cannot be established by any source of knowledge. 

The sadhya or the major term, viz. “falsity” or “mithyatva” 
too cannot be established. If this “mithyatva ” be real, then Brahman 
cannot be said to be the sole reality, if it be unreal, then the world 
must be true.2 

The three hetus or reasons quoted also are untenable. Thus, 
the first, reason “dr^yatva” does not prove the case. It cannot be 
said the world is false, because it is perceived, for then Brahman too, 
being directly intuited by the knowers, must be false. It camiot be 
said that Brahman so intuited is not pure Brahman, but maya-limited 
Brahman, who is, of course, mithya,— for unless the knower perceives 
the pure Brahman, his ajfiana regarding pure Brahman cannot be 
put to an end, an4 the pure Brahman, being in that case outside all 
sources of knowledge, must be non-established like the sky-flower, 
which too is outside all sources of knowledge. Also, texts which 
distinctly declare Brahman to be an object of direct intuition,3 will 
come to be contradicted. Also, if Brahman who is to be enquired 
after be only maya-limited Brahman and not pure Brahman, then 

^ ^.K., pp. 4-10. 2 gee above. 3 Vide e.g., Mund., 3.1.8. 
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evidently, the very enquiry becomes valueless and the scriptures 
concerned with such an enquiry become useless. Further, no attributes 
can either be attributed or denied to something which is unknown, so 
that this very denial of dr^yatva to the Supreme Brahman implies 
that the Supreme Brahman is known. 

The second reason “jadatva” also does not prove the case. Now 
what is ‘‘jadatva’* ? It cannot be said that the non-sentient is what 
is not a knower, for in the “I”, which according to the Advaitins is a 
knower, must be sentient, while the pure Brahman, not a knower 
according to the Advaitins, must be non-sentient. Hence the 
inference: The pure Brahman is mithya, because He is not a knower, 
like the Universe. The Advaitins cannot get out of the difficulty by 
saying that although pure Brahman is not really a knower, yet 
He is imagined to be so and hence Brahman is sentient,— for an 
imagined something cannot be the reason for anylihing—i.e. imagined 
knowership of Brahman cannot be a reason for His not being non- 
sentient; also, according to the Advaitins themselves, the internal 
organ is imagined to be a knower, and hence it must too be sentient 
like Brahman. It cannot be said that the non-sentient is what is not 
knowledge, for then the knowledge of particular objects through one 
or other of the sources of knowledge, being knowledge, must be 
sentient, while the soul, not being knowledge, must be non-sentient. 
Thus, has the knowledge of the real nature of the self an object or 
not ? On the first alternative, the question arises: Is the soul itself 
the object here, or not. It cannot be itself its own object, for according 
to the Advaitins the self is never an object of the ordinary sources of 
knowledge. But, on the other hand, nothing else can be the object 
here, since in salvation there is no other object, yet there is knowledge 
about the real nature of the self, and what is present alone can bo an 
object. Thus, the knowledge about the real nature of the self can 
have no object. But the second alternative also—viz. the knowledge 
about the real nature of the self, has no object—is not tenable, for 
knowledge cannot be without an object, i.e. it must manifest an 
object, otherwise the pot, etc. might very well be called knowledge. 
Further, is the knowledge about the real nature of the self-right 
knowledge or erroneous knowledge ? It cannot be the first, because 
according to the Advaitins it is not generated through any source of 
knowledge; nor can it be the second, because it is not due to any 
defects. If it be said that it is neither, then we point out that in that 
case it cannot be knowledge at all. Thus we find that there can be 
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no knowledge of the real nature of the self, and hence the soul, not 
being knowledge, must be non-sentient. It cannot be said finally 
that jadatra is being the not-self, because that is not a Universal, 
there being only one soul and what is not a Universal cannot be the 
predicate of a c^finition, e.g. when we define a man as “A man is 
mortal”, “Mortality” is a universal. 

Thus, we conclude that the second hetu “jadatva” is not itself 
established. 

The third and the final hetu, viz. “paricchinnatva” too does not 
prove the case. There are three kinds of limit—limit of space, limit 
of time, and limit by an object. Now, limitedness of space and time 
cannot be a cause of falsity, because the ether, though unlimited, is 
mithya according to the Advaitins, while the illusory silver has no 
limitation of time (i.e. it never was, never is, never will be—no dis¬ 
tinctions of time), yet it is mithyft. Avidya, too, being the material 
cause of all space and time and connected with the all-pervading 
Brahman, is without any limitation of space and time, yet it is mithya. 
Hence, it cannot be said that limitation of space and time is a criterion 
of falsity. Nor can it be said that limitation by an object is a criterion 
of falsity, because, according to the Advaitins, there is no object 
besides Brahman. 

Thus, the three reasons adduced do not prove that the world is 
false. 

Finally, the udaharana or the example too is not possible, for 
according to the Advaitins there is no nacre at all, there being nothing 
besides Brahman. If it be said that Brahman may very well be 
cited as an example here (if we put the argument in the negative form: 
What is non-perceivable, non-sentient and non-limited is not false, 
like Brahman)—then we ask: Is the pure Brahman to be cited as an 
example here or tbe qualified Brahman ? Not the first, for the pure 
Brahman is outside all sources of knowledge and can never be cited 
as an example; nor the second, for that does not prove the case and is 
opposed to the Advaiita theory itself. 

Thus we conclude that the above inference does not prove that 
the world is mithya or false. 

(B) Griticiam of Sattvd;traividhya-vdda. 

According to the Advaitins, there are three kinds of existence, 
paramarthika or real, such as Brahman, vyavaharika or empirical 
such as the world, and pratibhasika or illusory, such as the illusory 
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silver. But this distinction is absolutely untenable. First, on the 
Advaita maxim itself, there must be more than these three grades. 
Thus, according to the Advaitins, a dream is pratibhasika and the 
illusory silver too is so, and hence the dreamt silver-nacre illusion 
must be one degree lower than the pratibhasika, and put to an end 
by the pratibhasika; while the dream of a dreamt silver-nacre illusion 
must bo still another degree lower. On the other hand, there are 
objects higher than the vyavaharika. Hence, once the Advaitins 
begin to divide objects into grades of reality, they cannot stop at 
three only.i 

Further, this division into three grades can neither be real, since 
Brahman is the sole reality, nor be unreal, since then the Advaitins 
contradict themselves. In the very same way the falsity of the 
world,2 the distinctionlessness of Brahman, etc. inevitably lead to the 
horns of a dilemma.^ 

Further, how to distinguish between the paramarthika and the 
aparamarthika ? It cannot be said that the paramarthika is the sat or 
the existent, and the aparamarthika is what is other than the sat, 
for what is not existent can never be perceived,^ while the world, etc., 
are perceived. It cannot be said also that the paramarthika is what is 
never negated while the aparamarthika is what is negated—because 
the real nature of a superimposed object may not be negated,^ while 
Brahman may sometimes be an object of negation, as e.g. we say 
“This is the world and not Brahman’’. That is, if Brahman be 
possessed of attributes, etc. then those very attributes, etc. will be 
negated, but if He be attributeless, then He cannot be the remover 
of illusion, as shown above.® Thus, no valid distinction is possible 
' between the paramarthika and the aparamarthika.^ 

Further, how can we distinguish between the vyavaharika and 
the pratibhasika too ? It cannot be said that the vyavaharika is due 
to maya, or cosmic nescience, while the pratibhasika is due to avidya 
or individual nescience,—^for no hard and fast distinction can be made 
between maya and avidya, e.g. the magic of a juggler, who is mayika, 
is pratibhasika, while the pains, etc. of the individual souls are 

1 S.K., p. 82. 2 See above. 3 6.K., pp. 82-83. 

^ Cf. the sat-khyati-vada, according to which even objects of illusory 
perceptions are real and existent. See footnote (1) above. 

* The real nature of the silver is not negated, but only its existence then 
and there in the nacre. 

« See above. 6.K., p. 83. 
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avidyaka yet vyavaharika. It cannot bo said also that the vyava- 
harika is what leads to successful practical reaction ^ while the prati- 
bhasika is what does not,—^for in dreams, a dream-pitcher may serve 
the purpose of fetching dream-water, but none would say the dream- 
pitcher is vyavaharika. It cannot be said also that the vyavaharika 
is what is negated by the knowledge of Brahman, while the prati- 
bhasika is what is negated by the knowledge of something else,—for 
according to the Advaitins themselves, the pratibhasika silver too is 
negated by the knowledge of Brahman, and also the knowledge of 
Brahman alone is correct knowledge according to them. It cannot be 
said also that the vyavaharika is what is negated by correct knowledge, 
while the pratibhasika is what is negated by illusory knowledge, for 
as shown above the knowledge of Brahman negates that also which 
is negated by illusory knowledge, (i.e. the pratibhasika negated by 
the vyavaharika). It cannot bo said also that the vyavaharika is 
what is negated by the knowledge of pure Brahman while the 
pratibhasika is what is negated by the knowledge of something else, 
for what is meant by the term ^‘pure^* here ? It cannot stand for the 
substratum of the erroneous knowledge, for if there be a knowledge of 
pure Brahman there-can be no error. As shown above again and 
again, the pure Brahman being essentially self-luminous, there can be 
no ajnana veiling Him, i.e. jfiana and ajfiana being mutually con¬ 
tradictory and exclusive cannot possibly co-exist. Again, the terra 
'‘pure’’ cannot stand for Brahman—without a second—yet not 
known as such, i.e. the upalaksita Brahman, for if the knowledge of 
the Buddha Brahman is to stand for that of the upalaksita Brahman, 
then the Vedanta-texts, concerned with the one, without any dis¬ 
tinction, must be taken to be concerned with distinctions. The same 
argument goes to refute the view that the vyavaharika is what is 
negated by the knowledge of the groat texts like “Thou art that’* 
while the pratibhasika is wliat is negated by the knowledge of some¬ 
thing else,—for the great texts, being due to the Vedanta, concerned 
with a distinctionless object, must be free from distinctions, and as 
such cannot be negatory of the vyavaharika ,2 and if they refer to 
distinctions, then those distinctions must be real. Hence it cannot be 
said also that the vyavaharika is what is negated by knowledge 
which does not designate distinction, while the pratibhasika is what is 
negated by knowledge which does so. Finally, it cannot be said that 


1 Artha-kriya-karin. 


2 See above. 
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the vysvahaiika is what is negated by the paramarthika, while the 
pratibhasika is what is negated by the vyavaharika, for that is to 
assume the very thing to bo explained.^ 

We conclude, therefore, that there is no way of distinguishing 
between the paramarthika and the aparamarthika, and between the 
vyavaharika and the pratibhasika, and hencc^ the sattva-traividhya- 
vada falls to the ground. 

(0) Criticism of Dr§ti-srsti-vdda. 

According to the doctrine of Drsti-srsti-vada, the entire universe 
is generated by perception only, i.e. a thing is so long as it is perceived^ 
e.g. the body of Devadatta, who is sleeping, does not exist for him, 
though it exists for Yajnadatta who is awake and is perceiving it. 
According to this view recognition is simply an error, like the perception 
'‘This is that lamp”, the fact being that the real lamp never persists 
for two consecutive moments. 

This view is evidently absurd. According to the Advaitins 
themselves, there are six things which are beginningless—viz. Jiva, 
li^vara, pure cit, the distinction between the jiva and I4vara, avidya, 
and the connection between the cit and avidya. Hence, the universe 
being beginningless, must be permanent.^ 

Further, if the entire universe be due to perception, then the 
effect, being of the form of perception only, cannot be said to be due 
to its omi particular cause, e.g. wo have to say that a pot is due to 
the perception of one who is perceiving it at that moment, and not to 
clay. But if an effect be not due to its cause, then the scriptural 
injunctions regarding the performance of sacrifices, etc. leading to 
heaven, or of sravana, etc. leading to salvation, are simply meaningless. 
And the Advaitins themselves ought not to take food for allaying 
hunger, or utter words for making others understand their thoughts.3 
On this view, objects like pots, etc. have no existence beyond the 
particular perceptions of particular individuals, and this makes 
ordinary activity impossible. Further, on this view, illusion itself 
becomes impossible. Thus, if the nacre does not exist prior to being 
perceived, then when a man perceives “This is a piece of silver”, 
there is generated only silver, and no nacre, and hence the perception 
cannot be said to be a false perception due to the super-imposition of 
the silver on the nacre. Also, the knowledge “This is a piece of 

1 S.K., pp. 83-84. 2 Op. cit., p. 105. * Op. cit. 
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silver” and the knowledge ‘‘This is not a piece of silver” are con¬ 
cerned with different objects (i.e. the object of the first piece of know¬ 
ledge is “silver”, because thing = perception, while the object of the 
second piece of knowledge is “not-silver”), and hence the latter 
cannot negate the former. Also, this very negation of the illusory 
silver being itself drsti-sreta, the illusory silver must be true.i 

Further, during deep sleep, universal dissolution, etc., the dis¬ 
tinction between the soul and Brahman must be non-existent, there 
being no perceiver of it. Every day (i.e. after deep sleep) and after 
every dissolution, even the freed souls will be again involved in 
mundane existence. Also, there being no impressions of past karmas 
(these being not perceived), the same man who went to sleep may 
not arise again. Salvation itself being dreti-sreta, must be false.^ 

Further, if a mere perception gives rise to a pot etc., that very 
perception, being drati-srsta, like everything else, must be itself due 
to another perception, that to another perception and so on to infinity. 
The very doctrine of drsti-srati-vMa being itself dnsti-sreta, must 
be false and hence things cannot be drsti-sreta.^ 

This doctrine also fails to explain the fact of recognition, such as 
“This is that pot”. The example of a candle is not to the point, 
for a candle is being consumed, i.e. changed, every moment, but not 
pots etc. Pots etc. are permanent, and so too the perceiving self and 
this makes recognition and memory possible. If everything be 
drati-sfsfO'j fken the knowledge of non-dualism must also be so, and 
hence it cannot be negatory of the knowledge of plurality 

If it be said that the following inference proves that the entire 
universe is drsti-srsta, viz.—^The Universe is drsti-srsta, because it is 
mithya like dream-objects—then we reply that the example quoted 
is not correct, because dream-objects are not mithya, being created 
by the Supreme Lord Himself.® 

In the very same manner, the Universe too is real, being created 
by the Supreme Lord. The Universe also loads to successful practical 
reaction and hence it must be real. It cannot be objected that mere 
leading to successful practical reactions is not a sure criterion of 
reality, seeing that often what is merely superimposed—viz. the 


1 6.K., p. 106. 2 Op. cit., p. 106. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 106-106. * Op, cit., p. 106. 

® Op. cit., pp. 107-9. The arguments that the jiva is not the creator of 
dream-objects, are exactly similar to those of Nimbarka. See above. 
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illusory snake etc.—lead to successful practical reactions—^for the 
very superimposition of a non-existent thing is not possible.^ 

The Universe is real because it is protected by the Lord. Thus, 
has the Lord a direct knowledge of the falsity of the world or not ? 
If He has such a knowledge, then why should He have any inclination 
to protect it, and if He has not, then He cannot be held to be omni¬ 
scient. If it be said that a magician protects false objects, why not 
the Lord ? Then, we point out that the magician never does so^he 
simply shows real objects, which are past or in some other places, 
through the power of gems, mantras etc., but never knows them 
directly nor protects them. But the Lord being omniscient cannot 
wish to protect what is mithya. Hence we conclude that the world 
is real, because it is created and protected by the Lord and leads to 
successful practical reactions, but is never dmti-srsta, or generated 
by perception.2 

(iv) Criticism of rival theories regarding the relation between Brahman, 
the cit and the acit. 

(.4) Criticism of Ahheda-vdda, 

The view that the cit and the acit are absolutely identical with 
Brahman is absolutely untenable, and has already been criticised 
above. The fact is that the distinction between Brahman and the 
cit and the acit is a natural one and persists throughout.^ 

(-B) Criticism of Atyanta-bheda-vdda, 

The opposite extreme view too is not tenable, for this makes the 
abheda-texts false, while the fact is that Scripture as a whole is true, 
and no texts may be taken to be false.^ 

(C) Criticism of Yiii^iddvaiia-vdda, 

Here the author follows Devacarya exactly.® 


1 6.K., pp. 109-110. The arguments are exactly similar to Purusottama. 
See above. 

2 6.K., p. 110. 

3 Op, cU,, pp. 29-30. 

* Op, cit,, pp. 97, 99. 

6 See above. 
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X. Purusottamaprasada Vaisnava II. 

(1) His life and date. 

Purusottamaprasada is said to have boon born in the city of 
Jagadhari in Kuruksoti'a in the Vikrama era 1680, i.e: 1623 A.D. 
He was the only son of Narayanaprsada, a Gaudiya Brahmin, who was 
a follower of the creed of Svabhfideva of the sect of Nimbarka. Being 
an onl}^ child, Purusottamaprasada was spoilt by his father, and spent 
his time in idle pastimes, instead of in study, till he was nine years 
of age. Thereupon his fathe r took him to his preceptor, Dharmadeva, 
and left him in his care. Dharmadeva initiated and instructed him 
with groat care and taught him the holy mantra of the Lord Hayagriva 
(= horse-necked).1 He composed an elaborate commentary, styled 
Srutyanta-sura-druma ”, on Nimbarka’s “ Savisesa-nirvisesa-^ri- 
Krena-stava-raja”. He is said to have composed it in compliance 
with the request of his preceptor Dharmadeva.2 He wrote also a 
commentary, styled “ Adhyatma-sudha-tarahgini”,^ on Srinivasa’s 

^ Witliin a year, so the tradition goes, the Lord, being pleased with the 
boy, appeared to him in a dream and asked him to ask for a boon. The boy 
prayed that ho might soon be well-versed in all the vodas and thereby fulfil the 
heart’s desire of his father and teacher. He was granted the boon. He sent 
the information to his father who wanted him to stay on with his preceptor and 
continue his studies. He engaged himself to studies with whole-hearted devo- 
tion and learned everything within three years. At the ago of thirteen lie 
returned home, and is said to have defeated all the heretics and preached the 
Vaisnava religion all around. 

2 Preface to ^.S., p. 2. 

The tradition is that the Lord appeared before him on his request and wrote 
on the book with His own hand. 

2 That this Purusottamaprasada is not identical with Purnsottainaprasada 
I is evident from the following: 

(a) The colophon to tlie l.st tarahga of the “ Adhyatma-sudha-tarahginI 
is as follows: “iti Srl-Hayagrivanugraha^ritena Puru^ottama- 
prasadakhyena Vaisnavena Viracitayam Adhyatma-sudha-taran- 
ginyarn pl’atyagatmanirnayo nama prathama-tarangah ”, p. 15. 
(The colophons to other six tarangas mention no name). The 
exactly similar colophon is found at the end of “ Srutyanta-sura- 
druma” thus: Iti Srl-Hayagrivanugrahaikasevakena Sri-Niya- 
mSnandanuyayina ^ri-Purusottamaprasadakhyena Vaisnavena 
viraoite SaviSe^a-nirvis: sa-Sri-Kf^na-stava-vyakhyane ^rutyanta- 
sura-drume carama Sd.khA ”, p. 246. (The same colophon is repeated 
at the end of each SAkha). This proves that these two works must 
be composed by the same Purusottamaprasada Vaisnava. 
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“Laghii-stava-raja-stotram’\ A third work by him is “Mukimda- 
mahima-stava”, a collection of a hundred and one hymns in praise 
of Lord Krsna. 

He is said to have composed also a very leanu^d book, called 
‘‘Para-tattva-nirnaya”, but it has not yet been found as a whole.^ 


(3) His doctrine. 

Ho accepts the usual tenets of the sect. His main concern is, 
like Purusottamaprasada Vaisnava I, to criticise the Advaita doctrine 
and in most places he repeats his arguments.- We notice liere one 
original criticism by him. 

(i) Criticism, of the Advaita view of Anirvacaniya-vada. 

Thor() is neither any lakgana or definition, nor any j^ramana 
or proof, of anirvacaniyatva. It cannot be said that the anirvacaniya 
is what is different from tho sat or the existent, for a hare’s horn e.g. 
is different from the sat, but is taken to bo not anirvacaniya, but 
tuccha. It cannot be said that it is what is different from the asat 
or the non-existent, because Brahman is different from the non-oxistont, 
yet He is not taken to be anirvacaniya. It cannot b(^ said that it is 
what is different from both sat and tho asat, for a thing must be either 
sat or asat. It cannot be said that tlie anirvacaniya is what is not 
the locus of eitlier existeiu’e or non-existence, for in that case Brah¬ 
man, who is not the locus of any quality, must be taken to be anirva¬ 
caniya. It cannot be said that the anirvacaniya is what cannot 
be depicted, for whatever cannot be depicted must be simply non¬ 
existent, also Brahman, who, according to the Advaitins cannot be 

(6) The author of “Adhyatma-sudha-tarangiiii ” was a worsliippcr of 
tho Lord Hayagriva, as is evident from tho colophon “ Sri-Haya- 
grivanugrahai^ritona”. And Purusottamaprasada Vaisnava II 
was also a worshipper of Hay’^agriva. 

(c) The author of “ Adhyatma-sudha-tarahgini ” was a disciple of Dharma- 
deva, a deseendont of Svabhudeva, as is evident from tho opening 
verse: “ ^ri-Dharmadevapadabjam Svabhu-vamsabdhi-sambha- 
vam” otc., p. 1. And Purusottamaprasada Vaisnava II also was 
a disciple of Dharmadeva. 

1 Preface to ^.S., p. 2. 

2 E.g., his criticism of the Advaita view that Brahman cannot be the cause 
of the world (pp. llff.), of Adhyasa-vada and dialectic on ajhana (pp. 13£F.), 
etc. 
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depicted, must be anirvacaniya. It cannot be said that it is what is 
different from the existent, different from the non-existent and different 
from both the existent and the non-existent, for as shown above, the 
existent and the non-existent being mutually opposed cannot be 
denied simultaneously. For the same reason, it cannot be said that 
the anirvacaniya is what is devoid of existence, devoid of non-existence 
and devoid of both existence and non-existence. Also, what is meant 
by the terms “existence” and “non-existence” here? Firstly, it 
cannot be said that existence means a class and non-existence the 
absence of that, for in that case, Brahman who has no class becomes 
anirvacaniya, i.e. unreal, while the world which has a class becomes 
real. Secondly, it cannot be said that existence is what leads to success¬ 
ful practical reaction, while non-existence is what does not, for the 
very same reason, seeing that Brahman does not lead to any practical 
reaction, not being the basis of action at all, while the world does so. 
Thirdly, it cannot be said that existence is what is incapable of being 
negated, while non-existence is what is so capable, for according to the 
Advaitins, the anirvacaniya is capable of being negated, yet it is not 
the same as the non-existent. Fourthly, it cannot be said that ex¬ 
istence is what is established by the sources of knowledge, while non¬ 
existence is what is not so established, for the anirvacaniya cannot 
be established by any source of knowledge, yet it is not non-existent. 
The pure Brahman too is not capable of being established by any source 
of knowledge yet He is sat. Fifthly, it cannot bo said that existence 
is what is outside all sources of knowledge, for then the existent can 
have no specific marks of its own, like the sky-flower. Sixthly, it 
cannot be said that existence is what is free from nothingness, i.e. 
what is not a non-entity, for then the anirvacaniya, which is not a 
mere non-entity, like the sky-flower, according to the Advaitins, 
must be existent. Seventhly, it cannot be said that existence is what 
is free from Brahmanhood, i.e. what is not Brahman, for then the 
world must be existent. Eighthly, it cannot be said that existence 
is what exists at ^11 times and in all places, while non-existence is what 
does not. Now, we accept this definition, but the Advaita theory 
itself contradicts it, for according to it, the world etc. which are capable 
of being depicted (i.e. is nirvacaniya), must be existent. Thus, as it 
is not clear what exactly is meant by the terms “existence” and 
“non-existence” here, it cannot be said that the anirvacaniya is 
what is devoid of existence and non-existence and different from both 
of these two. 
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Further, does the anirvacaniya exist (i.e. asti), or not (i.e. nasti), 
or is it altogether false (i.e. asat) ? ^ It cannot be said to exist, for 
whatever exists must have some mark by which it can be distin¬ 
guished from others and depicted, e.g. when we say “The pot exists”, 
the very existence of the pot means that it is something which is 
capable of being depicted by some mark or other. But the anir- 
vacaniya cannot be depicted and hence cannot be distinguished from 
anything else and therefore cannot be known, as all knowledge implies 
assimilation and discrimination. But if the anirvacaniya cannot be 
known, it cannot be denied too, for just as knowledge (or affirmation) 
must be of a definite thing so denial too must be so. In fact, nothing 
at all can possibly be said of the anirvacaniya, as it is absolutely 
indefinite, indeterminable and indescribable. It can neither be 
affirmed, nor denied. 

Thus, we conclude that no definition of the anirvacaniya is ever 
possible. 2 

It has also no pramana or proof. It is not an object of direct 
perception, as alleged by the Advaitins, for when we mistake a nacre 
for a silver, what we see for the time being, is not any anirvacaniya 
silver, but the real silver-elements in the nacre.^ Thus, the anir¬ 
vacaniya is outside the spheie of all pramanas.^ 

XI, Madhava Mukunda. 

(1) Life and date. 

Nothing is known definitely about his life and date. Ke^ava 
Ka4miri Bhatta, as we have seen, refers to one Mukunda as his guru. 
But we have no means of ascertaining whether he means Madhava 
Mukunda or not. 

(2) Works. 

His only known treatise is Para-pak^agiri-vajra, or Harda-safii- 
caya, in which he severely criticises the various Advaita Vedanta 
tenets of ^amkara and his followers. His arguments are similar to 


1 The difference between “nastitva’* and “asattva** is that while the former 
applies to things which are, though are not here and now, as “the pot is not”, 
the latter applies to what is never existent at all, as the sky-flower. 

* l§.S., pp. 18ff, 

3 Cf. the doctrine of Sat-khyati. See footnote (1) below. 

* S.S., pp. 20ff. 

12 
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those of Puru^ottamapraaada Vai^nava I (in his ^rutyanta-kalpa- 
valll) which have already been set forth in details. 

XII. Vanamali MiSra. 

(1) Life and date. 

He lived in a village called Triyaga, near Brindavan, and belonged 
to the Bharadvaja clan. 

(2) WOEKS. 

He composed a treatise, called Vedanta-siddhanta-samgraha or 
^ruti-siddhanta-samgraha. It consists of seven chapters and is written 
in verse with a commentary in prose. It discusses the tenets of the 
Nimbarka School. 

XIII. Anantarama. 

(1) Life and date. 

Anantarama was one of the later followers of Nimbarka. He 
was the son of Narayapaprasada, a Gaudiya Brahmana and was born 
in the village of JagMhari in the Punjab in the 17th century A.D. 
He was a disciple of Dharmadasa.^ According to this view ho must 
have been a brother of Puru^ottamaprasada Vai^nava II. 

(2) WOEKS. 

He composed a number of treatises, developing the Svabhavika- 
bhedabheda-vada of Nimbarka and subjecting the Advaita view to a 
thorough criticism. But he makes no original contributions and his 
criticisms of the Advaita view too are borrowed mostly from previous 
writers.2 

His works are the following:— 

(а) Vedanta-tattva-bodha. (Prose.) 

(б) Vodanta-ratna-mala, (A fairly elaborate treatise in verse, 

dealhig with the three tattvas or categories and their 
relation.) 


^ Preface to Vedanta-ratixa-mala. 

® Of. his criticism of Nirvide^a-vada. Vedanta-tattva-bodha, pp. 6ff.—^which 
is exactly similar to the arguments of Puru^ottama. Vide V.R.M. See above. 
Adhyasa-vada and dialectic on ajnancb—Vedanta-tattva-bodha, pp. j Off,— 
exactly similar to the arguments of Puru^ottamaprasada Vaignava I. See 6.K* 
See above. 

I2B 
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(c) Tattva-siddhanta-bindu. (Twenty-five verses.) 

(d) Sruti-siddhanta-ratna-mala.i 

(e) Vedanta-sara-padya-mala.2 (Twenty-five verses.). 

(/) Sri-Kr^na-carana-bhugana-stotram.? (Seventy-two verses.) 

(g) 6ri-Miikunda-6aranapatti-stotram.4 (Seventeen verses.) 

(h) Acarya-carita.® 


1 Preface to Vedantaratna-mala. 

2 Given in S.R., pp. 91-96. 

3 S.R., pp. 38-61. 

* Op. cit.y pp. 65-67. 

5 Preface to ^.S., p. 2. 


COMPARISON OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
NIMBARKA WITH SOME OTHER 
BHEDABHEDA DOCTRINES. 

I. NimbSrka and R3m§nuja. 

SvlBHiVIKA-BHEDiBHBDA-VlDA AND Vij^I^TADVAITA-VIDA. 

Ramanuja’s theory is too well-known to be recounted at length. 
The Highest Reality, or Brahman, according to him, is Visnu or Vasu- 
deva, a Personal God, endowed with every auspicious quality and 
free from all defects.^ His conception is exactly similar to that of 
Nimbarka, except that, as we have seen, Nimbarka identifies Brahman 
with Kmna. There is not a single mention of Radha or Krsna in 
Ramanuja’s works. 

Like Nimbarka, Ramanuja holds that the individual soul is 
knowledge, yet a knower, an agent, and an enjoyer, atomic in size, 
and so on.2 Here also, the two are in perfect agreement. But while 
according to Nimbarka, the individual souls are parts of the Lord 
in the sense of being His powers or 6aktis, according to Ramanuja 
they are so in the sense of being His attributes or modes or vifiesanas.s 
The same remarks apply to the non-sentient substance too. Like 
Nimbarka, again, Ramanuja speaks of throe kinds of the non-sentient, 
viz. prakrti or matter, kala or time, and ^uddha-tattva or pure matter,^ 
this last corresponding to Nimbarka’s aprakrta. 

Ramanuja explains the relation between Brahman, the sentient 
and the non-sentient on the analogy of the soul-body, or substance- 
attribute relation, i.e. as a relation of non-separation (aprthaktva). 
The soill and body, the substance and attribute are different from one 
another, yet th^y are inseparably connected, and form a whole. 
Exactly similar is the case with Brahman, and the sentient and non- 


1 l^rl. B., 1.1.1, pp. 2, 63, ohap. 1. Madras ed., etc. 

2 Op. cU., 2.3.19, pp. 139-141; 2.3.201f., pp. 141ff.; 2.3.33£E., pp. 161ff. etc. 
Cf. also V.D. and V.S. on the same sutras. Vide also Y.M.D., pp. 31ff. 

* l^rl. B., 1.1.1, pp. 61, 96, 101, chap. 1, etc.; 1.2.15, p. 42, chap. 2, etc. 
V.D., intro, pp. 3-4; etc. V.S., 1.1.1, p. 4, etc. 

A Y.M.D., pp. 15ff. 
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sentient. 1 But Nimbarka takes his stand, as we have seen, on the 
cause-ejBFect relation. With Ramanuja the stress is more on the 
principle of non-dij0ference than on that of difference, but not so with 
Nimbarka.2 

Ramanuja’s view of salvation too is in perfect accord with that 
of Nimbarka.8 

According to Ramanuja, bhakti is the means to salvation. By 
bhakti he does not understand devotion or love, as Nimbarka does, 
but upasana or meditation.^ This bhakti is based on knowledge, 
and arises from six essential pre-requisites, viz. discrimination of 
food (viveka), complete disregard for worldly objects (vimoka), 
continued practice (abhyasa), performance of sacrifices (kriya), 
virtuous conduct, like truthfulness and the rest (kalyana) and freedom 
from dejection (anavasada). Bhakti, thus, comprises all ethical 
virtues. Nimbarka too holds, as we have seen, that meditation, 
based on knowledge, is a means to salvation, and that mental purity, 
generated by the external performance of sacrifices and internal 
practice of self-control and the rest, is its essential pre-requisite. 

Thus, from the point of view of philosophy, the main difference 
between Nimbarka and Ramanuja consists in their views with regard 
to the relation between difference and non-difference, God on the 
one hand, men and the world on the other. 

From the point of view of religion, too, there is a difference of 
spirit between their systems. While Rtoanuja’s system, though 
admitting a personal relation between God and man, is more intellec¬ 
tual, Nimbarka’s system is less so, and decidedly more devotional and 
religious. That is, in Ramanuja’s system, devotion is based on an 
intellectual apprehension of and the consequent reverence for the 
supreme majesty of the Lord, keeping the devotee somewhat apart 
from the Lord,^ while in Nimbarka’s system, the superseding element 
is a sweet relation of love and ecstasy, drawing the two nearer in a 
relation of utmost intimacy.® 

1 6ri. B., 1.1.1, pp. 96, 101, etc., chap. 1; 2.1.15, p. 43, chap. 2, etc. V.D., 
iatro. pp. 1-4. V.S., 1.1.1, p. 4, etc. Vide also S.A.M., pp. 6ff. 

2 See below under ^rlkan^ha. 

3 Sri. B., 1.1.1, pp. 30, 39-72, etc., chap, 1. 

* Op, cit,, 1.1.1, pp. 9ff., chap. 1. “Evam-rupa dhruvanusmrtir eva 
bhaktiSabdenabhidhiyate, upasanapara-paryyayatvat bhakti-6abdasya”. 
above. 

® Aidvarya-pradhan&bhakti. ® Madhurya-pradhanabhakti. 
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II. Nimbarka and Bhaskara. 

SviBHlVlKA-BHEDlBHEDA-VlDA AND AupIDHIKA-BHEDABHEDA- 

VlDA. 

(1) Introdtiction. 

Bhaskara is said to have flourished during the reign of King 
Bhoja about 918-973 Sakabda, i.e. 996-1061 A.D.^ He wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma-sutras, developing a Bhedabheda view and 
criticising Advaita-vada or Maya-vada. 

Eggeling thought that Bhaskara was identical with Nimbarka.2 
But this view is absolutely untenable. It is clear beyond doubt from 
Nimbarka’s Vedanta-parijata-saurabha and other works and Bhas- 
kara*s commentary that Nimbarka and Bhaskara were two different 
persons, representing two different schools of thought. 

(2) Brahman, 

The first distinction which is at once evident from a cursory 
glance through the commentary of Bhaskara is that Bhaskara, unlike 
Nimbarka, throug{;iout refers to the Highest Reality as Brahman,^ 
and sometimes as I^vara,^ but not even once calls Him Purusottama 
or Krsna, as is done by Nimbarka repeatedly. Bhaskara speaks of no 
consort of Brahman, as Nimbarka does of Radha, as over accompanying 
Brahman, i.e. Krsna. 

Like Nimbarka, Bhaskara holds that Brahman is the Supreme 
Cause of the entire Universe its creator, maintainor and destroyer,® 
its material and efiicient cause.® . He holds, like all the rest, that 
Brahman can be known through Scripture alone, 7 and that Scripture 
and not reasoning is our guide with regard to super-sensible objects.® 


1 Preface to Bh. B., p. 7. 

2 I.O.C. (Catsdogue of Sanskrit MSS., Part IV, 1894, pp. 802, 803). The 
MSS. referred to by Eggeling are not Nimbarka’s commentaries at all, but 
Bhaskara’s, now published in the O.S.S. See Bibliography. 

3 Bh. B., 1.1.1, pp. 6, 7; 1.1.2, p. 8; 1.1.3, p. 9, etc. etc. from the beginning 
to the end. 

^ Op. cit,, 1.1.2, p. 8; 1.1,12, p, 24; 1.2.6, p. 39; 1.2.9, p. 40, etc. 

^ Op. cit.f 1.1.2, p. 8; 1.1.11, p. 24, etc. 

« Op. cU., 1.1.2, p. 8; 1.4.22, p. 84; 1.4.26, p. 86, etc. 

^ » Op. cU., 1.1.1, p. 8; 1.1.3, p. 9, etc. 

« Op. cit., 1.1.4, pp. 16, 19; 2.2.2, p. 110. 
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Reasoning, to be of any avail, must follow revelation and never super¬ 
sede or transcend it.i 

Brahman, according to Bhaskara, has two aspects (dvi-rupa), viz. 
the karana-rupa or the causal state and the karya-rupa or the effected 
state.2 Brahman is one as cause and many as effects, just as gold is 
one as gold, but many as bracelets, oar-rings etc.s In other words. 
Brahman is bhinna-bhinna-rupa.^ 

But the abhinna and karana-rupa is the real, original and natural 
form of Brahman, while the bhinna and karya-rupa is due to upadhi 
or limiting adjunct and is, as such, something adventitious,^ though 
real.® By Himself, Brahman is originally without distinction, without 
form, one and without a second, a pure unity and a pure cause. Then, 
afterwards^ He comes to manifest Himself voluntarily in various 
effects or forms, i.o. comes to have a form, through upadhi and 
plurality, i.e. the universe of souls and matter, follows.^ 

Bhaskara emphasizes this distinction between the transcendent 
and the immanent ® aspects of Brahman again and again.® He points 
out that the universe has Brahman for its essence, but Brahman has 
not the universe for His essence.^® That is the universe has no 
existence beyond Brahman but Brahman is never exhausted wholly 
in the universe, but has other aspects too beyond it. Bhaskara is, 
of course, careful to point out that the prapafica-rupa and the bhinna- 
karya-rupa of Brahman is not less real simply because it is something 
adventitious, and not original, being due to limiting adjunct.ii He, 
in fact, does not use the term “upadhi” in the ^amkarite sense, as we 
shalJ see later. 12 

1 Bh, B., 1 . 1 . 11 , p. 24; 1.3.6, p. 90; 1.1.11, p. 92, etc. 

- Op, cit.f 1.1.4, p. 19; 1.1.11, p. 24, “Tat karanatmana karyatmana dVi- 
rupena avasthitam”; 1.2.23, p. 46. 

3 Op, cit., 1.1.4, p. 18. 

* Op. cit.f 1.1.4,-p. 18, “Ato bhirmabhinna-svarupam Brahmeti sthitam”. 

® Agantiika. 

® Bh. B., 2.3.43, p. 141, “Sa ca bhinnabhinna-svarupo’ abhinna-svabhavi- 
kam aupadhikam tu bhinna-rupam ”; cf. also 3.2.27 (written as 3.2.26 in order 
to be in conformity with the numbering of sutras by ^amkara), p. 170; 4.1.3, 
p. 221; 4.4.4, p. 243. See below. 

7 Bh. B., 3.2.11, p. 165. 

s Prapahca-vilaksana and prapahca-lak^ana*. 

9 Bh. B., 1.1.20, p. 29; 1.2.23, p. 46. 

10 Op. cit., 3.2.11, p. 166; 3.2.13, p. 166; 3.2.23, p. 169; 3.4.8, p. 202. 

Op. cU., 3.2.11, p. 166; 3.2.23, p. 168; etc. See below. 

See below. 
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Bhaskara points out that even when Brahman manifests Himself 
as effects, He never Himself actually becomes the Universe, but remains 
unchanged and unmodified in nature, as a spider remains unchanged, 
though weaving its web out of itself.^ Creation means the mani¬ 
festation of Brahman’s power,* and Brahman’s immanence in the 
created effects is not His actual transformation in the form of those 
effects, but is simply His abiding within the universe and within the 
hearts of men as their Imier Controller and Inner Soul,^ Himself 
remaining in His pristine exalted condition, absolutely unaffected by 
their defects and miseries > 

Now, Nimbarka agrees with Bhaskara in holding that Brahman 
is both transcendent and immanent, i.e. both the transcendent creator 
and the immanent ruler; that He is never actually transformed into the 
form of the Universe and that transformation means nothing but 
projection of His power.6 

But in Nimbarka we do not find any such sharp and emphatic 
distinction between the two forms of Brahman, His karana-rupa and 
His karya-rupa. According to Nimbarka, Brahman, of course, has 
a karana-rupa when He is a pure cause, without producing any effects, 
e.g. during the time gf universal dissolution; but even in His causal 
state. Brahman is not absolutely non-differenced, or nirvi^esa, a pure 
unity or a bare identity as Bhaskara holds. According to Bhaskara 
in His causal state. Brahman is free from all distinctions whatsoever, 
i.e. He has then no internal differences ® even, i.e. His powers and 
qualities involve no difference in Him. During His causal state the 
sentient and the non-sentient — His two powers, remain completely 
merged in Him, like a grain of salt in the sea,*^ and His qualities, such 
as knowledge and the rest, are non-different from Him, just as heat, 
the quality of fire, is non-different from fire, and do not imply any 
difference of nature on His part.® In short, according to Bhaskara, 
Brahman is an abstract Unity in His causal state, with no internal 

1 Bh. B., 2.1.14,1). 96. 

2 Op. cU.y 1.4.26, p. 86; 2.1.14, pp. 96, 97; 2.1.27, p. 106. 

« Op. ci«., 1.2.6-6, p. 39; 1.2.18, p. 44. 

• Op. ciL, 1.1.17, p. 26; 1.2.8, p. 40; 1.3.7, pp. 62, 63; 1.4.21, p. 82; 2.1.22, 
p. 103. 

^ Sakti-viksepa. 

• Cp. the three kinds of bhedas, sajatiya, vijatlya and svagata. 

See below. 

• Bh. B., 3.2.23, p. 169; 4.4.7, p. 244. 
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diflFerences, but becomes a concrete unity in His efifected state, with the 
internal differences of the sentient and the non-sntient. But for 
Nimbarka, Brahman is always differenced or savi^esa, in the sense that 
He has always internal differences, i.e. is always a concrete Unity even 
during His causal state. The sentient and the non-sentient are never 
absolutely identical with Brahman, never absolutely merged and ab¬ 
sorbed in Him like a grain of salt thrown into the sea, but always 
retain their own individuality and separateness even during salvation 
and dissolution, and as such, they always constitute the internal 
differences of Brahman. Thus, a pure, non-differenced unity is a 
thing unknown to Nimbarka. Nimbarka, in fact, does not think 
it necessary to note the karana-rupa of Brahman separately from His 
karya-rupa for the evident reason that he thinks that there is no 
fundamental distinction between them to require j^ecial mention. 

According to Bhaskara, as according to Nimbarka, Brahman is 
a qualified Being although, as noted above, the qualities of Brahman 
involve no difference in His own nature. i Brahman is pure existence 
and pure knowledge,^ yet Ho is a knower or possesses knowledge as 
His quality.3 He is omniscient and omnipotent.^ He has many 
other qualities too, such as freedom from sins, freedom from fear, 
etc.5 

It is curious that Bhaskara never directly refers to Brahman as 
possessed of innumerable qualities,® as Nimbarka repeatedly does.^ 
Ho throughout emphasizes only one quality of Brahman, viz. Omnis¬ 
cience. Everywhere he refers to Brahman as Omniscient and Omni¬ 
potent.® Again and again, these two adjectives are coupled together 
and prefixed before the word “Brahman”, whenever the word is 
mentioned®. In many other places, again, he speaks of Brahman 


1 Bh. B., 3.2.23, p. 169 (“Na dharmadharmibhedena svarupabhedahy”), 
4.4.7 (p. 244). 

2 Op. cit., 3.2.15, 16, p. 166; 3.2.17, p. 166; 3.2.19, p. 167; 3.2.23, pp. 168- 
169. Brahman is sal-lak^ana and bodha-lak^ana. 

3 Op. cU.f 1.1.2, etc. ^ See below. 

6 Op. cit., 1.1.20, p. 29; 1.2.8, p. 40; 1.2.18, p. 44, etc. 

® Ananta-giuia. 

Vide V.P.S., 1.1.1, p. 1 (page references are to the K.S.S. ed., through- 
out): 3.2.11, p. 279, etc. etc.; ^.N.K.S., ^loka 1, etc. 

® Sarvajha and sarva-6akti. 

9 Bh. B., 1.1.2, p. 8; 1.1.11, p. 24; 1.2.6, p. 39; 1.4.26, p. 83; 2.1.14, pp. 96, 
97; 2.1.24, p. 104; 2.1.33, p. 107; 2.2.37 (printed as 2.2.40 in conformity with 
the numbering of ^amkara), p. 128, etc. etc. 
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as possessed of infinite and inconceivable powers.^ With him, thus, 
the stress is throughout on the wonderful and innumerable powers 
(6akti), of Brahman, rather than on His wonderful and innumerable 
qualities (guna), as with Nimbarka. In fact, not once does he take 
the trouble of describing Brahman as an abode of all auspicious 
qualities etc., but rather takes it for granted that Brahman is pos¬ 
sessed of various qualities, and speaks of some of them incidentally 
in connection with discussing the import of certain scriptural texts .2 
More particularly, he never refers to those softer qualities of the Lord 
which play so prominent a part in the system of Nimbarka and es¬ 
pecially in that of his followers. He, of course, like all the rest, des¬ 
cribes Brahman as blissful,^ but not once does he speak of Brahman’s 
beauty, loveliness or grace. 

Bhaskara, in fact, does not regard Brahman as a personal and 
embodied being as Nimbarka does. According to Nimbarka, as we 
have seen, the Lord is the Highest Person or Punisottama, possessed 
of a celestial body, full of divine beauty and grace. But Bhaskara 
does not speak of the body of Brahman. He also makes no mention 
of incarnations as Nimbarka does and in his criticism of the PSficaratra 
system^ he definitely rejects the theory of four vyuhas,—which is 
accepted by Nimbarka and his followers. 

There is not a single mention of the grace of the Lord in Bhaskara’s 
commentary,5 and never does be call Brahman “ bhaktavatsala ”, etc. 
which Nimbarka does so often. According to Bhaskara, Brahman is 
to be worshipped indeed, but not as a Personal God of love and grace, 
but as a formless and distinctionless entity, in whatever way that 
might be possible.® Thus, while according to Nimbarka, the Lord 
is to be known, loved and worshipped, according to Bhaskara, Brahman 
is to be known and worshipped, and not loved. 

Bhaskara holds, in opposition to iSamkara, that Brahman, though 
not something to be produced, modified and purified, is yet something 

1 Bh. B., 1.4.25, p. 85; 2.1.14, pp. 97, 98; 2.1.30, p. 106; 2.2.2, p. 110; 
2.4.4, p. 146; etc. Ananta-acintya4akti. 

2 Op. cit.y 1.1.20; 1.2.8; etc. 

3 Op. cit., 1.1.12-19, pp. 24-29. 

Op. cit.y 2.2.38-40 (printed as 2.2.41-44 in the book in conformity with 
^aipkara’s nurdbering of the sutraa), pp. 128-129. 

5 See below under “sadhanas”. 

® I.e. as nirakara and nirvi6esa. See below. 
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to be obtained.^ He is to be approached by freed souls and to be 
obtained by thein.2 

Here Nimbarka agrees with Bhaskara.^ This question is con¬ 
nected with the question whether salvation is a positive acquisition, 
or a more negative removal of nescience (as held by iSamkara), which 
will be considered below> 

Thus, we conclude that although there is a general agreement 
between Nimbarka and Bhaskara with regard to the nature and qua¬ 
lities of Brahman, as the Universal Cause etc., yet there is a vital 
point of divergence between the two in that Nimbarka does not coun¬ 
tenance the purely formless and distinctionless aspect of Brahman 
on which Bhaskara lays so great a stress. 

(3) The cit. 

Like Nimbarka, Bhaskara holds that the soul is knowledge by 
nature and a knower,^ and an enjoyer,® and an active agent; ^ that 
in size, it is atomic ^ and that in number it is infinite.® 

But the fundamental difference between Nimbarka and Bhaskara 
is that Bhaskara holds that although the soul is an enjoyer, etc. yet 
its state of being an enjoyer, an agent, atomic and innumerable 
is neither original and natural, nor eternal, but due to limiting ad¬ 
juncts and adventitious, lastjing so long only as the limiting adjunct 
itself does.^i 

This follows from the peculiar doctrine of Bhaskara, that the 
individual soul is different-nondiflPerent from Brahman during the 

^ Bh. B., 1.1.4, p. 20, Contrast S.B., 1.1.4, pp. 161ff., i.e. according to 
Bhaskara, Brahman, though not upadya, vikarya and samskarya, is yot apya. 

2 Op, cit., 1.2.4, p. 38; 1.2.13, p. 41; 1.3.1, p. 52. 

3 See above Nimbarka’s doctrine of salvation. 

^ See below under “Mok^a”. 

5 Bh. B., 2.3.18, p. 135. 

« Op. cit., 1.1.17, p. 26; 1.2,8, p. 40; 1.3.7, pp. 52-53; 2.1.22, p. 103. 

7 Op. cit., 2.3.33-39, pp. 138-139. 

8 Op. cit., 2.3.19-28, pp. 135-137. 

8 Op. cit., 1.4.21, p. 52 ; 2.2.37 (printed as 2.2.40 in the book in conformity 
with ^aipkara’s numbering), p. 128. 

Bhoktytva, kartytva, anutva and anantatva. 

11 I.e. not svabhavika and nitya, but aup&dhika, agantuka and anitya. 

12 Bh. B., 1.1.17, p. 26; 1.2.6, p. 39; 1.2.20, p. 46; 1.4.21, p. 81; 2.1.22, 
p. 103; 2.3.43, p. 141; 3.2.6, p. 162; 3.2.28-29 (printed as 3.2.27-28 in con¬ 
formity with ^amkara’s numbering), p. 170. See below. 
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state of mundane existence only, but originally, i.e. during the causal 
state of Brahman, it was non-diflferent from Brahman and ultimately, 
i.e. during the states of dissolution and salvation, it will be non- 
different from Brahman.^ 

Thus, during the state of mundane existence, i.e. during the 
effected state of Brahman, the individual soul, as a part and an effect 
of Brahman and as abiding in and resting on Him, is non-different 
from Him, because the part is non-different from the whole, the effect 
from the cause, the support from the supported.^ Yet at the same 
time, it is different from Brahman because of the upadhi or limiting 
adjunct which separates it from Brahman. Curiously enough, Bhas- 
kara illustrates his theory by the examples used by both Parinama- 
vadins and Vivarta-vMins. He says that the individual soul is a part 
of the Supreme Being, a part due to the limiting adjunct of beginning- 
less avidya and karma, just as a spark is of fire, or the ether within 
the ear (limited by the upadhi ‘ear’) is of the universal ether or the 
vital air within everybody (limited by the upadhi ‘body’) is of the 
universal air.3 Thus, whenever Bhaskara speaks of the individual 
soul as a part of Brahman, he cites the example of spark and fire, but 
says at the same time that the individual soul is a part of Braliman 
due to upddhis,^ 

It is clear, therefore, that by the term “upadhi” Bhaskara does 
not understand something false or illusory, as Samkara does, other¬ 
wise he would not have quoted the example of spark and fire, a spark 
being a real part of fire. As we have seen above, he says that the 
upadhis are beginningless avidya and karma.® Again, in another 
place, he says that the upadhis are buddhi, the internal organ etc., 
and their qualities, viz. attachment etc., based on the sense of egoity.® 
What he means is that so long as the individual soul is under the 
clutches of avidya ^ and regards itself as absolutely different from 

1 See below under “ Relation between Brahman, cit and acit. 

* Bh. B., 1.4.2, p.^12; 2.1.14, p. 93; 2.1.18, p. 101; 2.4.4, p. 145; 2.1.19, 

p. 102. 

3 Op. cit.t 1.4.21, p. 81. 

^ Op. cit., 2.3.43, p. 140; 3.2.30 (printed as 3.2.29 in conformity with 
^aipkara’s numbering), p. 170. Vide also 3.2.19, p. 167 and 3.2.29, pp. 167-168. 

^ Op. cU., 1.4.21, p. 81. 

« Op. cit., 2.3.29-30, p. 137. 

7 Avidy& is defined thus; “ ^arlradav-anatma-buddhih”. Bh. B., 1.1.4, 
p. 21; vide also p. 19. 
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Brahman 1, it is led on to perform kamya-karmas etc.— i.e. act in a 
selfish spirit, and this leads it to be connected with matter, i.e. with 
the body, the senses, buddhi, internal organ etc., and matter serves 
as a limiting adjunct to difFerentiate it from Brahman. 

Bhaskara admits, therefore, the reality of upadhis. He explicitly 
says that what is aupfidhika is not aparamarthika.2 The difference 
between what is svabhavika or natural and what is aupadhika or 
unnatural is not a difference between what is real and what is unreal, 
but only a difference between what is original and real for ever (nitya) 
and what is adventitious and not real for ever, but for a time being 
only (anitya). Bhaskara points out that what is adventitious and not 
original is not necessarily false, o.g. a thing which has no heat within 
it, may become hot when in contact with fire (as an iron pot placed 
over fire), but this heat which is something adventitious is not some¬ 
thing unreal.3 Thus, according to Bhaskara, what is aupadhika is 
real, very real, so far as it goes, i.e. so long as the upadhi lasts, but 
ceases to be so as soon as the upadhi ceases. This sense of the ‘ aupa¬ 
dhika ’ is exactly opposed to the ^amkarite sense of it. According to 
^amkara, what is aupSdhika is never real, for if it be real, it could not 
be ever-negated. 6amkara thus identifies reality with permanence. 
According to him, what is existent or sat is true for all times. But 
according to Bhaskara, reality and permanence are not necessarily 
identical. ' A real thing may be non-permanent, i.e. bo real/or a time 
only and not all throughout. According to Bhaskara, therefore, the 
non-differonce of the soul from Brahman is svIbhIvika, i.e. real and 
LASTING, being real always,— during the state of mundane existence 
as well as during the states of dissolution and salvation; while its 
difference from Brahman is aupadhika, i.e. real, though not lasting, 
being real during the state of mundane existence only.^ 

1 Bh. B., 2.3.20, p. 137. “Yavadayam atma kevalena dvaitadarsanona 
samsarati tavat-kalabhavi buddhyadyupadhi-yogah. ” 

* Op, cit., 2.3.40, p. 139. “Na caupadhikam kartytyam aparamarthikam. ” 

3 Op, cit,, 3.3.40, p. 139. 

^ Op, cit., 2.3.43, pp. 140-141; 3.2.6, p. 162; 3.2.26 (printed as 3.2.25 in 
conformity with the numbering of ^amkara), pp. 161-162; 4.1.3, p. 221; 4.4.4, 
p. 243. See below under “Relation between Brahman, cit and acit”. It is 
interesting to compare the view of Bhaskara with that of Audulomi (as given 
by Bhaskara himself). According to Audulomi (Bhaskara points out) tho soul 
is absolutely different, or atyanta-bhinna from Brahman during its state of 
bondage, but becomes different from Him during its state of release. (Bh. B., 
1.4.20, p. 81). Bhaskara criticises this view in the next sutra {op, cit,, 1.4.21, 
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When the upadhi is removed, then the soul becomes one with 
Brahman, just as when the pot is broken, the ether within the pot 
becomes one with the universal ether,^ or just as a grain of salt when 
thrown into the sea becomes one with the salt water.2 It attains the 
pure form of the Supreme Self ^ and becomes omniscient and omni¬ 
potent ^ and all-pervading ^ like Brahman, it becomes the Universal 
soul like Him.® 

After having thus considered what exactly is the significance 
of the term upadhi’* in Bhaskara, we can now understand clearly 
why and in what sense Bhaskara calls the soul’s state of being an 
agent, an enjoyer and atomic of the soul, aupadhika merely and not 
natural. He points out that if the soul were a natural agent, it would 
have continued to act always, but since where there is action there is 
enjoyment and where there is enjoyment there is mundane existence, 
the soul would have been subject to the mundane existence always 
and would have never been free.^ The fact is that the soul is an 
agent so long as it has a body, senses, etc., so long as it is connected with 
the upadhis of matter, but it is no longer an agent when the upadhi 
is no more, just as a carpenter is an agent when he has his tools with 
him and not otherwise,® or just as fire produces smoke when it is in 
contact with fuel and not otherwise.® And this agency of the soul, 
though aupftdhika, is not unreal,^® i.e. the soul though not always an 
agent is a real one, so long as it remains as such, i.e. during its state of 
bondage. The (aupadhika) agency of the soul is dependent upon 
Brahman —a point common with Nimbarka, according to whom also 
its agency is dependent on Him. 

p. 81) and points out that the soul can never be absolutely different from Brahman, 
for even during the state of mundane existence it is the Supreme Soul Himself 
who abides as the individual soul. Even the upadhi or matter cannot make the 
soul absolutely different from Brahman, just as the spark is not absolutely different 
from fire, or the ether within the ear-hole from the universal ether. Hence, 
even during the state of mundane existence the souls are not atyanta-bhinna from 
Brahman, but bhinndbhinna from Him. 

1 Bh. B., 4.4.4, p^ 243. 2 Op. cit., 4.2.15, p. 231. 

3 Op. cit,y 4.4.2, p. 242. ^ Op, cit., 4.4.7, p. 244. 

^ Op. cit.y 4.4.15, p. 247. ® Op. cit., 4.4.7, p. 244. 

7 Op. cit.y 3.3.4, p. 139. “Na svabhavikaip kartrtvam, anirmok^a-pra- 

sahgat”. 

® Op. cit.y 3.3.40, p. 139. 

® Op. cit., 3.4.25, (printed as 3.4.26 in conformity with the numbering of 
Saipkara), p. 210. 

10 Op. cit., 3.3.40, p. 139. 


11 Op. cit., 2.3.41, p.l40. 
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The sours state of being an agent too is similarly aupadhika, 
lasting so long only as karmas and their results, viz. the body etc., do.^ 

The atomicity of the soul too is aupadhika only, for it, as non- 
dififerent from Brahman, is all-pervading by nature.^ 

Bhaskara does not say explicitly whether the soul’s state of being 
innumerable too is aupadhika only; but in view of the fact that the 
freed souls merge absolutely into Brahman, as salt in the sea,® it is 
evident that it too is aupadhika, seeing that a grain of salt thrown 
into the sea and immediately dissolved in it cannot, of course, be 
distinguished from a thousand other grains so thrown. 

Only the soul’s state of being a knower is not aupadhika, but is 
natural, for the soul being Brahman Himself,—who is a knower—is 
always knowledge and a knower.^ 

Now, if we compare this view of Bhaskara with that of Nimbarka, 
we find how divergent are their opinions on some very fundamental 
points. Firstly, according to Nimbarka, the soul is a knower, an agent 
an enjoyer, atomic in size and infinite in number, all throughout, in 
bondage as in release, secondly, the soul is always dijBFerent-non- 
differont from Brahman, but can never become absolutely identical 
with Him. Hence while according to Nimbarka, the soul’s state of 
being an agent, an enjoyer, atomic, innumerable and different- 
nondifferent from Brahman are svabhavika, i.e. real and ever-lasting, 
according to Bhaskara they are aupadhika, i.e. real but temporary. 

Like Nimbarka, Bhaskara holds that the souls and the world are 
powers of Brahman. Brahman has two powers—bhogya-6akti and 
bhoktr-^akti. The first is transformed into the non-sentient world, 
the second into sentient souls. 

As regards the different states of the soul, viz. dream, deep sleep, 
etc. Bhaskara agrees generally with Nimbarka, only unlike Nimbarka, 
he holds that the dream-creations are not real and that they are 
created by the individual soul and not by the Lord.^ 

As regards the different destinies and paths of the soul, Bhaskara 
is in complete agreement with Nimbarka. 

1 Bh. B., 3.4.25, (printed as 26 in conformity with the numbering of 
Saipkara), p. 210. 

2 Op. cit., 3.3.29-32, pp. 137-138; 4.4.16, p. 247. 

3 See below. 

* Bh. B. 2.3.18, p. 135. “Svabhavikah casya brahma-rupam, aupadhikam 
itarat”. 

6 Op. cit., 2.1.27, p. 106. 
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(4) Theacit. 

Bhaskara agrees with Nimbarka generally as regards the process 
of creation and dissolution, etc.,i but he differs from him in holding 
that the universe, like the individual souls, is different-nondifPerent 
from Brahman during His effected state, but non-diflferent from Him 
during His causal state. It is different-nondiflferent from Brahman 
during the state of mundane existence for the very same reasons the 
souls are so, as noted above 2 —non-different as a part and effect 
of Brahman 3 and different as matter. But during dissolution it 
becomes merged in Brahman and absolutely one with it, just as a 
lump of salt, thrown into the sea, becomes absolutely one with and 
non-distinguishable from it. And, just as everything thrown into a 
salt-lake becomes salt, so the non-sentient merged in the sentient 
becomes sentient indeed.^ 

But according to Nimbarka, as we have seen, the non-sentient 
matter can never discard its own nature and become sentient Brahman, 
and therefore the Universe is always different-nondifferent from 
Brahman, during creation as well as dissolution. 

Bhaskara also does not speak of the three kinds of the non- 
sentient, aprakrta; kala, etc., but of the universe alone, which he 
points out—in opposition to ^ainkara and in agreement with 
Nimbarka—is real ^ and eternal.® 

(5) The relation between Brahman, the cit and the acit. 

Like Nimbarka, Bhaskara recognises three eternal realities. 
Brahman, the sentient and the non-sentient.The relation between 

1 Bh. B., 2.3.1-16, pp. 130fl. 2 See above. 

8 Bh. B., 2.4.4, pp. 145-146. 

^ Op. cit., 3.2.17, pp. 166-167. “Cetane acetanam ksiptam abhedat cetano 
bhavet. 

Rumayam vastu vinyastam tat sarvara lavanibhavet”. Cf. also 2.1.9, 
p. 91. ^ 

» dp. cit., 1 . 1 . 4 , pp. 18, 20; 2.1.4, p. 93;'3.2.11, p. 165; 3.2.23, p. 168. 

® Op. cit., 2.4.4, p. 146. 

When the universe disappears, i.e. is discovered into Brahman in dissolution, 
it does not become unreal, but only indistinguishabh from Brahman, just as a 
grain of salt does not become unreal when dissolved in the sea. Hence the 
world is eternally true. The same is the case with the soul too. 

’ Op, cU., 2.3.16, p. 134:—The jiva is nitya. Op. cit., 2.4.4, p. 146:—The 
jagat is nitya. 
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them has already been noted. It is a relation of different*non- 
difference during the effected state of Brahman,—during creation and 
mundane existence, and a relation of non-difference (absolute identity) 
during the causal state of Brahman—during dissolution and salvation, 
and here, as we have seen, Bhaskara fundamentally differs from 
Nimbarka. 

It will be interesting and instructive to consider the Bhedabheda- 
vada of Bhaskara a little more in detail in order to find out wherein 
does it exactly differ from the Bhedabheda-vada of Nimbarka. 

Bhaskara begins with a severe criticism of the view of those who 
hold non-difference to be the only reality. No doubt he has here 
Samkara in mind. He points out that difference is an indisputable 
fact of direct experience and hence can by no means be summarily 
rejected on the ground of mere logical subtleties, e.g. we find that a 
cow is different from a horse, a pot from a piece of cloth and so on.^ 
All things thus, are mutually different and so how can we disbelieve 
this fact of direct experience ? Knowledge of difference too is know¬ 
ledge no less than knowledge of non-difference .2 So, if we do not 
regard the one—viz. the latter, as false, what right have we to regard 
the former to be so ? 

Nor can it be objected that difference and non-difference are 
mutually contradictory and cannot, therefore, co-exist,—^for this 
too is a fact of direct experience that the two do co-exist. In fact 
nothing is seen to be pure non-difference or pure difference in the 
world of experience. Everything is, really, different-non-different, 
different as effects and individuals, and non-different as springing from 
the same cause and belonging to the same genus, e.g., a cow is different 
from another cow as an individual cow, but non-different from it as 
belonging to the same genus ‘cow’. Again, a cow is different from a 
horse as a cow, but nqn-different from it being an existent substance 
like it and so on.® Similarly, a gold ear-ring is different from a gold 
bracelet, but non-different from it as gold. Everything must be 
decided to be true or false on the basis of direct experience alone and 
direct experience guarantees us in believing that difference and non¬ 
difference do co-exist.* 


1 Bh. B., 2.1.14, p. 99. 

2 Op, cit., 1.1.4, p. 19. **Bheda-jik&nam api jiianam eva” 2.1.14, p. 94, 
line 13, 98. 

8 Op, cU,9 1.1.4, pp. 16-17. 

13 


* Op, cit., 1.1.4, pp. 16-17. 
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Hence it is that there is no contradiction or mutual opposition 
between Brahman, the Unity, and Universe, the plurality, as between 
heat and cold. If there were any such contradiction, the Universe 
of souls and matter could not have arisen from Brahman, abode in 
Him, and been merged in him,—as declared by Scripture.^ Hence, 
unity and plurality are both real and co-existent.® 

After thus establishing the reality of difference and its co-existence 
with non-difference, Bhaskara goes on to declare that the former, 
though real, is not ever-lasting,—^i.e. is not svabhftvika or original 
and ultimate but is aupddhika or adventitious and non-permanent. 
He emphasizes this point again and again.® We have seen above the 
peculiar sense in which Bhaskara uses the term ‘aupadhika’—viz. 
what is real so long as it lasts, only it does not last for ever like what 
is svabhavika does. Hence, according to Bhaskara, difference is 
not less real than non-difference, but only less permanent. It lasts, as a 
reality, so long as the upadhis—viz. avidya, karma, matter, do but 
disappears when the upadhis are removed, just as the ether within 
the pot disappears when the pot is smashed,^ or just as the stain 
on a piece of gold disappears when in contact with fire.® 

Herein we find a definite point of divergence between Nimbarka 
and Bhaskara. According to Nimbarka, as we have seen, difference 
and non-difference are not only equally real but also equally permanent. 
Just as there can be no pure difference, so exactly there can be no 
pure non-difference at any time. According to Bhaskara, however, 
as we have seen, although there can be no pure difference and pure 
non-difference in the world of experience (i.e. during the effected state 
of Brahman), still there can be pure non-difference beyond the world 
of experience (i.e. during the causal state of Brahman). 

However much Bhaskara may try to prove by his peculiar theory 
of upadhi that difference, though not ever*-lasting like non-difference, 
is nevertheless equally real with it, yet we cannot but feel that the 
two do not hold exactly an equal place in his system, as they do in 
that of Nimbarkan If difference be neither original, nor ultimate, 
but only an intermediate passing phase, destined to come to an end, 
however real it may be during that period, it must of necessity be less 

1 Vide e.g. Tait. 3.1. ® Bh. B., 1.1.4, p. 17. 

8 Op. cU., 2.3.43, p. 141; 3.2.6, p. 162; 3.2.12, p. 166; 3.2.27, (printed as 
$42.26 in conformity with ^mkara*s numbering), p. 170; 4.1.12, p. 221; 4.4.4, 
p. 243. 

* Op, oit,, 4.4.4, p. 246. 

13B 


6 Op, oit,, 4.1.3, p. 221. 
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important and less real than non-difiference, which is there for ever and 
from all eternity. But in Nimbarka’s system, as we have seen, 
difference and non-difference are precisely on the same level and of 
the same importance. 

Bhaskara’s theory may appropriately be called “Aupadhika- 
bhedabheda-vada”,i as distinguished from the “Svabhavika-bheda- 
bheda-v§da” of NimbArka. 

(6) Mo1c§a, 

Bhaskara holds, like Nimbarka, that salvation is a state of supreme 
bliss, and not a state of pure consciousness only, which he points out, 
is no better than a state of unconsciousness.* Salvation is a positive 
state, a positive new acquisition, i.e. something new to be obtained, 
and not a mere negative removal of the veil of nescience.* The soul is 
ever free.^ If salvation were ever-obtained, everyone would have 
been free.® 

Like Nimbarka again, Bhaskara holds that salvation can be 
obtained only after the destruction of the earthly body. When 
the works, which have already begun to bear fruits, are all fully 
exhausted by retributive experience, and when the earthly body, as a 
consequence, comes to be dissolved, then and then alone can one 
attain final emancipation.® He severely criticises the ^amkarite 
conception of Jivan-mukti.^ 

But the fundamental difference between Nimbarka and Bhaskara, 
as we have already seen, is that Bhaskara holds, unlike Nimbarka, 
that in salvation the individual soul becomes absolutely identical with 
Brahman.* This Nimbarka never maintains. 

Another fundamental difference between the two is that while 
Bhaskara admits of two kinds of salvation—viz. sadyomukti or 


1 Sundarabhatta, ofie of the followers of Nimbarka, does actually refer to 
Bhaskara as the upholder of the *AupSdhika-bhedabheda-vada*. Vide SJS., 
p. 30. 

* Bh. B., 1.1.5, p. 21. He holds that it is better to be a jackal in the forest 
than to be a mukta in the Saipkaj'ite sense. 1.3.9, p. 54; 4.4.7, p. 244. 

» See above. * Bh. B., 1.4.21, p. 18. 

® Op. ait,, 1.1.6, p. 20. 

® Op. cit>, 3.4.25, (printed as 3.4.26 in conformity with ^amkara’s num¬ 
bering), p. 210; 4.1.14, p. 224; 4.1.18, p. 220. 

f Op, cU., 3.4.25, (printed as 3.4.26 in conformity with ^aipkara’s num¬ 
bering), p. 210. 

® See above. 
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immediate release and krama-mukti or gradual release, NimbSi'ka 
does not. Bhaskara points out that in accordance with the rule 
‘ As you meditate, so you become ’ (Chand. 3.14.1), those who meditate 
on the Para Brahman or the Supreme Brahman, attain the Supreme 
Brahman and become free at once, i.e. they at once become identical 
with Brahman and as such, omniscient, omnipotent and all-pervading 
like Him. This is immediate release. But those wh6 meditate on 
the Karya Brahman or the effected Brahman, viz. Hiranyagarbha 
only, attain at first the effected Brahman only, and not the Supreme 
Brahman at once. Then, after having acquired supreme knowledge 
there in the world of Hiranyagarbha, they, on the dissolution of that 
world, attain the Supreme Brahman by and by, together with 
Hiranyagarbha.! This is gradual release, These latter kind of 
freed souls remain distinct from Brahman, so long as they have not 
attained the Supreme Brahman, and are as such not so long omni¬ 
potent like Him, but lack the power of creating, maintaining and 
destroying the Universe 2 But when they at last attain the Supreme 
Brahman, they become omnipotent like the immediately freed souls. 

But according to Nimbarka there is only one kind of salvation, 
viz. sadyo-mukti, and. the freed souls ever lack the power of creation, 
etc. and are ever atomic in size. 

(7) The sddhanas. 

Bhftskara lays a very great stress on karma or action as a direct 
means to salvation. He begins by pointing out that the enquiry into 
Brahman is to be undertaken only after an enquiry into karma, for 
knowledge must essentially be combined with action in order to lead 
to salvation, and unless we first know the nature of actions, we cannot 
possibly decide which actions are to be so combined and which not.3 
Bhaskara insists on this 'combination of knowledge and action’ 
<jiiana-karma-samuccaya) again and again all throughout.^ He 

1 Bh. B., 3.1.17, p. 167; 4.3.14, p. 240. See below. 

2 Op. cit., 4.4.17-22, pp. 247-249. The sadyo-muktas are *niravadhi- 
kaifivarya*, while the krama-muktas are “savadhikai^varya**. 

8 Op. cU., 1.1.1, p, 2. 

^ Op. cit., 1.1.1, p. 2. *Atra hi jnana-karma-samuccayat mok^a-pr&ptili 
fiutrakarasya abhipretS.*; 1.1,1., p. 4; 1.1.4, p. 16; 1.1.5, pp. 20, 21; 3.4.1, 
p. 201; 3.4.25 (printed as 3.4.26 in conformity with the numbering of l§aipkara), 
pp. 207, 209, 210; 4.1.6, p. 225. 
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points out that one who has studied the Vedas can claim only to have 
a knowledge of the meaning of the scriptural texts, but the real know¬ 
ledge of Brahman depends on some other factors—viz. the proper 
and disinterested performance of the daily and occasional (nitya 
and naimittika) duties, and of sacrifices, etc., the practice of charity 
and penance, the cultivation of self-control and tranquillity, etc. and 
so on, as declared by Stjripture.i 

Mere action is of course of no avail, for the fruits of mere action 
are transitory and therefore worthless. But when combined with 
knowledge, it yields permanent results.* 

On the other hand, mere knowledge is of no avail. Knowledge 
by itself does not lead to salvation unless combined with action and 
meditation.® 

The next question is: In what relation do these two—viz. 
action and knowledge, stand to each other? Bhaskara points out 
that the former is not the cause of the origin of the latter, since 
knowledge arises from 6ravana or hearing of scriptural texts etc.,^ — 
but is an essential ingredient of it,® an essential ingredient that 
must accompany knowledge, already obtained from other sources, 
till the end, helping it to lead to final release. Thus, each of these 
two has its peculiar function:—^the knowledge of identity removes 
all traces of avidya and passion, attachment etc., while the proper 
performance of daily and occasional karmas removes all traces of past 
karmas.® 

Then Bhaskara goes on to point out that this jfiana-karma- 
samuccaya is nothing but upasana-karma-samuccaya,^ for knowledge 
cannot stop at itself, but must lead to meditation. Thus, first we 
acquire a knowledge of the Self and then after having thus determined 
what the Self is, we then afterwards meditate on it, just as we first 
know the king or the preceptor, and then worship him.® So long 


1 Bh. B., 1.1.1, pp. 2-6. The passage referred to is Brh. 4.4.22. 

2 Op. cit,, 1.1.1, p. 4 “Svatah ksanikasyapi karmano jfiana-rasa-viddhasya 
ak^ayaphalatvat na kijiyata iti ucyate”. 

* Op, cU., 3.4.1, p. 201; 3.4.25, (printed as 3.4.26 in conformity with 
^axnkara’s numbering), p. 209. 

* Op. cit.f 3.4.25, (printed as 3.4.26), p. 209; 4.4.1, p. 219. 

® Op, cit,, 3,4.25, (printed as 3.4.26), p. 209. 

• Op, cit,, 1.1.1, p. 3; 3.4.25, (printed as 3.4.26), p. 209. 

^ Op. cit., 1.1.1, p. 3. 

• Op. oU., 3.3.1, p. 174. 
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as we do not practise meditation, we do not get rid of mundane 
existence.^ 

Thus, knowledge, leading to meditation, plus action is the cause 
of salvation. 

Now, there are various kinds of meditations, viz. Parabrahma- 
upasana, Karyabrahma-upasana and Pratika-upasana. Of these, the 
Parabrahma-upasana or meditation on the Supreme Brahman is the 
best. Now, as we have seen,* the Supreme Brahman has two forms— 
viz. karana-rupa or the causal form and karya-rupa or the ejBfected 
form. The question is: Is He to be meditated on in both these 
forms ? Bhaskara strongly repudiates this suggestion. The Supreme 
Brahman, he points out, is to be meditated on in His karana-rupa 
alone, and never in His karya-rupa. Thus Brahman is to be meditated 
on in His pure causal form, as a pure Unity, devoid of all differences 
whatsoever, as formless, as different from the universe of souls and 
matter, as pure existence, as pure knowledge, and as one and 
without a second.® Such a Brahman is to be meditated on as 
identical with the self of the meditating devotee himself thus: am 

Brahman,’’ ^ or in the reciprocal form: “I am Brahman, Brahman is 
I”.® This meditation on the identity between Brahman and the 
soul, removes all ajfiana,® and all diffetences which are but aupadhika, 
just as the stain on a lump of gold is removed when it is put to fire,^ 
and the devotee attains identity with Brahman at once, i.e. immediate 
release.® 

Beside this kind of meditation on the formless and attributeless 
Supreme Brahman, there are certain saguna upasanas of Him—i.e. 
the upasanas of Brahman under various aspects, and possessing various 
qualities, as designated in the Upani^ads—^viz.- the 6andilya-vidya, 


1 Bh. B., 3.4.25 (printed as 3,3.26 in conformity with ^aipkara's nimi- 
bering), p. 209; cf. also 3.2.25-26 (printed as 3.2.24-25 in conformity with 
Samkara’s niimbering), pp. 169-170. 

2 See above. 

* Bh. B., 3.2.11, pp. 164-165; 3.2.12, p. 165. That is, Brahman is to be 
meditated on in His 4uddha-karana-rupa, as abheda, nirakara, prapaiioa-vilak- 
^ana, sal-lak^ana, bodha-lok^ana ekamev&dvitiyam. 

^ Op, cit.y 3.2.15, p. 166. 

® Op, cU.t 3.3.36, (printed as 3.3.37 in conformity with ^amkara’s num¬ 
bering), p. 181. 

® Op, cit,, 1.1.1, p. 3. 

’ Op, cit,t 4.1.3, p. 221. 


® Op, cit., 4.3.14, p. 240. 
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the Madhu-vidya and the rest.^ These, too, lead to the Supreme 
Brahman, i.e. to salvation—any one of them.* 

Secondly, there is upasana of the Karya-brahma or Hiranya- 
garbha. Those who practise this sort of meditation, first attain 
Hiranyagarbha and then the Supreme Brahman, i.e. gradual release.* 
Thirdly, there are meditations on symbols, such as names and the 
rest. Those who practise this sort of meditations do not attain 
Brahman, but only limited results.^ 

The following is a chart of the various kinds of Upasanas:— 

Up&sana 


(1) Para-brahma- (2) Karya-brahma- (3) Pratlka-upAsand 

upasana. upftsana (leading to limited 

(leading to Kftrya- results), 

brahma and thence 
to Para-brahma.) 


Nirguna-upasana Saguna-upasanS, 

(leading to Brahman). (leading to Brahman). 

Thus, according to Bhaskara, knowledge of Brahman->Meditation 
on Brahman-->salvation. Karma accompanies all these throughout 
and nowhere is there any giving up of karma.* 

Now, if we compare this view of Bhaskara with Nimbarka’s view 
of sadhanas, then we find that they differ in the following points:— 
(a) According to Nimbarka also, karma has an important part 
to play in the attainment of salvation, but he does not 
give it so great an importance as Bhaskara does. 
According to Nimbarka, the function of karma is simply 
to purify the mind and thereby help the rise of knowledge, 
but here it ends. Karma thus is not a permanent accom¬ 
paniment of jfiana, according to Nimbarka, nor a direct 
means to salvation, but only an indirect means. But this 
Bhaskara definitely denies. According to him, karma 
is not the cause of the rise of knowledge, but its essential 


1 These are considered throughout the 3rd pada of the 3rd chap. 

2 Bh. B. 3.3.58, (printed as 3.3.59 in conformity with Sainkara*s num¬ 
bering), p. 198. 

2 Op, cit,, 4.3.14, p. 240. ^ Op, ciL^ 4.3.15, p. 241. 

^ Op. cit.f 3.4.25, (printed as 3.4.26 in conformity with l^aipkara*s num¬ 
bering), pp. 208-209. 
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and permanent accompaniment and as such, a direct 
means to salvation. 

(ft) Nimbftrka also recommends the meditation on the true self 
of the individual soul as identical with Brahman, but 
he does not speak of the nirguna-upasana of Brahman, 
but of the saguna-upasana only. According to him, the 
conjoint worship of Radha-Kp^na is the best form of 
worship, but not a mention of this is found in Bhaskara. 

(c) Nimbarka emphasises, all along, the grace of the Lord as the 

first essential pre-requisite of salvation, but in Bhaskara, 
there is not a single mention of grace. 

(d) According to Nimbarka, prapatti and gurupasatti, i.e. 

self-surrender to the Lord and to the preceptor, are 
independent means to salvation, but Bhaskara makes no 
mention of them at all. 

(e) In Bhaskara there is no place for a sweet and personal 

relationship of love and living companionship between 
the Lord and his devotee as in Nimbarka.i 

(8) Conclusion, 

We conclude therefore, that Nimbarka and Bhaskara differ in 
many essential points with regard to their theories of Brahman, the 
sentient, the non-sentient, salvation and the means thereto. Hence 
we are justified in taking Nimbarka and Bhaskara to be two different 
persons, representing two different schools of thought, viz. Svabhavika- 
bhedabheda-vada and Aupadhika-bhedabheda-vada respectively. 

Bhaskara, in fact, while so severely criticising 6amkara, could not 
be altogether free from Samkara’s influence. That is why he insists 
so much on the pure, non-different and attributeless form of Brahman 
and upon the fact that difference is due to upadhis, so also the soul's 
state of being an agent, and so on. He, in fact, tries to work out 
a sort of reconciliation between the Kevaladvaita-vada and the 
Dvaitadvaita-vadat standing, as it were, midway between Samkara 
and Nimbarka. 

From the point of view of religion, too, Nimbarka and Bhaskara 
are poles asunder. While Nimbarka’s system is intensely religious, 
devotional and emotional, there is properly speaking no place of a 


1 M&dhurya-pradhan§ bhakti. 
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personal, emotional rebgion in the system of Bhaskara, though he 
spea^ks of meditation. 

III. NimMrka and Srfkai^tha. 

SviBHiVIKA-BHBDlBHEDA-VlDA AND Vi^ISTA-SivIDVAITA-VADA. 

(1) Introduction. 

6rikantha Saivacarya belonged to the 6aiva sect, headed by 
Svetacarya,! and flourished after 6amkara.2 He wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the Brahma-sutras, establishing the supremacy of ^iva 
and developing a theory of Vi^istadvaita, similar to that of Ramanuja. 

(2) Brahman. 

The Highest Reality or Brahman, according to ^rikantha, is 
6iva, otherwise called Bhava, Sarva, Pa^upati, Mahadeva, ^ambhu, 
Rudra,8 Nilakantha,^ Trilocana,® Umapati,® etc. He is called ‘‘Bhava’' 
because He exists everywhere at all times; ^ “Sarva” because 
He is the destroyer of everything; ® “Pai^upati” because He is the 
ruler of the jivas (= pa^us); ® “Mahadeva” because He enjoys 
supreme bliss; “Rudra” because He removes the miseries of the 
world,and so on, and He is called “^iva”, because He is free from 
all taints, and is supremely auspicious.i^ 


I ^K.B., MaAgala-patha, verse 4, p. 5, Part 1. 

* Vide the sub-commentary called “Sivarkamani-dipika”—on p. 9. 

Part 1. That Srikantha flourished after ^amkara is evident from the fact that 
he, in his commentary, makes many references to the doctrine of Saipkara. 
Videe.g. 2.3.19, p. 142, Parts 7 and 8; 2.3.42, p. 158, Parts 7 and 8; 2.3.49, p. 161, 
Parts 7 and 8; etc. The editor, Halasyan&tha Gastrin, however takes him to be 
prior to Saipkara vide his Sutrartha-candrika-tika ” on I^K.B. Maugala-patha, 
p. 99, Part 1. 

» ^K.B., 1.1.1, p. 71. Part 1. 

* Op. cU., 1.1.21, p. 257, Part 3; 1.4.29, p. 579, Part 6; 2.1.1., p. 1, Parts 
7 and 8; 3.3.39, p. 353, Parts 10 and 11, etc. 

6 Op. cit.y 1.1,21, p. 255, Part 3; 3.2.31, p. 265, Part 9; 3.3.52, p. 371, 
parts 10 and 11, etc. 

® Op. cU., 1.1.22, p. 260, Peurt 2; 1.1.25, intro., p. 272, Part 2, etc. 

7 Op. cit.y 1.1.2, p. 125, Part 2. ® Op. cit.t p. 126, Part 2. 

* Op. cie., p. 127, Part 2. i® Op. cit., p. 128, Part 2. 

II Op. cit., p. 127, Part 2. 12 Op. ciL, 1.1.4, p. 189, Part 2. 
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Siva is the supreme cause from which everything arises.^ He is 
both the material and the efficient causes of the Universe.* He is the 
Thaterial cause of the Universe through His maya or iccha-6akti,* 
when He is called Narayana or Vi^nu.^ Narayana thus is 6iva in the 
state or form of the upadana or the material cause,® and is as such 
inferior to Siva, though non-dififerent from Him.® And inferior to 
Narayana is Hiranyagarbha, or the aggregate of souls or effects.^ 

Siva is essentially possessed of an infinite number of attributes 
and infinite inconceivable powers,® i.e. is possessed of distinctions and 
never without them.® On the one hand, He is an abode of all 
auspicious qualities and powers, and on the other, free from all defects 
and faults.!® He has two aspects,—stern and soft. On the one 
hand, He is a mighty ruler, striking terror in the heart of all,!! 
on the other. He is an abode of infinite bliss,!* and the cause of the 


1 ^K.B., 1.1.12, pp. 203, 206, Part 3; 1.1.16, p. 230, Part 3; 1.1.17, 
pp. 236-7, Part 3, etc. etc. 

® Op. cit,, 1.1.2, p. 129, part 1; 1.1.6, p. 196, Part 1; 1.1.20, p. 246, Part 3; 
1.2.9, pp. 340-41, Part 4; 1.4.23-28, pp. 668-672, Part 6. 

^rlkantha criticises th^ view of those 6aiva sects which take the Lord to 
be the efficient cause merely and not its material cause, vide ^K.B. 2.2.36-38, 
pp. 106-113, Pfirts 7 and 8. 

« ^K.B., 1.2.9, pp. 341, 345, Part 4; 1.4.27, p. 570, Part 6. 

* Op. cit, 1.2.2, p. 318, Part 4; 1.3.12, p. 430, Part 5; 3.2.36, pp. 269-70, 
Part 9; 4.3.11, p. 476, Parts 10 and 11. 

® Op. cit, 1.2.3, 318, Part 4; 1.3.4, p. 430, Part 6; 3.2.36, p. 269, Part 9; 

4.3.11, p. 476; Parts 10 and 11. 

® Op. cit., 1.3.12, p. 430, Part 6. “Yato Vi^nu-Sivayor upad&na-nimittayor 
avasthft-bhedam antarena svarupa-bhedo n&sti”. 

’ Op. oit., 4.3.14, p. 478, Parts 10 and 11. 

« Op. cit., 1.1.1, pp. 71, 89, Part 1; 1.1.2, p. 121, Part 2; 1.1.24, p. 272, 
Part 3; 1.2.1, p. 302, Part 4; 1.2.9, p. 338, Part 4; 1.2.19, p. 371, Part 4; 1.3.22, 
p. 446, Part 6; 2.1.1, p. 1, Parts 7 and 8; 2.1.26, p. 37, Parts 7 and 8; 2.1.28, 
p. 39, Parts 7 and 8; 2.1.30, p. 40, Parts 7 and 8; 3.2.11, p. 246, Part 9; 3.2.13, 
p. 248, Vart 9; 3.2.17, p. 248, Part 9; 3.2.29, p. 363, Part 9; 3.3.17, p. 310, 
Part 9; 4.4.22, p. 606, Parts 10 and 11. 

® Op, cit., 1.1.2, p. 124, Part 2. 

Op, cit,, 1.1.1, p. 89, Part 1; 1.1.2, pp. 121, 128, Part 2; 1.1.24, p. 272, 
Part 3; 1.2.9, p. 338, Part 4; 3.2.11, p. 246, Part 9; 3.2.17, p. 248, Part 9; 
3.3.17, p. 310, Part 9; 4.4.22, p. 606, Parts 10 and 11. 

Op, cit,, 1.3.40, p. 496, Part 6. 

1* Op, cit., 1.1.13-16, pp. 206-230, Part 3. 
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bliss of individual souls,^ supremely merciful and gracious towards 
His devotees * and the giver of salvation ^ and other fruits.* 

The sentient and the non-sentient are the powers of the Lord.® 
The cit-6akti consists in three factors, viz. knowledge, volition and 
action,® while the acit 6akti consists in the five great elements, viz. 
earth, water, fire, air and ether.^ Brahma, Janardana, Budra, 
l6vara, and Sada6iva are the presiding deities of these five elements 
respectively.® 

The sentient and the non-sentient, consisting of these eight forms, 
constitute the body of the Lord.® Or, they are the attributes of the 
Lord,i® qualifying Him, as the body qualifies the soul, or as blueness 
qualifies lotus.i^ The Lord is thus qualified by the universe and 
has the universe for His form or body.i® 

The Lord, qualified by the universe, has two foims,—viz. causal 
state and effected state.i* During His causal state, the attributes 


1 6 k.B., 1.1.15, pp. 217-18, Part 3. 

2 Op, cit„ 1.1.1, pp. 71, 91-92, Part 1; 1.2.1, p. 302,'Part 4; 1.2.9, p. 337, 
Part 4; 1.3.24, p. 452, Part 5; 2.1.1, p. 1, Parts 7 and 8; 2.1.35, pp. 49, 50, 
Parts 7 and 8; 4.3.1, p. 468, Parts 10 and 11; 4.1.1, p. 482, Parts 10and 11; 4.4.22, 
p. 506, Parts 10 and 11. 

3 Op, cit,, 1.1.1, pp. 71, 91-92, Part 1; 1.1.17, p. 235, Part 3; 1.1.20, p. 246, 
Part 3; 2.1.35, pp. 49-50, Parts 7 and 8; 3.3.39, p. 355, Parts 10 and 11. 

* Op, cit,f 3.2.40, p. 276, Part 9. 

6 Op, cit., 1.2.9, p. 340, Part 4; 1.4.27, p. 566, Part 6; 2.1.18, p. 29, Parts 
7 and 8. 

® Op, cit., 1.2.9, p. 345, Part 4. See also sub-commentary on the same 
page. 

’ Op, cit,, 2.3.14, p. 133, Parts 7 and 8. 

8 Op, cit,, 1.1.16, p. 228, Part 3. See also sub-commentary on the same 
page. 2.3.14, p. 133, Parts 7 and 8. 

» Op, cit,, 1.2.1, pp. 303, 307, Part 4; 1.2.12, p. 352, Part 4; 1.3.8, p. 417, 
Part 5; 1.4.22, p. 551, PArt 6; 1.4.27, p. 667, Part 6; 2.1.9, p. 14, Parts 7 and 8, 
2.3.14, p. 133, Parts 7 and 8; 2.1.22, p. 31, Parts 7 and 8; 3.2.28, p. 269, Part 9. 

1® Op, cit,, 2.1.22, p. 31, Parts 7 and 8; 2.3.52, p. 162, Parts 7 and 8; 3.2.27, 
p. 259, Part 9. 

Op, cit,, 2.1.22, p. 31, Parts 7 and 8. 

1® Op, cit., 1.1.1, pp. 71, 89, Part 1; 1.1.20, p. 246, Part 3; 1.2.1, p. 303, 
Part 4; 1.4.27, p. 571, Part 6; 2.1.14, p. 19, Parts 7 and 8; 3.2.29, p. 269, Part 9. 
The Lord is prapaiioa-vidifta. 

18 Op, cit,, 1.2.9, p. 346, Part 4; 3.2.29, p. 263, Part 9. The Lord is pra- 
pahca-rupa. 

18 Op, cit,, 1.1.2, p. 136, Part 1; 1.4.27, pp. 567, 671, Part 6; 2.1.9, p. 14, 
Parts 7 and 8; 2.1.27, p. 39, Parts 7 and 8. 
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and powers of the Lord, viz. the sentient and the non-sentient, exist 
in Him in a subtle form, while during His effected state, they are 
manifested in various names and forms. The Lord is thus, both the 
cause and the effect. The universe is nothing but the Lord Himself.^ 

The Lord is not pure knowledge, but a knower.2 He is an 
enjoyer as well, though not of the fruits'of karma like the soul, but of 
His own infinite bliss,^ and finally He is an agent. His‘five actions 
are:—creation, maintenance and dissolution of the universe, favour, 
i.e. emancipating the soul, and concealment or concealing the essential 
nature of the soul i.e. causing its bondage.* 

Finally, the Lord is possessed of a celestial, non-material body, 
which does not entitle Him to any karma.^ 

If we compare this view of Srikantha with that of Nimbarka, we 
find that there is not much difference between the two doctrines, so 
far as the philosophical part goes, except that while Nimbarka identifies 
Brahman with Krsna, 6rikantha identifies Him with 6iva, and in his 
system Uma takes the place of Nimbarka’s Radha. As a 6aiva 
teacher, Srikaptha makes Visnu subordinate to 6iva, which, of course, 
Nimbarka as a Vaisnava teacher will not tolerate. 

But as we have seen, Nimbarka too holds, like ^rika^tha, that 
Brahman is the sole supreme cause of the universe, both its material 
and efficient cause, that He is essentially possessed of attributes and 
powers, that He is an abode of supreme might and majesty on the one 
hand and infinite beauty, bliss and tenderness on the other, that the 
cit and the acit are 4aktis of the Lord, that the Lord is a knower as 
omniscient, an enjoyer as enjoying celestial pleasures and a doer, as 
the creator, controller and giver of fruits, and possesses a celestial body. 

The most important point of difference worth noticing is that 
Nimbarka does not admit that the sentient and the non-sentient are 
the vi^e^anas, attributes, of the Lord. This view has been severely 
criticised by the followers of Nimbarka.® They point out that they 

1 ^K.B. See below under Relation between Brahman, cit and acit”. 

* Op, cit., 2.3.29, p. 147, Parts 7 and 8; 3.2.16, pp. 247-8, Part 9. 

8 Op. cit., 1.1.2, pp. 122, 124, Part 2; 1.2.11, p. 360, Part 4; 4.4.21, p. 600, 
Peurts 10 and 11. 

^ Op. cit., 1.1.2, pp. 109-115, Part 2. The krtya-pahcaka or the five 
actions are (1) Janma, (2) Sthiti, (3) Pralsya, (4) Anugraha, (6) Tirobhava. 

8 Op. cit., 1.1.21, pp. 251-252, Part 3; 1.2.8, p. 328, Part 4. 

® S.J., pp. 43-44; S.S., p. 46. See above. Cf. also Anantarama’s “Vedan- 
tatattva-bodha”, pp. 27-32. 
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are powers and parts of the Lord, and do constitute His body, but are 
not His attributes by any means. 

Another point of difference is that ^rikantha rejects the vyuhas ^ 
accepted by Nimbarka and does not speak of avataras or incarnations. 

(3) The cit. 

^rikantha’s doctrine of the individual soul too is similar to that of 
Nimbarka. Like Nimbarka, he holds that the soul is an eternal and 
real substance ,2 a knower,^ an enjoyer,^ and an active agent,^ 
and atomic in size,® and that its state of being a knower, an enjoyer, 
an agent and atomic are natural, pertaining to its very nature and are, 
as such, ever-lasting, in bondage as in release. 

He is also in perfect agreement with Nimbarka with regard to the 
different states of the soul, viz. dream, deep sleep and the rest,—viz. 
that the dream-objects are created by the Lord,^ that the Lord is the 
place of deep sleep and not the vein or the pericardium,® that the 
state of swoon is a distinct and peculiar state,® and so on, and also 
with regard to the various destinies and paths of the soul, viz. the 
path of Gods etc., and the way of the souFs going through them.^® 

There are, however, two points of difference:— 

(а) First, as we have already seen, according to ^rikantha the 

soul is an attribute of the Lord, which Nimbarka does 
not hold. 

(б) Secondly, according to Nimbarka the very nature of the 

soul is to be controlled, while the very nature of the 
Lord is to control, and hence the soul is ever under the 
control of the Lord, in release too as in bondage. But 
according to ^rlkantha, although the soul is under the 
control of the Lord during the state of mundane 


1 ^K.B., 2.2.39-42, pp. 116-119, Parts 7 and 8. 

^ Op, cU,f 2.3.18, p. 140, Parts 7 and 8. 

8 Op, cit,i 2.3.19, p. 142, Parts 7 and 8; 2.3.27-29, pp. 146-7, Parts 7 and 8. 

* Op, cit„ 1.3.6, pp. 407-8, Part 4; 3.2.13, p. 246, Part 9; 4.4.19, pp. 497-98, 

parts 10 and 11. 

* Op, $it,, 2.3.33-39, pp. 162-164, Parts 7 and 8. 

® Op, cit, 

7 Op, cit,, 3.2.1-6, pp. 224-233, Part 9. 

® Op, cit,, 3.2.7-8, pp. 236-239, Part 9. 

® Op, cit,, 3.2.10, p. 242, Part 9. 

Op, cit,, 4.3.1-26, pp. 468-479, Parts 10 and 11. 
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existence,1 yet when it becomes free and attains simi¬ 
larity with the Lord, it is no more under His control in the 
sense that it is no longer subject to scriptural injunctions 
and prohibitions which embody the very commands of 
the Lord Himself,* but becomes independent.^ 

(4) The acit. 

Here too, ^rikantha agrees with Nimbarka in holding that the 
world is real and eternal,^ and a power of the Lord.® ^rikantha, 
like Nimbarka, admits real transformation. According to him, the 
entire universe, consisting of the sentient and the non-sentient, is an 
effect or real transformation of the Lord, just as the curd is of 
the milk.® The process of creation is as follows: During miiversal 
dissolution, there is nothing—no sun or moon, no day or night, no 
names or forms, no sentient or non-sentient objects, but everything 
is enveloped in deep darkness, and the Lord, with His sentient and 
non-sentient powers drawn forth, i.e. non-manifest, abides as a cause, 
absolute, one and without a second, self-luminous, a solitary perceiver. 
Then there arises in Him the supreme power of knowledge, removing 
the darkness around, and the Lord wishes to be ‘many\ Thereupon 
He develops His own subtle powers of the sentient and the non- 
sentient, so long blended with Him, and the universe of names and 
forms arises. The Lord is thus both the cause and the effect.^ But 
although the Lord is transformed into the universe, yet He Himself 
remains untransformed and full, just as the genus, though present in 
each species, is yet itself non-divided.® 


1 2.3.40, p. 156, Parts 7 and 8; 2.4.14, p. 178, Parts 7 and 8. 

■ Op. cit.i 4.4.9, p. 487, Parts 10 and 11. 

* Op. oit, 

* Op. oit., 1.4.9-10, pp. 522-24, Part 6. ^rlkantha points out like Nimbarka, 
that no contradiction is involved in holding the world to be both unborn and an 
effect of the Lord. It is unborn in the sense it ever abides as a subtle power of 
the Lord, and it is an effect in the sense that during creation, it is developed in 
gross forms possessing various names and forms. Vide SK.B., 1.4.10, pp. 624, 
Part 6. 

® Op. oit., 1.2.9, p. 340, Part 4; 1.4.27, p. 660, Part 6; 2.1.18, p. 29, Parts 
7 and 8. 

« Op. cit., 1.4.27, p. 565, Part 6. 

7 Op. cit., 1.2.9, pp. 340-41, Part 4; 1.4.27, pp. 666-67, Part 6; 2.1.10, 
p. 29j Parts 7 and 8. 

® Op. cit., 2.1.27, p. 39, Parts 7 and 8. 
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Srikantha also agrees with Nimbarka with regard to the successive 
stages of creation, viz. the ether, the air, etc.^ 

But he differs from Nimbarka in two points, viz.:— 

(а) First, he takes the world, as we have seen, to be an attribute 

of the Lord, which Nimbarka does not. 

(б) Secondly, he. does not speak of the aprakrta and kala as 

species of the non-sentient, as Nimbarka does. 

(5) Relation between Brahman, the cit and the acit. 

Thus, according to Srikantha, there are three real and eternal 
entities—viz. 6iva, the sentient and the non-sentient, just as according 
to Nimbarka, there are three real and eternal entities, viz. Krana, the 
sentient and the non-sentient. Now, what, according to Srikaptha, 
is the exact relation between these three ? 

Srikantha points out, exactly like Nimbarka, that on the one 
hand there is an essential difference between Brahman, and the 
sentient-nonsentient. The Lord is by nature an abode of all aus¬ 
piciousness, purity and perfection, and absolutely free from all faults 
and defects, but the souls and the universe are not so. The universe 
is non-intelligent and impure. The soul is intelligent, no doubt, 
yet it is never omniscient like the Lord, but possessed of but little 
and limited knowledge,2 and is impure eternally subject to stains and 
defects.8 Further, the Lord is the director, the souls and the world 
the directed.^ The Lord is the Lord of the entire universe, but the 
soul is not.5 The Lord is the object to be worshipped,® the end to be 
attained,7 and independent,® while the soul is the worshipper, the 
attainer and dependent. Thus the Lord is by nature different from the 
sentient and the non-sentient.® 

But the sentient and the non-sentient, though different from the 
Lord, are not yet absolutely different from Him, but are at the same 
time non-different from Him, for the Lord is the cause, and the cit and 


2.3.1-^14, pp. 122-133, Parts 7 and 8. 

Op. dt., 1.2.11, p. 36, Part 4; 1.3.43, p. 606, Part 6; 2.1.23, p. 32, Parts 7 

and I 

Op. cit., 1.2.11, p. 361, Part 4. 

Op. dt., 1.2.12, p. 362, Part 4. « Op. cit., 1.3.44, p. 606, Part 6. 

Op. dt., 1.2.2, pp. 316-317, Part 4. 

Op. dt., 1.3.21-22, pp. 444-446, Part 6. 

Op. dt., 2.1.14, p. 21, Parts 7 and 8. 

Op. dt., 2.3.45, pp. 169-60, Parts 7 and 8. 
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the acit His eflfects; ^ the Lord is one who pervades, the sentient and 
the non-sentient, the pervaded ,2 and the cause and the effect, what 
pervades and the pervaded are non-dififerent.^ Here also ^rlkantha 
perfectly agrees with Nimbarka. 

But, next the vital question arises: Are we then to believe 
that there is both difference and non-difference between Brahman 
and the universe ? This suggestion ^rika^tha repudiates at once. He 
points out that we must guard against three views, viz.:— 

t (a) Atyantabheda-vada or the view that there is an absolute 
difference between Brahman and the universe, as between 
a pot and a piece of cloth, because that will be in conflict 
with scriptural texts designating difference between 
the two. 

(b) Atyantabheda-vada or the view that there is an absolute 

non-difference between them, as between the nacre and 
the illusory silver, because that too will go against the 
scriptural texts which designate a difference between 
them. 

(c) Bhedabheda-vada or the view that there is both difference 

and nod-difference between them, because that will go 
against facts of direct experience, as difference and non- 
difference, being mutually contradictory, are never 
found to co-exist. 

The correct view, 6rikantha continues, is that the relation between 
Brahman and the universe is exactly analogous to that between the 
soul and the body, and between the substance and its attribute, and 
between the cause and its effect. The soul (6ariri) and the body 
(6arlra) are non-different in the sense that the soul cannot exist without 
the body and vice-versa; the substance (guni or vi^esya) and its 
attribute (guna or vi^esana) are non-different in the sense that the 
substance cannot exist with the attribute and vice versa) the cause 
(karana) and its efjpct (karya) are non-different in the sense that the 
cause cannot exist without the effect, because the cause always pos¬ 
sesses the power of producing the effect, i.e. the effect, even when not 
actually existent in that particular form, is ever existent in the cause 

1 ^K.B., 2.3.42, p. 168, Parts 7 and 8; 2.3.46, p. 169, Parte 7 and 8; 
2.3.52, p. 162, Parts 7 and 8; 3*2.28, p. 269, Part 9^ 

> Op, cil., 2.3.42, p. 169, Parts 7 and 8. 

^ Op, cit,, 2.1.16-21, pp. 21-30, Parts 7 and 8; 2.3.42, p. 169, Parts 7 and 8. 
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in the form of its power,—and met versa. Brahman and the universe 
are non-different in exactly the same sense, because Brahman cannot 
exist without the universe, which ever exists in Him as His power,— 
just as fire cannot exist without heat or a blue lotus without blueness, 
and the universe cannot exist without Brahman, just as an earthen 
pot cannot exist without clay. Thus, non-difference here means 
essential and mutual interde>pendence, i.e. the relation between two 
things none of which can exist without the other,i and not actual 
identity. And difference means difference of nature. Just as the 
soul, though non-different from the body, in the above sense, is yet 
different from it in nature and superior to it; just as the substance, 
though non-different from the attribute, in the above sense, is yet 
different from it in nature and superior to it; and just as the cause, 
though non-different from the effect in the above sense, is yet different 
from—so exactly Brahman, though non-different from the universe in 
the above sense, is yet different from it in nature and superior to it.^ 

It is this peculiar relation between Brahman and the universe 
which makes it possible for them to form one whole in spite of their 
difference. The soul and the body, though different, form one integral 
whole, because none can exist without the other. Similarly, Brahman 
and the universe, though different, form one concrete whole y because 
none can exist without the other. 

Hence, 6rikantha calls his doctrine “ Vi^ista-^ivadvaita-vada ’or 
the doctrine that Siva, the Unity, is qualified by the sentient-non- 
sentient, the plurality, just as the soul is qualified by the body. 

It will be interesting to note wherein exactly Srikantha’s doctrine 
of Vi6istadvaita differs from Nimbarka’s doctrine of Svabhavika- 
bhedabheda. According to Nimbarka also, when we say that the 
universe is non-different from Brahman, we do not mean thereby that 
it is actually identical with Him, but simply that it is absolutely depen¬ 
dent on Brahman and cannot exist without Him. Non-difference 
thus means essential dependence according to Nimbarka as well; and 
difference also means difference of according to him. Hence 

Nimbarka’s doctrine is not open to the objection raised by Srikantha 


1 “Prapanca-Brahmanor ananyatvam nama,.., vina-bhava-rahitatvam ” 
SK.B., 2.1.22, p. 31, Parts 7 and 8. 

* Op, cU., 2.1.22, p. 31, Parts 7 and 8. 

• Op, cU,, 2.1.14, p. 19, Parts 7 and 8. Vide also 2.1.14, p. 20, Parts 7 and 8; 
2.1.22, p. 31, Parts 7 and 8. 

14 
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against BhedSbheda-vada. viz. that non-difference and difference being 

mutually exclusive, cannot co-exist. 

Thus, according to both Nimbarka and ^rlkantha, non-difference 
and difference are both true, and 

Non-difiference = essential dependence, 

Difference == difference of nature. 

But with Nimbarka, non-difference and difference are preciwly 
on the same level, they co-exist and have the same importance. But 
according to iSrIkantha, non-difference and difference are both real 
and co-exiatenty no doubt, but non-difference is the principal, which is 
qualified by difference and in this sense difference is subordinate to non- 
difference, just as the body is subordinate to the soul which it qualifies. 
Thus, with ^rikantha (as with Ramanuja), the stress is more on the 
principle of identity than on that of difference. 

(6) Mok§a, 

Salvation, according to ^rikantha, consists in the severance of the 
bondage of the mundane existence,^ and the consequent attaining of 
the state of ^iva.® It means becoming similar to iSiva in nature and 
qualities, i.e. becoming omniscient and independent like Him, possessed 
of all His infinite auspicious qualities and freed from all stains and 

defects 8 

Thus, the released soul becomes only similar to the Lord, and never 
identical with Him,^ Salvation means the full development of the 
self of the soul and not its absolute absorption in the Lord.^ The 
freed soul is distinct from the Lord in this that it is atomic, while the 
Lord is all-pervasive,® and that it lacks the power of creating, main- 


1 iSK.B., 1.1.1, pp. 91-92, 98, Part 1; 3.4.48, p. 414, t»arts 10 and 11; 4.1.2, 
p. 428, Parts 10 and 11. That is, salvation means pa§a-viccheda and pa^utva- 
nivrtti. 

2 Op. cit,, 4.1.3, p. 428, Parts 10 and 11; 4.4.9, p, 487, Parts 10 and 11. 

8 Op, cit.y 4.4.9, p? 487, Parts 10 and 11. 

A Op. oU.y 1.3.8, p. 417, Part 6; 3.2.24, p. 257, Part 9; 3.3.40, p. 356, Parts 
10 and 11; 4.4.1, pp. 481-2, Parts 10 and 11; 4.4.4, pp. 483-4, Parts 10 and 11; 
4.4.9, p. 487, Parts 10 and 11. 

* “Paripumam ahambhavarp praka^am anubhavati.” This ahaipkara 
or egoity of the freed soul, Srlkan^ha points out, is not like the samsarika or 
prakrta aharpkara, since it is not narrow (paricchinna), but universal (prapafioa- 
vagahin). Vide 4.4.19, p. 498, Parts 10 and 11. 

® See above. 
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taming and destroying the universe—^which power belongs exclusively 
to the Lord alone.i 

The freed soul shares all the divine pleasures with the Lord.^ 
It possesses pure, independent and non-material sense-organs and 
mind, by means of which it enjoys pleasures.^ It is united with the 
Lord in blissful experience (samarasya) ^ and perceives always the 
ever-blissful form of the Lord.® 

Salvation, thus, is a positive state of supreme and unsurpassed 
bliss,® and knowledge,^ and not a state of mere unconsciousness, and 
it can be attained only after the destruction of the earthly body 
(videhan-mukti).® 

Thus, we find that ^rikantha's conception of salvation too tallies 
with that of Nimbarka, with the difference (which runs throughout 
between the two)— 

(a) that while according to Nimbarka, salvation means attaining 

Kf^Tpatva or the natm-e of K^na, according to ^rlkant^ha 
it means attaining Aivatva or the nature of 6iva; although, 
as we have seen, the natures of Krsna and 6iva, as held 
by the two, are the same. 

(b) There is another difference, viz. while according to Nimbarka, 

the freed soul is under the absolute control of the Lord, 
equally with the soul in bondage, according to Srikantha 
it is not so, as already noted above.® 

(c) A third point of difference is that 6rikantha, like BhSskara, 

admits of two kinds of salvation, viz. immediate or 
sadyas, and gradual or krama. He points out that 
those who meditate on the Lord in His own nature go 
directly to the Lord and become free at once, but those 
who meditate on the Lord as sentient souls and as 
non-sentient objects, or on Narayana,—who is but the 


1 ^K.B., 4.4.17-18, pp. 495-97, Parts 10 and 11. 

2 Op. cit., 4.4.21, pp. 499-600, Parts 10 and 11. 

» Op. cit., 1.3.1, p. 417, Part 6; 4.4.14, p. 49, Parts 10, 11. 

* Op. cit., 4.4.19, p. 498, Parts 10 and 11. 

« Op. cit., 1.3.1, p. 417, Part 6; 4.4.14, p. 491, Parts 10 and 11. 

® Op. cit., 2.1.35, p. 49, Parts 7 and 8; 4.4.9, p. 488, Parts 10 and 11; 4.4.14. 
p. 492, Parts 10 and 11. 

f Op. cU., 1.1.1, p. 92, Part 1. 

« Op. cit., 4.2.8, p. 466, Parts 10 and 11; 4.2.18, p. 465, Parts 10 and 11. 

8 See above. 
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Lord in the form of the material cause of the Universe,^ 
—first go to Narayana, and thence to 6iva afterwarcb.^ 
But Nimb&rka, as we have seen, admits of one kind of 
salvation only, viz. immediate. 

In other points, however, they are in perfect agreement. 

(7) The sddhanas. 

According to l^rika^tha, the study of Brahman must essentially 
be preceded by the study of religious duties, for Dharma is the sadhya, 
Brahman the sadhaka.s Dharma, i.e. the proper and disinterested 
performance of the daily and occasional duties, such as the performance 
of sacrifices, etc., and the practice of charity, penance, self-control and 
so on, purify the mind and thus help the rise of knowledge in it.^ 
Thus, karma is a necessary element of knowledge.® 

But the function of karma extends no further. Karma fulfils 
its task by helping the rise of knowledge, but does not itself lead to 
salvation. It is, therefore, only an indirect means to salvation, 
salvation being directly brought forth by knowledge alone.® 

Now this knowledge is nothing but meditation.^ Knowledge 
leads to meditation and meditation to salvation. One desirous of 
salvation should first know the Lord from Scripture, and then meditate 
on Him.® 

There are various kinds of meditation leading to different results. 
There is, first, meditation of the Lord in His own nature (svarupena), 
which leads to Him directly and immediately. The Lord is to be 
meditated on in His own supreme nature as identical with the self 


1 See above. 

2 1.1.32, p. 292, Part 3; 4.3.16, p. 479, Parts 10 and 11. See below. 

2 Op. cit., 1.1.1. 

A 6k. 1.1.1, pp. 37, 39, 42, 43, 68, 84, Part 1; 3.4.26-27, pp. 397-99, Parts 
' 10 and 11; 4.1.16, p. 447, Parts 10 and 11; 4.1.17, p. 447, Parts 10 and 11. 

« I.e. Karma is fidydAga and vidya-sahakarin. Op. cit., 3.4.1, p. 384, 
Parts 10 and 11; 3.4.9, p. 887, Parts 10 and 11; 3.4.26, pp. 397-98, Parts 10 and 
!!.♦ 

* Op. cit., 3.4.26, p. 395, Parts 10 and 11. “Sak^at jfianaphalam eva 
mok^ab. 

^ ^K.B., 1.1.4, p. 187, Part 2. “Ata upaaan&rupa-jnana-mokfaphalaip 
vidhlyate. ** 

® Op. eU,s 1.1.4, p. 189, Part 2; 3.4.61, p. 419, Parts 10 and 11; 4.1.1, 
pp. 422-25, Parts 10 and 11. 
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of the meditating devotee, which helps the removal of the pa4utva 
of the soul and the consequent attainment of ^ivatva.^ There are also 
various para-vidyas or meditations on the Supreme Being, depicted 
in the upanii^ads, which also lead to the Lord directly 

There is, further, meditation on the Lord as Narayana or the 
material cause, which le&ds to the attainment of Narayana first, then 
to that of the Lord.^ Then there is meditation on the Lord as 
sentient souls (bhoktr-rupena) and as non-sentient objects (bhogya- 
rupena), which also does not lead to the Lord directly but by and by.^ 
Finally, there are certain symbolic meditations which do not lead to 
the Lord at all. 6 

The following is a chart of the various kinds of Upasanas:—® 

Upasana. 


(1) Meditation (2) Meditation (3) Meditation (4) Meditation (5) Meditation 
on the Lord as on the Lord on the Lord as on the Lord on symbols. 

He is in Him- under various Nar&yana. as souls and (Pratlka- 

self. (Svaru- aspects. (Upadana- matter. npasana.) 

pa-upasana or (Para-vidyas upAsana.) (Bhoktr-bho- 

Karana- of the upani- gya-upasana 

upAsana.) sads,) or Karya- 

upasana.) 

(Leads to the (Leads to the (Leads to Nara- (Leads to the (Does not lead 
Lord.) Lord.) yana and thence Lord by to the Lord.) 

to the Lord.) and by.) 


iSrikantha points out that the grace of the Lord is an essential 
pre-requisite of salvation. The Lord is the giver of salvation, and 
unless He is pleaded to favour us, we can never attain salvation.^ 

Thus, according to ^rikantha: Karma~>-jfiana->upasana-->' 
Bhagavat-prasada-^mukti. 

It will be clear from the above that here too ^rikantha is in 
perfect agreement with Nimbarka. Nimbarka also holds like 6ri- 


1 4.1.3, pp. 427-8, Parts 10 and 11. 

2 Op. cit.f 3.3.67, p. 380, Parts 10 and 11. 

• Op. cit., 4.3.15, p. 479, Parts 10 and 11. 

* Op. cit., 1.1.32, p. 292, Part 3. 

® Op. cU., 3.3.58, p. 38, Parts 10 and 11. 

® See above. 

7 6K.B., 1.1.1, pp. 71, 92, Part 1; 1.1.17, p. 235, Part 3; 4.2.16, p. 464. 
Parts 10 and 11; 4.4.1, p. 482, Parts 10 and 11. 
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kantha (and against Bhaskara) that karma, through generating mental 
purity, helps the rise of knowledge, and is as such only an indirect 
means to salvation; that knowledge and meditation are both direct 
means to salvation; and that the grace of the Lord plays an important 
part in the attainment of salvation. He, however, does not speak 
of the meditation on Narayana as the material cause, although he 
recommends the Ahamgraha-upasana or the meditation on the Self 
of the devotee as identical with that of the Lord.^ And Srikantha 
does not speak of prapatti and gurupasatti, or self-surrender to the 
Lord and preceptor respectively, as independent means to salvation, 
as Nimbarka does. Further, 6rikantha does not emphasise a sweet 
and intimate relation of love, as Nimbarka does, between the Lord 
and His devotee, but rather a more distant relationship of awe and 
reverence, like Ramanuja.2 


(8) Conclusion. 

Thus, we find that from the point of view of philosophy, the 
main difference between the Svabhavika-bhedabheda-v&da of 
Nimbarka and the Vfei^ta-^ivSdvaita-vada of ^rikantha lies in their 
conceptions of the relation between the one and the many, non¬ 
difference and difference. On other points, however, they agree on 
the whole. 

From the point of view of religion, of course, there are sectarian 
differences between them, as natural. Srikantha, as a 6aiva teacher 
rejects the vyuhas, takes the Dahara-vidya as the best of all the 
meditations • and so on, which Nimbarka, as a Vai^nava teacher,, does 
not. Further, there is a distinct difference of spirit too as noted 
above.* 

From the point of view of ethics, NimbSrka is more liberal, and 
makes provisions even for those who are unable to reach salvation by 
their unaided effort^—which 6rlkantha does not. 


1 See abov$. 

2 Ai4varya-pradhan& bhakti and not madhurya-pradhan& bhakti. 

* 3.3.38, p. 361, Parts 10 and 11. Vide also the sub-commentary 
&v&rka-maiii-d!pik6, p. 2, Part 1, ^^Dahcuravidya-ni^thah ayam Sc&rya** etc. 

* Cf. Bamftnuja above. 
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IV. NimbSrka and Baladeva 

SviBHJCVIKA-BHBDiBHEDA-ViDA AND ACINTYA-BHEDiBHIDA-ViDA. 

(1) Introduction, 

Baladeva Vidyabhusana was a follower of the school of Cf^itanya, 
and a disciple of Vi^vanatha Cakravartin.^ He wrote a commentary 
on the Brahma-sutras, viz. “Govinda bha8ya*\ so called because it 
was composed, so the tradition goes, under the command of Lord 
Govinda or Kr^na.^ 

Baladeva composed another treatise, called ‘‘Prameyaratnavali’*, 
which summarises the teachings of the school of Caitanya and is 
based on the doctrine of Madhva. It lays down nine prameyas or 
propositions, established by proper proofs, viz.:— 

(а) The Lord is the Highest Reality. 

(б) The Lord is known from Scripture alone. 

(c) The Universe is real. 

(d) The difference between the Lord and the individual souls is 

real. 

(e) The individual souls are real and are servants of the Lord. 

(/) The individual souls are different from one another, and 

there are various grades of souls. 

{g) Release consists in the attainment of the Lord. 

(h) Worship of the Lord is the sole cause of release. 

(i) There are three sources of knowledge, viz.: perception, 

inference and Scripture, the last being the most reliable 

and authoritative .3 


1 Prefewje to SD.R., p. 1; preface to P.R., p. 9. 

2 **Bh&^yam etad viracitam Baladevena dhImatS., l§rI-Govinda-nide^ena 
Govindakhyam agat tatah.’* 

Gloss on G.B., p. l,‘'chap. 1. 

Preface to G.B., p. 2; preface to P.R., pp. 16-17. 

The tradition is that when Baladeva was living in Vrn^vana, once he 
entered into a great philosophical controversy with a very learned scholar of 
the Advcuta school. The latter, being unable to meet Baladeva’s arguments, 
asked him on what particular oommentcury his arguments were based. Baladeva 
replied that they were based on the commentary of the sect of Caitanya. Then 
the Advaita scholar wanted to see it. Thereupon, Bakuleva in compliance with 
the command of Lord Kr^^a composed the commentary in a month. 

* P.R., introduc. verse 5, p. 11; and end verses 1 and 2, pp. 135-136, where 
Baladeva cites Madhva as authority. He makes obeisance to AnandatXrtha 
(i.e* Madhva) in P.R., verse 3, introduc., p. 5. 
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A third philosophical work of Baladeva is “Siddhanta-ratna”, 
elucidating his general doctrine.^ 

Baladeva admits of five tattvas or categories which are exactly 
similar to those admitted by Harivyasadeva.* 

(2) Brahman. 

(a) JSis essential nature, attributes and powers. 

According to Baladeva, the Highest Reality or Brahman is Kp^iia, * 
Vi§^u ^ or Hari,® a Personal God, possessed of infinite auspicious 
qualities ® and inconceivable powers.^ He is ‘Nirguna* in the sense 
of being free from certain qualities Vhich are included under the 
generic term “guna”, viz. the three gunas of prakrti—sattva, rajas 
and tamas and He is ‘saguna* in the sense of being a storehouse of 
all auspicious qualities.® His attributes are of two kinds—majestic 
and sweet. The former consists in His indomitable might and lordli¬ 
ness, the latter in His infinite bliss and loveliness.® One of the 
greatest and at the same time, sweetest attributes of the Lord is His 


I For other alleged works of Baladeva, see preface to P.R., pp. 9-10. 

* O.B., introduc., p. 12, chap. 1. “Tatha hi Hvara-jiva>prakrti-Kala- 
karmani paflca-tattvani 6ruyante.” 

3 P.R., 1st prameya, p. 14; 7th prameya, verse 1, p. 106; 8th prameya, 
verse 4, p. 121; verse p. 9, 127. 

* G.B., introduc.; 1.1.4; 1.2.26; 1.2.27; 1.3.8; 1.3.14; 1.3.16; 1.3.24; 1.4.1; 
etc. etc. 

» Op.cit., 1.1.3; 1.1.18; 1.1.19; 1.3.23; 1.3.30; 2.3.14; 3.2.32; 3.3.29; 3.3.38; 
3.3.61; 3.4.1; 4.1.7; etc. etc. 

P.R., 6th prameya, p. 86; 8th prameya, p. 116, verse 1, p. 117. 

® Q.B., 1.1.2; where he points out that the very word “Brahman” denotes 
the possession of unlimited and unsurpassed attributes, for the word means 
' in whom all the attributes reach to infinity *; 1.1.3; 1.4., introduc.; 3.1, introduc.; 
3.2.22; 3.3, introduc.; 3.3.12, etc. 

P.R., 1st prameya, pp. 32-36, where the attributes of the Lord are 
enumerated as omniscience, bliss, lordliness, friendliness, teachership, saviour* 
hood and beauty* 

7 G.B., 1.1.2; 1.2.7; 1.2.32; 1.4., introduc.; 2.1.37; 2.3.6; 2.3.18; 3.2.13; 
3.2.27. 

® G.B., 1.1.11, pp. 55-56, chap. 1. 

9 Op. cU., 3.3.29, introduc. p. 157, chap. 3. 
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essential love and solicitude for His devotees. He is verily, a slave of 
His devotees and even gives His own Self to them.i 

The attributes and powers of the Lord are by nature inconceivable 
(acintya) and mysterious.^ Baladeva emphasises this point again 
and again. The Lord is all pervading yet atomic, or of the size of a 
span, dwelling actually within the heart of His devotees; • He is 
one, yet appears as many;^ all-knowledge, yet appears as having a 
body;® essentially formless and colourless, yet possesses the most 
attractive form;® unmanifest, yet manifests Himself to His devotees 
He is just and impartial, yet shows special grace to His devotees; 8 
He is the creator of all, their material cause, yet unmodified Himself; ® 
without any parts, yet possessed of parts; immeasurable, yet 
measured.il 

All such paradoxical or apparently contradictory qualities co¬ 
exist in the Lord since everything is possible in His case.i® We, 
of course, fail to conceive this, but we must believe it on the authority 
of Scripture, for in transcendental matters. Scripture, and not 
reasoning, is our only guide.18 

The attributes of the Lord are not different or separate from the 
Lord, but are nothing except the Lord Himself. And, although there 
is no real distinction between the Lord and His attributes, yet for 
conventional purposes, a distinction is recognised and spoken of. 
Baladeva bases his theory of the identity of substance and attribute 


1 G.B., 3.3.31, p. 162, chap. 3. 3.3.61, p. 208, chap. 3; 3.4.1, p. 236, 

chap. 3; “vidyaya paritu^to Haris sva-bhaktaya atmanaip dadati”; 3.4.43, 
pp. 287-88, chap. 3. 

* Vide footnote 3 below. 

* G.B., 1.2.7; p. 116, chap. 1, “Vibhutve sati anutvadikam acintya-^kti- 
yogat”; 1.2.32, p. 142, chap. 1. 

* Op. cit.f 1.2.32, p. 142, chap. 1; 2.1.27, p. 60, chap. 2. 

® Op, cit. 

® Op. oit.f 2.1.37, p. 78, chap. 2. 

’ Op. cit., 3.2.27, p. 82, chap. 3. 

® Op. cit., 2.1.37, see below under “The Sadhanas”. 

® Op. cit., 2.1.27, p. 60, chap. 2. 

Op. cit. 

Op. cit. 

1* Op. cU., 1.2.32, 2.1.27, 2.1.37, p. 78, chap. 2; 3.2.13, p. 68, chap. 3. 

18 Op.c^^., 2.1.11, p. 32, chap. 2; 2.1.27, p. 62, chap. 3; 2.3.17, p. 186, chap. 2; 
3.2.17. p. 63, chap. 3; SD.K., 1st pada, pp. 37, 42. 
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on the doctrine of vi^esa, already explained.^ Thus, just as the coil 
constitutes the serpent and is not separate from it, but is yet the 
attribute of the serpent, so the Lord, Who is essentially intelligence 
and bliss, possesses intelligent bliss as His attributes too;* or just 
as the sun is essentially light, yet the substratum of light, so the Lord, 
though essentially of the nature of knowledge, is yet the substratum 
of knowledge as well; * or just as time is one incessant duration and 
has neither priority, nor posteriority, so the Lord is both knowledge 
and knower, bliss and blissful, substance and attribute.^ 

The fact is that the Lord has no internal differences,^ i.e. is not a 
concrete whole of different kinds of attributes, just as a tree is a con¬ 
crete whole of roots, leaves, and flowers, etc.® But He is one essence 
throughout like a diamond, and every one of His attributes is identical 
with Him, and not a part, separate from Him, and as such every one 
of them is full, perfect and unchangeable.^ 

The Lord has three powers—viz., para-6akti, apara-6akti, and 
avidya-6akti.® The first is called V4nu-§akti or Svarupa-6akti, the 
second ksetrajfiia and the third karma,® and also maya or tamas.i® 
The para-6akti is three-fold—viz. samvit or jfiana-6akti, i.e. the power 
of consciousness; sarihidhi or bala-6akti, i.e. the existence-giving 
power, viz. that which brings about the union of atoms, etc.; and 
hladini or kriya-6akti, i.e. the bliss-giving power.ii Through the 


1 See under Harivyasadeva, vide G.B., 3.2.28, introduc., p. 84, chap. 3. 
Atha svarup&d gunanam abhedah pratipadyate”; 3.2.31, see below. 

P.R., 1st prameya, verse 11, p. 37. 

For the doctrine of Vifie^a, vide G.B., 3.2.31, pp. 87-89, ohap. 3, “Vide^afica 
bheda-pratinidhib bhed&bhave api bhedakaryyasya dharma-dharmi-bhavader 
vyavaharasya nivarttakah”, etc.—exactly like Harivyasadeva. 

2 G.B., 3.2.28, p. 85, chap. 3. 

* G.B., 3.2.29, p. 86, chap. 3. 

* G.B., 3.2.30, p. 86, chap. 3. 

* G.B., 3.2.28, p. 86, chap. 3; 3.3.13, p. 136, chap. 3: “Svagata-bhedfiisyap 
pratyakhyanat’*, SD.I^, 1st pada, pp. 43-44. 

« Cf. the three kinds of bheda, sajatlya, vijatlya and svagata, 

7 G.B., 3.3.13, p. 136, ohap. 3. 

* Op, cit.y 1.4.26, p. 266, ohap. 1; 3.3.39, pp. 177-78, chap. 3. 

2 Op, cit,y 1.4.26, p. 266, chap. 1. 

P.R., 1st prameya, p. 42:— 

Vi§ii;iu daktih para prokta ki^trajiiakhya tathapara; 
Avidya-karma-samjftanya tftlya Saktiri^yate.” 

G.B., 1.4.10, pp. 224-25, chap. 1. P.R., 1st prameya, p. 44. 
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first the Lord, knowledge by nature, Himself knows,^ and gives 
knowledge to the souls. Through the second the Lord, existent by 
nature, Himself exists ,2 and gives existence to space, time, matter, 
souls and karma. Through the third, the Lord, bliss by nature, 
Himself enjoys, and gives bliss to the souls.^ 

The apara-6akti and the avidya^akti of the Lord consist respec¬ 
tively in the souls and matter.^ 

The Lord is thus both the efficient and material cause of the 
universe.® He is the efficient cause through His para-§akti, and He 
is the material cause through His apara and avidya-^aktis.® When 
these latter two powers are manifested in gross forms, the Universe 
of souls and matter arises. As the operative cause, the Lord is 
Unchangeable or kutastha, as the material cause, He is subject to 
modification or parinamin.7 But though subject to modification. He 
remains modified in His own essential nature, which fact, though 
apparently contradictory, must be accepted on the authority of 
Scripture.® 

Like the attributes, the powers of the Lord too are identical with 
the Lord, since the Lord has no internal differences.® 

The para-6akti of the Lord is identical with l§r!, the constant 
companion of the Lord, and as the para-§akti of the Lord is identical 
with the Lord Himself, Sri is identical with the Lord.^® But though 
identical with the Lord, she cannot but love and be devoted to the 
Lord, Who is her very existence, just as the branch cannot but love 
the tree, or the moon-beam the moon,^^ and an erotic sentiment is 
possible between the Lord and Srl .12 The Lord is, thus, an enjoyer of 
objects of desire (viz. Sri), not through lust, but through love. The 
intense bliss which the Lord enjoys from His contact with Sri does 


I That is, jfiana becomes jilata. 2 That is, sattva becomes sat. 

* SD.R., 1st pada, p. 64. Ananda becomes ananda>maya. 

^ G.B., 2.1.14, p. 38, chap. 2. 

» Op, cit., 1.4.23-27, pp. 262-271, chap. 1. 

• Op. cit., 1.4.26, p. 266, chap. 1. “Tasya nimittatvam upadanatvaft 
cAbhidhlyate. Tatradyam parakhyS 4aktimadrupena, dvitiyan tu tad-anya- 
i§akti-dvay&dvarai va. ’ ’ 

7 Op, cit,, 1.4.26, p, 267, chap. 1. 

® Op, cU,t 2.1.10, pp, 50-51, chap. 2. ® See above. 

G.B., 2.3.40, p. 182, chap. 3. 

P.R., 1st prameya, verse 12, p. 40. 

II G.B., 3.3.41. 12 Op. cit,, 3.3.42, p. 186, chap. 3. 
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not imply any want of perfect bliss, fulness and self-enjoyment on His 
own part, but it is like the joy which one feels on seeing one’s own 
beauty in a mirror.^ 

The Lord is, of course, not an enjoyer in the sense the individual 
soul is, i.e. is never subject to actions and their results,? 

The Lord is a knower too and not merely pure knowledge * and an 
agent, i.e. the creator, maintainer and destroyer,^ the cause of 
bondage and release ® the dispenser of justice, i.e. fruits of karmas.® 
Those acts which the Lord performs through His cit-6akti and svarupa, 
viz. His acts as incarnations, viz. suckling the breasts of Ya^odS, 
playing with cowherds and cowherdesses, etc. are eternal, while 
those acts which the Lord performs through matter and time, viz. 
creating the world, etc.—are non-etemal.^ 

(b) His form (vigraha) and manifestations (avatdras). 

The Lord is possessed of a celestial, non-material form or body.® 
The body of the Lord possesses the positive attributes of existence, 
intelligence and bliss, all-pervasiveness and the rest, as well as the 
negative attributes of not being coarse, nor fine, neither short, nor 
long, neither red, nor fluid, etc.® 

The form of the Lord is unmanifest to the external senses.^® But 
though the Lord is ordinarily imperceptible to the senses, yet in 
absorbed devotion. He becomes perceptible even to the senses of the 
devotee. A devotee who is full of love for Him and repeatedly 
practises meditation and the rest, has his senses saturated, as it were, 
with His essence through His grace. He then becomes fit for seeing 
Him and sees Him with his purified mind, just as he sees external 
objects.il 


1 G.B. 

SD.R., 1st pada, pp. 76-83. 

2 Op. cit., 1.2.8, pp. 116-16, chap. 1. 

* See above. * See above. 

« G.B., 3.2.6, p. 46, chap. 3. 

® Op. cit., 3.2.29-42, pp. 100-104, chap. 3. 

7 Op. cit.f 3.3.11, pp. 128-133, chap. 3. 

® Op. cU.t 2.1.31, pp. 68-69, chap. 2. 

^ Op. cit., 3.2.32, introduc., pp. 76-77, chap. 3; 3.3.34, p. 169, chap. 3. 
Vide Brh., 3.8.8. 

Op. cii,, 3.2.23, p. 177, chap. 3. 

Op. ci<., 3.2.24-27, pp. 78-79, chap. 3. 
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The form or body of the Lord is not different from the Lord, but 
identical with Him,^ just as the attributes and powers of the Lord 
are not different from, but identical with Him .2 Hence the Lord is 
called formless, i.e. He does not possess the form or the body, but is 
the form or the body.® The body of the Lord being His very self^ 
possesses all the attributes of the Lord, viz. all-pervasiveness, 
knowledge, etc.® 

The Lord has a multitude of forms through which He manifests 
Himself as avataras or incarnations. That is to say, the Lord is one 
indeed, so is His eternal consort 6ri, yet they become many, since 
they assume various forms through their essential power.® 

Thus, fust as in a crystalline gem there exist many hues and 
colours, though the gem is one, so in the own form of the Lord there 
exists an infinite number of forms, each eternal and perfect and 
mysterious, and the Lord, though one and not limited by them, is yet 
fully manifest through every one of them.^ 

The Lord incarnates Himself variously as Fish, Tortoise, etc. 
and again as Ki^na the Sweet, Rama the Brave, Nrsimha the Terrible, 
etc. These incarnations, viz. Fish and the rest, are not to be confused 
with the souls, in spite of the fact that they too, like the souls, are 
called parts of the Lord. Just as both the sun and the firefly are 
called light, yet are not the same, or just as both nectar and wine are 
called liquids, yet are not the same, so the incarnation and the soul, 
though both parts of the Lord, are not the same.® The soul is under 
the control of the Lord, and subject to injunctions and prohibitions, 
but not so the incarnation ®; the soul is atomic and non-full, but the 
incarnation is not so.i® In fact the term “part’’, applied to the 
incarnation means the Lord in His entirety. 


1 G.B., 3.2.14, introduo., p. 68, chap. 3. 

* See above. 

® G.B., 3.2.14, p. 69, chap. 3. “Rupeon vigrahas tad-vi^istam Brahma na 
bhavatiti arupavad ity ucyate vigrahas tad ity arthah.’* 

^ Op. ct^., 3.2.16, p. 61, chap. 3. “Atra dehad bhirmo dehity evam bidhe^- 
vara-vastuni n&sti, kintu deha eva dehiti labdham.” 

® Op. cit., 3.2.14, p. 69, chap. 3. 

® P.R., 1st prameya, verse 13, p. 45. 

’ G.B., 3.3, introduc., p. 106, chap. 3. 

® Op. 2.3.44, pp. 223-24, chap. 2. 

^ Op. ctf., 2.3.46, p. 226, chap. 2. 

Op. c«., 2.3.47, p, 227, chap. 2. 
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The fact is that the Lord may manifest all His powers in an incarna¬ 
tion, who is then called a full incarnation, or He may manifest only a 
portion of His powers, when the incarnation is called partial. But 
these partial incarnations are not parts of the Lord in the same sense 
the souls are. On the contrary, they represent various aspects of the 
same Lord, manifesting His different powers, just as the crystal shows 
different attributes or colours at different times. Or, to give another 
example, just as a learned teacher, though perfectly well-versed in 
all the scriptures, may not expound all of them, while addressing a 
lower class, but only some portions of them and may be called a 
partial teacher only in that sense, so the so-called partial manifesta. 
tions of the Lord, though really identical with the Lord Himself, 
manifest only a portion of His attributes and powers and are hence 
called partial incarnations.^ 

Thus, in the Krsna incarnation only, i.e. in the infant Ki^na, 
suckling the breasts of Ya4oda, all the six attributes of the Lord, viz. 
supreme love for all humanity, being an object of supreme love for 
all humanity, being the composer of supremely sweet heavenly music, 
possessing a most beairtiful form and immeasurable compassion,—are 
fully manifested, while in other incarnations, fewer attributes and 
powers are manifested.^ 

The essential form of the Lord is, thus the form of Krsna, the 
cowherd, with eyes like full-blown lotus, and body blue like cloud, 
wearing raiments like sparkling lightning, with two arms adorned 
with the symbol of silence, surrounded by cows, cowherds and cow- 
herdesses and standing under the Heavenly Tree.s 

Besides this essential form of blissful Kmna (svayajnrupa) the 
Lord has His power or energy forms (or vilasa-rupa)—such as Narayana, 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana and Aniruddha.^ 


1 G.B., 2.3.46, pp. 224-25, chap. 2. 

2 Op, cU.f 2.3.45, pp. 224-25, chap. 2. 

SD.R., 2nd pada, p. 117. 

* G.B., 3.2.16, p. 61, chap. 3; 3.3.6 (introduc.), 3.3.20; introduc., p. 117, 
chap. 3; 3.3.29, introduc., p. 166, chap. 3; 3.3.38, p. 176, chap. 3. 

Of. Gopala-purva-tSpani:— 

“Sapu^jkdarlka-nayanam meghabharp vaidyut&mbaram, 

Dvibhujaip mauna-mudra^hyam vanamalinam Idvaram”, etc. 

* G.B., 3.3.1B, p. 138, chap. 3. 
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Just as the Lord manifests Himself in different incarnations so 
6ri too, the eternal consort of the Lord, manifests herself in corres¬ 
ponding incarnations. Thus, when the Lord assumes the form Aditya, 
she becomes Kamala; when He becomes Bhargava, she becomes 
Dharani; when He becomes Rama, she becomes Sita; when He becomes 
Krena, she becomes Rubmini and so on. Thus, when He becomes a 
God, she becomes a goddess, when He becomes a man, she becomes a 
woman, and so onA 

Besides the full and partial incarnations, who are the Lord Himself, 
there are certain exalted souls like Sanatkumara, Narada, etc., through 
whom the Lord shines forth temporarily. These God-possessed souls 
are called 'ave^avataras’.^ They too are to be venerated highly, but 
not to be worshipped like the Lord or His incarnations, for they do 
not possess all the attributes of the Lord.^ 

(c) The City (or loka) of the Lord, 

The city of Brahman, called Vaikuntha, Gokula, Sa^avyoma or 
Mahiman, is identical with the Lord Himself, and not different from 
Him,^ just as the attributes and powers of the Lord and His body are 
identical with Him.® 

Hence, like the Lord Himself, the city of the Lord too is possessed 
of the six celestial attributes ® and free from the three attributes of 
matter, viz. sattva, rajas and tamas. It cannot be attained by the 
ungodly, but only by those who perform the five-fold duties ^ and are 
eternally perfect and devoted to the Lord. The divine city is full of 
marvellous palaces and courtyards, gardens and pools, and is refulgent 
with the light of myriads of suns.® 

It is not to be wondered how the Lord can be both the dweller 
(the Lord) and the plaoe dwelt in (the City), for everything is possible 

1 P.R., 1st prameya, p. 61. 

* G.B., 3.3.21, introduc., p. 146, chap. 3. 

5 Op, cit., 3.3.23, p. 148, chap. 3. 

4 Op, cit,y 3.3.37-38, pp. 176-178, chap. 3. 

* See above. 

* Viz. supreme love for humanity, etc. See above. 

? Viz. abhigamana, up&dana, ijyS, adhyana and samAdhi. Vide ‘Prabha- 
tika * on P.R., p. 60. See below under *‘The Ritualistic Doctrine of the School of 
Nimbarka”, Cf. also S.B., 2.2.42. 

® P.R., 1st prameya, pp. 69-60. 
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in His case, possessed as He is of inconceivable powers.^ But though 
the City of the Lord is nothing but the Lord Himself, yet it appears 
as a material city to the devotee, through the grace of the Lord * 

The Lord brings down on earth His City—which is His own self, 
and manifests Himself there. Hence, just as Krsna is not to be 
regarded as an ordinary man, but as the Lord Himself, so Mathura 
is not to be regarded as an ordinary earthly city, but as the Divine 
Abode. ^ 

It will be seen now that Baladeva’s doctrine of Brahman is similar 
to that of Nimbarka, so far as general philosophical principles go 
apart from sectarian details. According to both. Brahman or the 
Highest Reality is Kpsna, accompanied by Radha. Baladeva makes 
Sri the constant consort of the Lord, but Sr! is nothing but Radha 
since, he points out, when Sri or the para-6akti of the Lord manifests 
herself as the giver of gladness, joy and expansion of consciousness, 
she is called Radha, the highest of all women.^ Hence Radha is the 
para-4akti or the hladin!-6akti of the Lord and non*difiFerent from 
Him.® Again, according to both, the Lord is possessed of attributes 
and His attributes are majestic and awe-inspiring on the one hand, 
and sweet and lovable on the other, the Lord is both the material 
and efficient cause of the world, the Lord is possessed of a celestial 
body, dwells in a celestial city and manifests Himself in different 
incarnations and vyuhas, the Lord is both transcendent and immanent 
and so on. According to Baladeva, as we have seen, the apara and 
avidya §aktis of the Lord represent His immanent aspects, and the 
para or svarupa 6akti is transcendent aspect. 

Thus, there is on the whole perfect agreement between Nimbarka 
and Baladeva, although the peculiar view of Baladeva, viz. that there 
is identity between the Lord and His attributes, powers, body and city, 
is not found in Nimbarka. According to Baladeva, as we have seen, 
there is no internal difference in the Lord, in the sense that the Lord 


1 G.B., 3.3.37, p. 175, chap. 3. 

2 Op, cit.y 3.3.36, p. 174, chap. 3. 

* P.R., Ist prameya, verse 17, p. 162. 

^ G.B., 3.3.42, p. 187, chap. 3. “HladirU-s&ra-samaveta-sam-vid-atmaka- 
yuvati-ratnatvena tu Radhadi-Srl-rupa ca.” 

Vide also P.R., 1st prameya, p. 65. 

* SD.R., 2iid p&da, pp. 118-19. “Ya bhagabad-abhiimabhihita yft ca 
hlddinity-adina vi4efit& sa paraiva Radhikedvarlti.” 
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is not a concrete whole of various attributes, but is each of these 
attributes. But according to Nimbarka, there is internal difference 
in the Lord in the sense that the sentient and the non-sentient which 
are parts and powers of the Lord are ever different from Him, though 
not outside or independent of Him. And Baladeva too should admit 
that there is internal difference in the Lord in this sense, for according 
to him also, the sentient and the non-sentient, though powers of the 
Lord, are different from Him.^ 

(3) The Git. 

Baladeva’s doctrine of the individual soul too is similar to that of 
Nimbarka. 

(a) Like Nimbarka, he holds that the individual soul is, by nature, 
eternal—without beginning and without end,* self luminous.® The 
soul is not knowledge merely, and though its form is that of knowledge, 
its nature is that of a knower.^ It is also an enjoyer ® and an active 
agent.® It is an agent in a two-fold sense, viz. it acts on the external 
world indirectly through the instrumentality of its sense-organs—e.g. 
it sees colour by means of its eyes, lifts objects by means of its hands 
and so on—, and it is also an agent in the act of directly controlling 
those sense-organs, just as a carpenter is an agent in the act of 
carpentary through the medium of his instruments, viz. axe, etc., i.e. 
constructs various objects by means of these tools, and he is also an 
agent in the act of directly holding and using those tools.*^ 

But though the individual soul is an agent, it is not an independent 
agent like the Lord. In fact, every act of the soul involves five factors 
—viz. the soul, the body, the different sense-organs, various kinds of 
energies and the Lord, and he who thinks himself to be the sole agent 
is a mistaken fool.® The fact that the activity of the soul depends 


1 See below under “Relation between Brahman, the cit and the acit ”. 

2 G.B., 2.3.16, pp. 183-185, chap. 2. 

2 Op. cit., 2.3.43, pp. 221-222, chap. 2. 

* Op. cit., 2.3.17, p. 186, chap. 2. “ Jha evatma jhana-rupatve sati jnatr- 

svarupa eva.” 

* Op. cit., 2.3.27, p. 198, chap. 2. 

Op. cit., 1.2.8, pp. 115-116, chap. 1. 

« Op. cit., 2.3.31-38, pp. 203-212, chap. 2. 

7 Op. cit., 2.3.38, p. 210, chap. 2. 

* Op. cit., 2.3.38, pp. 210-211, chap. 2. Vide Gita, 18.14. Vide also G.B., 
2.1.14, where it is said that the soul is an agent in the same sense that the cow 

15 
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upon the Lord—^which fact is declared by Scripture itself ^—does not 
however, imply that the individual soul is a mere automaton, moved 
by the Lord, so that the scriptural injunctions and prohibitions, which 
presuppose free will on the part of the agent are useless, for the Lord 
causes the individual soul to act in a particular way, not arbitrarily, 
but out of regard for its tendencies, generated by its own past works. 
Thus, as the acts of the soul in the present life are determined by its 
acts in former lives, it itself is really responsible for its acts, though 
impelled by the Lord, just as the rain is the common cause of the 
growth of various kinds of plants, while the seed is the particular 
cause of the particular plant. Hence, the soul is an agent, though a 
secondary agent, while the Lord is the causative agent, because without 
His permission, the soul cannot adt. But still, as the responsibility 
of the soul does not cease, the scriptural injunctions and prohibitions 
are not meaningless.^ 

The soul's state of being a knowor, an enjoyer and an agent of the 
soul, Baladeva points out like Nimbarka, are natural, pertaining to it 
in bondage and in release.^ 

Like Nimbarka", again, Baladeva insists on the soul's eternal 
dependence on and servitude to the Lord.^ The soul is ever under 
the control of the Lord in bondage,^ as in release.® 

Like Nimbarka, again, Baladeva holds that the soul is a part,^ 


is an agent in the act of producing milk. The cow has no power of her own to 
produce milk, but it is the vital energy (prana*^kti) of the cow which is the 
primary agent in the production of the milk. Similarly, though the soul is 
observed to produce an effect, it is not independent in its acts, but the Lord is 
really the primary agent here. 

^ G.B., 2.3.39, p. 213, chap. 2; 2.3.46, pp. 226-227, chap. 2. 

* Op. cit,, 2.3.40, pp. 2i4-216, chap. 2. 

3 See below under “Mok^a”. 

4 P.R., 5th praineya, pp. 66-66. “ Jivanam bhagavad-dasatvam.’* 

« G.B., 2.3.46, pp. 226-227, chap. 2. 

® See below under “Mok^a”. 

7 G.B., 2.3.41-43, pp. 217-222. Baladeva points out the soul is not a 
part of the Lord as a piece of stone cut off from the rock is of the rook, for 
Brahman is by nature indivisible. Hence the soul is said to be a part of Brahman 
in the sense of being a subordinate to Him, separate from Him, yet related to 
Him, as the created, the ruled, the supported, etc. 

G.B., 2.3.41. 
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an effect i and a power 2 of the Lord, and is both different and non- 
different from Him .2 So much for the nature of the soul. 

(b) Next, the size of the soul. Here also, Baladeva agrees with 
Nipabarka in holding that it is atomic in sizo,^ and that this atomicity 
of the soul, like its agency and the rest, is natural, i.e. the freed soul 
also remains atomic 9 »nd does not become all-pervading like the 
Lord. 

(c) Next, the number of souls. Here too Baladeva agrees with 
Nimbarka in holding that there is a plurality of souls.^ He points out 
that the souls are not absolutely equal and similar. Although their 
essential nature is the same, i.e. although they have no distinctions 
among themselves, in so far as they are all intelligent by nature, all 
cognising subjects and agents and atomic in size, yet there are differ¬ 
ences and gradations owing to their karmas and sadhanas.® Even the 
freed souls are different from one another on account of the difference 
of their devotion.^ 

(d) Finally, the kinds of souls. Like Nimbarka, Baladeva holds 
that there are broadly, three kinds of souls, viz. baddhas or the freed 
souls, i.e. the souls who were in bondage, but are free now, and nitya- 

1 1.4.26, pp. 265-66, chap. 1; 2.1.14, pp 38-44, chap. 2; 2.3.16, pp. 184-185, 
chap. 2. 

Baladeva points out exactly like Nimbarka that no contradiction is involved 
by holding the soul and the universe to be both eternal and products of the Lord. 
When the sentient and the non-sentient, the two powers of the Lord, lie latent 
in Him, they are said to bo non-existent, but when they are manifested, the 
universe of souls and matter is said to originate. The difference between the 
souls and the pradhana is, however, this: when the non-sentient objects like 
the pradhana and the rest, originate from Brahman (i.e. are manifested), they 
undergo a change of essential nature—i.e. so long they were energy of Brahman, 
the sentient, but now they become non-sentient. But the souls do not undergo 
any such change of esseAtial nature when they originate from Brahman. The 
only change in their case consists in the contraction and expansion of intel¬ 
ligence—i.e. during dissolution their intelligence is in a state of contraction, during 
creation it is in a state of expansion,—^in either case, however, the soul does not 
undergo any essential change of a nature. (G.B., 2.3.16.) 

* Op. cit.f 2.3.16, pp. 184-185, chap. 2; 2.3.41, p. 219, chap. 2. 

3 See below under “Relation between Brahman, cit and acit”. 

4 G.B., 2.3.18-30, pp. 187-202, chap. 3. 

3 Op. cit., 2.3.42, p. 220, chap. 2. 

® Op. cit., 2.3.49-61, pp. 229-230, chap. 2. 

“Svarupa-samye api tad-ad|^t&nam aniyamat nana-vidhatvat ”, 2.3.49.. 

’ P.R., verses 2-3, pp. 103-106, See above. 
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muktas, or the ever-free souls, who are the eternal companions of the 
Lord.i 

The souls in bondage, according to Baladeva, are again of two 
kinds, those who desire for salvation, and those who desire for heaven 
or other worldly objects. The first kind of devotees are again of two 
kinds—viz. svanii^thas and the ekantins. These latter, again are of 
two kinds—viz. parinisthas and nirapeksas.2 

Baladeva is also in perfect agreement with Nimbarka regarding 
the different states of the soul, viz. dream,^ deep sleep, swoon, etc. 
and also regarding the destiny of the soul and its journey through the 
path of gods, etc.^ There is only one slight point of difference. 
According to Nimbarka, the general rule is that the presiding deities 
of light, day, etc. (the successive stages in the path of gods) or the 
agents of the Lord lead the souls of knowers to the Lord.® But 
according to Baladeva, though this is the general rule, yet the Lord 
makes an exception in the case of the nirapeksa devotees, who are 
His special favourites, and Himself comes down to fetch them to Him, 
being impatient of delay.® 


* (4) The Acit. 

Baladeva’s theory of the world too is very similar to that of 
Nimbarka. Like Nimbarka, he holds that the world is an effect, a 
development of prakrti, which is a part, an effect and a power of the 
Lord.7 Prakrti is also called tamas, maya or avidya.® It is originally 
the equilibrium of the three gunas, but it is fertilised, i.e. set to motion, 
by a glance of the Lord and gives rise to the Universe.® 

Baladeva emphasises the reality of the world, and criticises the 
6a.mkarite doctrine of Vivarta-vada.i® He points out that the omnis¬ 
cient Lord has created the world with His own power, thence the 


1 G.B., introduc., 3.3.11, p. 131, chap. 3. 

* For the peculiar duties, etc. and status of these three classes of devotees, 
see below under “Kinds of Bhaktas”. 

» G.B., 3.2.1-3, pp. 40-43, chap. 3. 

* Op. 4th chap., 3-4 p&das. * See above. 

* G.B., 4.3.16, pp. 80-81, chap. 4. 

7 Op. tit.f 1.4.26, p. 266, chap. 1; 2.1.14, p. 38, chap. 2; 2.3.16, p. 184, chap. 
2. See above footnote 1. 

® Op. ct<., introduc., pp. 13-14, chap. 1. 

® Op. eU,, introduc., pp. 13-14. 

Op. ci^, 1.4.26, pp. 267-269, chap. 1. 
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world is bound to be real, for the real cannot produce what is unreal.i 
The statements that the soul alone existed in the beginning, etc., 
simply mean that during dissolution souls and matter remain merged 
indistinguishably from the Lord, like birds in a dark forest .2 

Like Nimbarka, Baladeva admits kala to be an eternal, non- 
intelligent substance. • Time, according to him, consists in three 
states—viz., past, present and future and is conventionally denoted 
by such terms as ‘‘simultaneous”, “slow”, “quick”, etc. It is 
measured by seconds, minutes, hours, days, etc.—^up to parardha. 
It is in constant motion, like a wheel and is involved in the creation 
and destruction of objects. It is a power of the Lord, and as such 
without beginning and end.^ 

But Baladeva does not speak of the aprakrta as Nimbarka does. 
He speaks instead of karma p.s the fifth ca^tegory, a non-intelligent 
substance, without beginning, but having an end.^ Karma, too like 
matter and time, is an important factor in creation. The Lord, though 
omnipotent and independent, is not capricious, and hence He creates 
the world strictly in accordance with the karmas of the souls. These 
three substances, viz. matter, time and karma, are co-eternal with 
the Lord and subordinate to Him, though the Lord never disregards 
them in His act of creation.5 

(5) Relation between Brdkmany the cit and the acit. 

Like Nimbarka, Baladeva holds that there are three eternal 
substances. Brahman, the sentient and the non-sentient. The vital 
question is—what is the relation between them ? 

Firstly, Baladeva points out, exactly like Nimbarka, that there 
is an essential difference of nature between Brahman, on the one 
hand, and the sentient and the non-sentient, on the other. The Lord 
is supremely pure arfd perfect, free from all sins and all karmas, while 
the soul is tainted by sins and fettered by karmas,® and the universe 
is impure and non-intelligent. The Lord is the ruler,^ the creator 

1 P.R., 3rd prameya, verso 1, p. 76, etc. 

2 Op. cU.t verso 2, p. 80. 

8 G.B., introduc., p. 14, chap. 1. 

^ Op, cit.f introduc., p. 16, chap. 1. 

* Op, cit,, 2.1.36, pp. 74-76, chap. 2. 

« Op, cit„ 1.1.20, pp. 83-84, chap. 1, 1.2.2, p. Ill, chap. 1; 2.1.22, pp. 63-66, 
chap. 2. 

7 Op, cit,, 1.1.21, pp. 84-86, chap. 1. 
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and the supporter,^ while the souls and the world are the ruled, created 
and supported. The Lord is the object to be attained,^ the master 
and the beloved ^ and the worshipped ^ while the souls are the attainers, 
servants, lovers and the worshippers. Even the freed soul is different 
from the ^ Lord. 

But on the other hand, the soul and the universe are non-dififerent 
from the Lord, for they are effects of Brahman and the cause and the 
effect are non-different.® Further, the Lord is all-pervading and 
pervades the soul and the universe and in this sense too, the soul and 
the universe are said to be non-dififerent from Him.^ Hence we have 
two kinds of texts, declaring both the difference and non-difference 
of the Lord from the sentient and the non-sentient. 

But how are we to reconcile both difference and non-difference ? 
Baladeva frankly gives up the problem as incomprehensible. An 
incomprehensible difference—non-difference is the truth of things, 
and although we cannot conceive it by reason, we must accept it on 
the authority of revelation, for scripture is our sole guide in trans¬ 
cendental matters.® Baladeva emphasises, as we have seen, the 
inconceivable and mysterious powers of the Lord.® According to him, 
the problems how unity (Brahman) can become plurality (prapanca) 
without losing its unity and integrity how one can appear as many 
without being limited by its manifold forms are beyond our grasp, 
although the facts that unity does become plurality, the one, many 
cannot but be believed and accepted. Similarly, the relation between 
unity and plurality, one and many is an insoluble and incomprehensible 
mystery, but as scripture teaches both difference and non-difference, 
we must accept both to be true. 

Thus, like Nimbarka. Baladeva too accepts both difference and 
non-difference to be true. As a follower of Madhva, however, and 

1 G.B., 1.1.17, pp. 173-174, ohap. 1; 1.2.4, p. 112, chap. 1. 

* Op. cit. 

^ Op. cit,, 2.3.41, pp. 217-218, chap. 2. 

Baladeva points out that the phrase “Thou art that” (chand. 6.8.7, etc.) 
means simply that “All thy functions are dependent on the Lord” (p. 219, 
ohap. 2). 

* Op, cit., 3,2.18 (introduc.) (p. 66, chap. 3). 

® See below under “Mok^a”, 

« a.B., 2.1.14-20 (pp. 38-61, ohap. 2). 

7 Op. cit., 2.1.14 (p. 38, ohap. 2). 

® Op. cit., 2.3.17. See above, p, 63, chap. 3. 

See above. 


® See above. 
See above. 
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also as mainly a religious teacher (religion requires difference between 
the Lord and His devotee), he lays a greater stress on difference 
than on non-difference between the Lord and the soul.i But he is 
also reluctant to admit an absolute difference between them as Madhva 
does, since the effect cannot be absolutely different from its cause— 
which would lead to Asat-karyya-vada—or the pervaded from one 
who pervades. Hence he ends by accepting both difference and non- 
difference and regarding them as incompatible and incomprehensible, 
though true. 

Nimbarka, however, as we have seen—accepts both difference 
and non-difference to be equally true and compatible as well. The 
doctrine of Baladeva may, therefore, be called ‘‘Acintya-bheda- 
bheda-vada” as distinguished from the ‘‘Svabhavika-bhedabheda- 
vMa*’ of Nimbarka. 

(6) Mok§a, 

Bondage, according to Baladeva, consists in turning one’s face 
away from the Lord and the consequent obscuration of its own real 
nature and attributes, while salvation consists in turning one’s face 
towards the Lord, when bondage falls off and the soul attains the 
form and attributes of the Lord.^ 

Thus, like Nimbarka, Baladeva too holds that the state of salvation 
involves two factors. On the one hand, it moans the manifestation 
of the real nature of the self—^the full development of its eight-fold 
superior attributes,^ and on the other it means becoming similar to the 
Lord.'* The difference between the Lord and the individual soul being 
eternal, this difference persists in the state of salvation too and the 
freed soul never becomes identical with the Lord. The freed soul is 
different from the Lord in two points as usual, viz. it is atomic,^ 
while the Lord is aU-pervading, and it lacks the power of creation 


1 Vide P.R., where he devotes one entire prameya (4th prameya, pp. 81—94) 
in demonstrating the difference between Brahman and the souls, but it contains 
not a word about non-difference between them. And he makes obeisance to 
Madhva and quotes him as authority in the beginning and in the end. See 
footnote (1) above. 

* Q.B., introduo., p.l3, chap. 1; 1.3.19, p. 167, chap. 1; 3.4.43, p. 288, chap. 3. 

* Op. cit.t 4.4.1-2, pp. 84-88, ohap. 4. The eight qualities are freedom 
from sins, etc., vide ch&nd, 8.7.1. 

* Op. cit., 1.1.16-17, pp. 71-74, chap. 1; 1.3.22-23, pp. 169-170, chap. 1; 
1.3.43, p. 207, chap. 1. 

Op. cit.f 4.4.20, p. 116, ohap. 4. 
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etc.—which power belongs exclusively to the Lord.^ The freed soul 
is equal to the Lord in point of enjoyment, and not essentially and 
absolutely.® 

In all these points, Baladeva is in perfect agreement with 
Nimbarka. Like Nimbarka, he emphasises the individuality and 
separate existence of the freed soul and holds that the freed soul too 
is a knower, an agent and an enjoyer like the soul in bondage. It is a 
knower in the sense that it directly knows or intuits Brahman and is 
omniscient like Him.® It is an agent in the sense that it roams and 
sports about in the world of Brahman,^ possesses divine creative 
powers (satya-samkalpatva) ® and creates the world of Fathers, etc. at 
will.® It is an enjoyer in the sense, that it shares, as noted above, the 
enjoyments of the Lord ^ and subsists in infinite and eternal bliss.® 

According to Baladeva, therefore, as according to Nimbarka, 
salvation is a positive state and not a mere negative state of absence 
of pain.® 

Baladeva, further, agrees with Nimbarka in holding that the 
freed soul is ever under the control of the Lord, but of none else.i® 

Baladeva points out that although the freed soul is under the 
control of the Lord, yet it is not obligatory for it to carry on meditation 
on the Lord any longer,yet it is irresistibly drawn towards worship, 
ping the Lord, who is so ravishingly beautiful, just as a person suffering 
from billiousness, though cured by eating sugar, continues to eat sugar^ 
even after his complete cure, simply because sugar is so sweet.i® But 
this worship of the Lord by the freed soul, is considered to be no 
action in the ordinary sense of the word, because it worships without 
any taint of the gunas.i® 


I G.B., 4.4.17-18, pp. 111-113, chap. 4. 

* Op, cit., 1.1.16, pp. 71-72, chap. 1; 4.4.21, pp. 117-118, chap. 4. 

• Op. cit.f 4.4.15, introdiic. and sutra, pp. 108-109, chap. 4. 

^ Op. cit.y 2.3.32, p. 206, chap. 2. 

* Op. cU.t 3.2.1, y. 41, chap. 3. 

• Op. cit.y 4.4.8, p. 98, chap. 4. 
f See footnote (2). 

a G.B., 4.4.20, p. 110, chap. 4. 
a Op. cit.y 4.4,1, p. 86, chap. 4. 

10 Op, cit.y 4.4.9, p. 100, chap. 4. 

11 Op. cit.y 3.3.27-28, pp. 163-168, chap. 3. 

la Op, cU.y 4.1.12, p. 16, chap. 4. “Pittadagdhasya sitaya pittanade api 
sati, bhuyas tadasv&da-vat.** 

la Op. cU.y 2.3.38, p. 211, chap. 2. 
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According to Baladeva, just as there are mutual differences among 
the souls in bondage, so there are mutual differences among the freed 
souls as well, owing to their difference of devotion.^ 

The freed souls, Baladeva points out, are colleagues of the Lord 
and hence possess the power of appearing in many forms, 2 e.g. when 
the Lord manifests Himself as Krsna, the freed souls become His 
companions and so on. 

The freed soul, Baladeva points out, is in threefold union with the 
Lord—viz. first, it is in the city of the Lord which is the Lord Himself; 2 
secondly, the Lord is in it, so that it ever feels the presence of the 
Lord; and thirdly, it is in union with the external form of the Lord.^ 
It is this separation from the external form of the Lord which generates 
the sentiment of viraha or separation in the freed soul, which sentiment 
it is said to undergo sometimes in spite of its intimate union with the 
Lord.5 

Baladeva, like Nimbarka, accepts Videhan-mukti only and not 
Jivan-mukti.® 

Baladeva points out that Scripture speaks of four kinds of 
salvation, viz. salokya, or residence in the same world with the Lord; 
sarsti or possessing the same power and rank as the Lord; and stoipya 
or proximity to the Lord and sayujya or intimate union with the 
Lord. But of these, sayujya-mukti is the main and involves all the 
rest, because, when the soul is in union with the Lord, it resides in the 
same world as the Lord, attains His nature and attributes and is in 
proximity to Him.7 

(7) The Sddhanas, 

(a) BhaJetiy its nature and pre-requisites (viz. karma andjhdna). 

According to Baladeva, bhakti or devotion is the sole and direct 
cause of salvation.® ,He uses the term ‘‘bhakti” in the sense used 

1 P.R., 6th praraoya, vorsos 2-3, pp, 103, 105. See below under “Kinds of 
Upasanfi.”. 

2 G.B., 3.3.11, p. 131, chap. 3. 

3 See above. 

^ G.B., 4.4.4, pp. 01 >92, chap. 4. 

3 Op. cit. 

3 Op. cit.y 3.3.33, p. 116, chap. 3; 3.3.53, pp. 211-12, chap. 3; 3.4.52, pp. 303. 
304; chap. 3, 4.1.15, pp. 21-23, chap. 4. 

’ Op. cit.y 4.4.4, pp. 91-92, chap. 4. 

8 Op. cit.y 3.2, introduc., p. 38, chap. 3; 3.3.48, p. 202, chap. 3; 3.3.54, 
pp. 214-217, chap. 3. 
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by Nimbarka, viz. ‘prema’ or intense love,^ and not in the Ramanujist 
sense of upasana or meditation.* 

Bhakti, he points out, really involves two factors—viz., vairagya 
or a strong disgust for any and every object other than Brahman, 
and prema or an equally strong yearning and love for Brahman. 
These two, vairagya and prema, are the principal of all sadhanas. 
The former is generated by the knowledge of the imperfection and 
transitoriness of all worldly objects, as well as by the knowledge that 
attachment to worldly objects leads to endless rebirths; while the 
latter is generated by the knowledge of the Lord and His glorious 
attributes, omniscience, omnipotence, loveliness and the rest.* 

It is clear, therefore, that devotion is not blind, irrational, but is 
rational and essentially based on knowledge. It is based on a two¬ 
fold knowledge, viz. knowledge of the individual self and the world 
and knowledge of the Lord.^ 

Baladeva distinguishes between two kinds of knowledge: vijntoa 
and prajfia. Vijfiana means intellectual knowledge, which is obtained 
from the study of scripture, while prajna means intuitive knowledge 
which is nothing but devotion and meditation. The former is indirect, 
since it is only textual conception; the latter is direct, since it is 
intimate realisation. The former is the gateway to the latter and is of 
no avail by itself, for by merely ihastering the meaning of words by 
merely studying the Vedas, one does not become a Brahma-vid or a 
real knower of Brahman. A real knower of Brahman is he who not 
only knows Brahman, but intuits or realises and feels Him directly. 
Just as the mere utterance of the words Honey is sweet ” will never 
give a man the taste of the sweetness of honey, but he must actually 
taste honey to realise how sweet is honey, so exactly is the case here.* 
In this way, knowledge leads to devotion and meditation and thereby 
to salvation. 

1 For the deUnition of bhakti, see under Nimb&rka. 

* See in loco for ^am&nuja*s definition. According to Baladeva, dhyana 
is only one form of bhakti; the main characteristic of which is intense joy and 
love. See below imder “Modes and kinds of Bhakti**. 

* Q.B., 3.2, introduc., pp. 38-39, chap. 3; 3.2.42, p. 104, chap. 3. 

For the knowledge which specially help the rise and growth of bhakti—see 
below. 

* G.B., 1.1.2, p. 3P, chap. 1; 3.3.54, p. 217, chap. 3; SD.R., 1st pada, 
p. 64, “Bhaktir api jftana-viie^o bhavati”, and p. 67 “jnana-bhakti-rupay5h 
vidy&y&b tu ^k^&t tat-pr&ptau iti na k&cit k^atih*/. 

* Op. c^., 1.1.2, p. 30, chap. 1; 3.3.52, p. 209, chap. 3; 3.4.12, pp. 244-247. 
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Karma or action too, Baladeva points out like Nimbarka, has an 
important part to play in the attainment of salvation. The proper 
performance of the duties incumbent on one’s own stage of life goes to 
refine and purify the mind and thereby help the rise of knowledge and 
devotion in it.^ Like Nimbarka, again, he points out that the function 
of karma extends thus far only and no farther. Karma is a means 
to the rise of knowledge and devotion, but not a means to their fruit, 
viz. salvation. And, when once knowledge and devotion have arisen, 
karma is no longer necessary and hence iff abandoned, just as a horse 
is necessary for accomplishing a journey, but no longer necessary 
when the journey is accomplished.^ 

Hence Baladeva definitely rejects the Vidya-karma-samuccaya" 
vada, or the doctrine that the combination of vidya and karma leads 
to salvation. He points out that vidya and vidya alone (by which 
term he understands “devotion preceded by knowledge”) ^ is the 
cause of salvation.^ 

Like Nimbarka, Baladeva emphasises the grace of the Lord as an 
essential pre-requisite of the attainment of salvation. A man’s 
unaided effort, he points out, can be of no avail unless the Lord is 
pleased to choose and help him. Thus, choice by the Lord is the most 
important cause of salvation.® 

This fact, however, does not contradict the statement, made 
above, that devotion is the sole cause of salvation, for the grace of the 
Lord and the consequent^choice by Him are not arbitrary, but depends 
on the devotion of the souls themselves. The Lord does not choose 
any and every one, but only those who are whole-heartedly devoted to 
Him. Hence, ultimately devotion is the cause of salvation.® 


1 G.B., 1.1.1, p. 26, chap. 1; 3.4,8, pp. 236-37, chap. 3; 3.4.26, pp. 263-64, 
chap. 3; 3.4.33, pp. 271-273, chap. 3. 

2 Op. cit, 3.4.8, pp. 236-37, chap. 3; 3.4.36, pp. 263-64, chap, 3; 3.4.33 
pp. 271-273, chap. 3. 

For the place of karma in the life of the three kinds of bhaktas, see below in 

loco. 

* G.B., 3.3.48, p. 202, chap. 3. “Vidya-4abdena jnanapurvika bhaktir 
ucyate.” 

* Op. cit., 3.3.48, p. 202, chap. 3; 3.3.50, p, 204, chap. 3; 3.4.35, p. 262, 
chap. 3. 

® Op. cit., 3.3.54, pp. 214-216, chap. 3. 

® Op. cit., 2.3.40, pp. 214-216, chap. 2; 3.3.54, pp. 214-217, chap. 3. 

SD.R., 1st p&da, p. 57. 
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The grace of the Lord leads to the direct intuition or vision of the 
Lord. Though the Lord is infinite and unmanifest, yet when He is 
pleased with His devotees, He manifests His own essential form to 
them through His mysterious power of grace.^ This direct vision of 
the Lord means the perception of the Lord as an eicternal object, i.e. 
perceiving the Lord in the very same way as one perceives an external 
object,* and this external vision of the Lord is absolutely necessary 
for unless there be such a vision, there can be no salvation.* 

This direct vision of the Lord Himself is different from the vision 
of Him as an incarnation, when e.g. he descends on earth as Rama or 
Krsna and so on. The former is the vision of Him as free from maya 
or contact with matter, the latter is the vision of Him as enveloped in 
maya. The former can be gained only when the gross and the subtle 
bodies are destroyed through Brahma-vidya, the latter can be gained 
in the present life through great merit. Hence, the former alone leads 
to final emancipation, the latter only to heavenly joys ^ 

Thus, we conclude that the successive sadhanas are as follows:— 
The first thing is to keep company with good and righteous men and 
to serve them and to perform one’s own duties in a purely disinterested 
spirit.* By such company and serving, there arises the knowledge of 
one’s own self and of the supreme self. This two-fold knowledge 
produces vairagya on the one hand, prema or bhakti on the other. 

When bhakti becomes strong, the devotee becomes the beloved 
of the Lord and comes to bo chosen by Him^ and then finally, comes 
the direct vision of the Lord which is salvation.® 

Thus:—Sat-sanga and ni^kama-karmas-^ jnana-> vairagya and 
prema or bhakti bhagavat-prasada and varana saksatkara and 
mukti. 

There are certain auxiliaries which help the attainment of 
salvation, viz.:— 

1. Guru-bhakti or worshipping the spiritual teache r as a God and 
Guru-prasada or the consequent grace of the spiritual teacher. The 
Lord cannot bo reached by the mere study of the Veda, but the kindly 

1 G.B., 3.2.27. 

2 Op. cit., 3.3.49, introduc., p. 203, chap. 3. 

* Op. cit., 3.3.48-49, pp. 202-203, chap. 3. 

* Op. cit., 3.3.53, pp. 211-212, chap. 3. 

* See the exception in the case of the nirapek^a bhaktas, under “Kinds of 
Bhaktas’*. 

« G.B., 3.3.64, p. 217, chap. 3. 
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glance of the preceptor is absolutely necessary, for salvation depends 
upon the favour of the preceptor in imparting the means of reaching 
Brahman to the disciple.^ 

But although the grace of guru is absolutely necessary, yet one 
must not fall into the mistake of supposing that it is aU-sufficient, for 
supreme devotion to the Lord, 4ravana, manana and the rest too are 
no less necessary.2 

Thus, Baladeva definitely rejects gurupasatti—which consists 
in relying on the preceptor and preceptor alone—as an independent 
and self-sufficient sadhana. 

2. Worship of good and holy men as gods and the consequent 
grace of these Holy ones. If a man has the good fortune to obtain 
the grace of good and holy men, he obtains the grace of the Lord too.^ 

3. Visiting sacred places and not abusing the worshippers of 
the Lord and so on.-* 

Devotion, as we have seen, is generated by the knowledge of the 
supremely glorious attributes of the Lord.® The following kinds of 
knowledge more specially help the rise and growth of devotion:— 

1. The knowledge that the Lord is possessed of inconceivable 
powers and is the substratum of all paradoxical and contradictory 
attributes,® instead of detracting from His greatness, strengthens 
the love of the devotee towards Him, and the devotion for the Lord 
is increased by such contemplation on His contradictory attributes.^ 

2. The knowledge of the great contrast and difference between 
the Lord and the individual soul helps the rise of devotion. Devotion 
for the Lord becomes natural and easy when we contemplate the 
greatness of His nature and attributes and our own insignificance.® 

3. The knowledge that the Lord is the Inner self of all and not 
an external object, generates devotion for Him, for if He were as easily 
attainable as an external object like a jar and the rest, then there 
could have been no devotion for Him.® 

1 G.B., 3.3.44, p. 192, chap. 3. 

2 Op. cit.y 2.2.45, p. 193, chap. 3. 

® Op. cit.y 3.3.51, pp. 206-208, chap. 3. P.R., 8th prameya, verse 1, p. 113. 

^ Op. cit.y 3.3.51, pp. 206-207, chap. 3. 

® See above. ® See above. 

t G.B., 3.2.13, p. 58, chap. 3. 

® Op. cit.y 3.2.22, p. 76, chap. 3. 

® Op. cit.y 3.2.23, introduc., p. 76, chap. 3. 
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4.. The knowledge that the bliss of the Lord is the highest, 
naturally generates devotion for Him, for there could be no devotion, 
for one who is possessed of only limited and transitory bliss.i 

6. The knowledge that the Lord is the Highest Being is 
an essential cause of devotion for Him, for there can be no devotion 
for a Lord from whom there is a still higher.^ 

6. The knowledge that the Lord, as all-pervading, is near the 
devotee, encourages devotion for Him, for if the Lord were not near, 
but a far-off Deity, the devotee would have naturally become 
discouraged and would have despaired of reaching Him, which would 
have resulted in a decrease of his devotion for Him.3 

7. The knowledge that the Lord is the giver of fruits softens 
and encourages the devotee and helps the rise of devotion, for if the 
Lord did not give rewards of action, or gave inadequate rewards. He 
would have been considered as a cold, callous and unjust person, so 
that no devotion would have arisen for Him.'^ 

(6) Modes and hinds of hhakti. 

There are mainly nine modes of devotion:— 

1. Listening to the recitation of the name of the Lord. 

(6ravana.) 

2. Singing it to himself, (kirtana.) 

3. Remembering it always, (smarana.) 

4. Serving the Lord humbly, (pada-sevana.) 

6. Worshipping Him. (arcana.) 

6. Saluting Him. (vandana.) 

7. Treating Him as a Master, (dasya.) 

8. Treating Him as a Friend, (sakhya.) 

9. Self-surrender, (atma-nivedana.) 

Every one of these nine modes has full efficacy and leads to 
salvation.® 

1 G.B., 3.2.32, introduc., p. 90, chap. 3. 

* Op. cit., 3.2.37, introduc., p. 96, chap. 3. 

* Op. cit., 3.2.38, introduc., 97, chap. 3. 

* Op. cit., 3>.3.39, introduc., p. 100, chap. 3. 

* Op. cit., 3.3.32, pp. 164-165, chap. 3. 

Of. Bhagavata-purdi^ia, 7.5.23:— 

**dravaneun klrtanaip Vi^^oh smarapaip p&da-sevaneun, 

Arcanam dasyaxp vandanaip sakhyaip atma-nivedanam.*’ 
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An objection may be raised here:— 

Devotion has been defined as immediate intuition or realisation.^ 
But only one form of devotion—^viz. meditation, may be said to be 
such an immediate intuition, while the other forms, viz. worship, 
muttering of prayers, etc., cannot be said to be so, because they involve 
activities of the body, speech and so on. 

The reply to this objection is as follows:— 

Devotion is the consciousness of the bliss-giving power of the 
Lord (hladini-6akti),2 i.e. it is the consciousness of intense joy. It 
leads the devotee to be united with the Lord through love. This 
being the case, even the physical activities of the devotee (who is 
united with the Lord), viz. his worship, etc., become sources of intense 
joy to Him, thence they also become immediate realisation of the 
Lord. That is, just as the body of the Lord, whose essence consists 
of pure bliss and intelligence is all-joy throughout, and every one of 
His limbs—His nails, His hair, etc.—is made up of bliss, so every 
activity of the devotee—^physical or otherwise—is a direct perception 
of the Lord. And, we must not question how physical activities can 
be direct realisations, but we must accept it on the authority of 
Scripture.^ 

The attributes of the Lord, as we have seen, are of two kinds—viz. 
majestic and sweet. Now, corresponding to these two kinds, there 
are two different kinds of devotion, viz. vidhi-bhakti or devotion of 
fear and ruci-bhakti or devotion of love. The former is generated by 
the knowledge of His supreme might and majesty, the latter by that 
of His infinite beauty and sweetness and either of these leads to 
salvation.^ 

The nine modes of devotion, mentioned above, may be brought 
under either of these two kinds, i.e. there may be 4ravana of the 
Lord as majestic or as sweet and so on.^ 

1 See above. 

* G.B., 3.4.12, p. 247, chap. 3. “Hladinl-sara-saraavetasamvid-rupa 
bhaktih.” SD.R., 1st pada, p. 60. 

3 Op. cit.f 3.4.12, p. 247, chap. 3. 

* Op. cU., 3.2.9, introduo., pp. 166-168, chap. 3. 

For further accounts—see below for a detailed exposition, see SD.R., 
2nd pada, pp. 88-107. 

3 P.R., 8th prameya, verse 4, p. 121. 

‘^Navadha bhaktir vidhi-ruci-purva dvividhS bhavet”, etc. 
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(c) Kinds of updsand. 

The Lord, as we have seen, has an infinite number of forms, 
thence there is an infinite number of ways of meditating on Him, and 
these meditations are different from one another.^ Thus, the Lord 
may be meditated on as Krsna, Rama, Nrsimha, Naranarayana, Fish, 
Tortoise and so on.2 

The Svanistha devotees as we shall see,^ try to meditate on all 
the forms of the Lord. But such a procedure is not to be encouraged 
for three main reasons, viz. first, because it is impossible, for none 
can possibly meditate on all the forms of the Lord, possessed as He 
is of infinite inconceivable forms; ^ secondly, because it involves an 
unnecessary distraction of thought and results in a general devotion 
for all form, but a deep devotion for none;^ thirdly, because it is 
unnecessary, since meditation on any one form is sufficient to lead to 
salvation.® 

Hence the correct procedure is the procedure of the ekantin 
devotees, i.e. to choose one particular form only, and stick to that form 
throughout. And, this choice of one particular form is determined 
by one’s preceptor and the order of good men with whom one is 
brought up.7 

These nitya-pujas, the sol^ object of which is the realisation of 
Brahman, differ from the kamya-pujas which aim at gaining, not 
Brahman, but some other particular fruit like fame or fortune, etc. 
With regard to these latter kinds of pujas, one is at liberty to worship 
any form and change from one form to another as suits the case; 
e.g. the worshipper of the Nfsimha-form may worship other forms 
for obtaining particular ends. But the nitya-pujas must never be 
changed, as pointed out above but must remain the same and uniform 
throughout. Even when one who practices nitya-puja is in need of 
some lower kamya objects, he must ask his own God for it, but never 
have recourse to the worship of any other form.® 

There are two eternally perfect paths of meditation on the 
attributes of the Lord, viz. the path of vidhi-bhakti and the path of 

G.B., 3.3.60, p. 225, chap. 3. 

Op, cit.f 3.3, introduc., pp. 106-108, chap. 3. 

See below under “Kinds of Bhaktas**. 

G.B., 3.3.9, p. 124, chap. 3. 

Op, cit,, 3.3.8, p. 123, chap. 3. See below under “Kinds of Bhaktas**. 

Op, cit.f 3.3.61, p. 266, chap. 3. 

Op, cit. ® Op, cit,y 3.3.62, pp. 227-230, chap. 3. 
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ruoi-bhakti. From the highest companions of the Lord—viz. the 
eternally freed souls, down to the lowest mortal on earth, everyone 
must follow either of these two paths, i.e. meditate on either God, 
the Majestic, or on God, the Sweet. And as either of these leads to 
salvation, the devotee is at perfect liberty to follow any of them.i 

But although both these ways of meditation lead to salvation, 
yet ruci-bhakti is superior to vidhi-bhakti, for the simple reason that 
the Lord being all love and all sweetness Himself, the devotion of 
love and sweetness is more pleasing to Him than the devotion of fear 
and majesty. Hence, the devotee following the path of ruci-bhakti 
by his steady and selfless devotion brings the Lord under his control, 
as it were; for when he, out of his infinite love for the Lord, surrenders 
and offers himself to Him, He in His turn, being pleased with him, 
gives Himself to him, manifests His own infinite sweetness to Him, 
and makes it possible for him to experience His sweetness fully. 
The Lord is, of course, conquered by any kind of devotion, yet devotees 
following the path of ruci-bhakti, conquer Him more easily and fully 
than the other kind. Hence ruci-bhakti is the highest of all kinds of 
devotion. 2 

The Lord is to be meditated on as accompanied by Sri, His eternal 
consort.8 

Besides meditating on the various attributes of the Lord, the 
devotee should meditate on the various limbs of the Lord, accom¬ 
panied by appropriate gestures, i.e. on His smiling face, compassionate 
eyes, etc.^ 

The dift'erent forms of meditation lead to different forms of 
realisation. The universal rule is that as one meditates on the Lord, 
so he obtains or realises Him.^ Hence the devotee sees or realises 
the Lord as possessed of those attributes only, with which he has so 
long invested Him in his meditations, and not as possessed of other 
qualities. Thus, he who meditates on the Lord as Sweet and Beautiful 
sees Him as such in salvation; while he who meditates on Him as 
Mighty and Majestic sees Him as such.® Hence, the visions of the 
Lord differ in accordance with the attitudes of the devotees, and the 


1 G.B., 3.3.29-30, pp. 168-160, chap. 3. , 

2 Op, cit.f 3.3.31, pp. 161-162, chap. 3. 

SDR., 2nd pada, pp. 104-42. 

* Op. cU.y 3.3.42, p. 188, chap. 3. 

^ Op. cU., 3.3.63-68, pp. 230-232, chap. 3. 6 Cf. Chand., 3.14.1. 

® Op. cU.t 3.2.36-36, pp. 94-95, chap. 3; 3.3.66, p. 221, chap. 3. 

i6 
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same Lord appears in diflferent aspects to different devotees, just as 
the same light of a lamp appears different when it falls on different 
parts of a temple, viz. on a crystalline surface, or on a wall embedded 
with rubies, etc.; or just as the same air passing through different 
musical instruments, viz. flute, conch-shell, etc. produce different 
sounds.i There is thus a difference in the state of salvation owing to 
the difference of devotion,^ i.e. a difference among the freed themselves 
owing to their different sentiments.^ 

(d) Kinds of bhaktas. 

There are, broadly, two kinds of devotees, viz. svani^tha and 
ekantin. The latter are, again of two kinds—viz. pari-nistha and 
nirapek^a. The svani^thas are Universalists, i.e. they meditate on all 
forms of the Lord and always coalesce in their meditations a^ the 
attributes of the Lord, found in every form. But the ektotins, viz. 
the pari-ni§thas and the nirapeksas, are exclusionists, i.e. they do not 
meditate on all forms of the Lord, although they know ver^ well that 
the Lord has innumerable forms; but they choose one particular form 
only, and meditate on that alone. Thus, their love is not universal ^ 
but limited, e.g. the ^exclusive worshipper of the Krana-form does not 
combine, in his meditation, the form sacred to the worshipper of the 
Nrsimha-form, viz. the flowing inane, the gaping jaw, the terrible 
teeth and so on; just as the exclusive worshipper of the Nrsimha-form 
does not meditate on the lute and cane of Kjsna, nor on His 
beauty and sweetness, so dear to the devotee of ELrsna.^ But the 
svani^thas meditate on these different attributes of the different forms, 

1 G.B., 3.3.62, p. 209, chap. 3; 3.2.35, p. 94, chap. 3. 

^ Op, cit.j 3.3.52, p. 209, chap. 3. 

® P.R., 6th prameya, verse 3, p. 105. 

**dAzitadya rati-paryyanta ye bhavab pahca klrtitah 
Tair devazp smarat&ip pumsAxp t&ratamyam mitho matam.’* 

The five sentim^ts are the five degrees of devotion, each a little higher 
than the preceding one: (1) iSiinta or tranquil meditation on the Lord (l^iikr^na- 
ni^tl^a-buddhivrttita); (2) DS.8ya, or active service of the Lord (seva); (3) Sakhya, 
or a feeling of personal friendship with the Lord (nih8ambhramat3.); (4) V&tsalya, 
or filial afiection for the Lord (sneha); and (5) Madhuryya or feeling of sweetness 
the highest stage of emotional development (ruci-bhakti) (asafiga-safiga-danena 
sukhotpadanam). Vide “Prabha” tlka on P.R., p. 106. 

Cf. Harivyasadeva above. 

4 G.B., 3.3, introduc., pp. 108-109, chap. 3, 

4 Op, cU,t 3.3.8, p. 122, chap. 3. 
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in a succession of time, just as one sees different hues in the prism at 
different times.^ 

The ekantin is superior to the svanistha, because his devotion, 
being exclusive, is deeper and more absorbing, and as such higher 
than that of the Svanistha. The ekantin thus has a deep, one-pointed 
love and devotion for ohe particular form, while the svanistha has a 
general love for all forms, but a deep love for none .2 

The respective duties of the three classes of devotees are as 
follows:— 

1. The svanisthas belong to the order of householders. They 
faithfully discharge the duties incumbent on their own castes and 
stages of life with a view to attaining vidya 3 since i^ their case, the 
rise of vidya depends on two sets of qualifications, viz. physical or 
external, such as, the performance of sacrifices, the practice of 
charity, penance, etc.; and moral or internal, such as, self-control, 
dispassion, endurance, etc.^ 

But when the svanisthas, thus obtain vidya through the proper 
performance of the duties incumbent on their castes and stages of life, 
they do not give up karma, but go on performing them in order to 
increase the already obtained vidya.® The second object, which leads 
them to perform karmas even after the origin of vidya, is their desire to 
go to heaven and experience its varieties.® But these karmas of the 
enlightened svanisthas are not to be confused with the ordinary 
kamya-karmas of ordinary men, for the Svanisthas do not wish to 
enjoy heavenly pleasures, etc., but their going to heaven and experienc¬ 
ing its varieties are also to serve the Lord and study the works of the 
Lord as found there. The Svanisthas really go to the Lord, and it is 
only as an incident that they go to heaven, and see its objects. Heaven, 
thus, is no more tha^ a halting stage in their continuous progress 
towards the world of Brahman. Just as a man, while going to a village, 


1 G.B., 3.3, introduc., p. 108, chap. 3; 3.3.7, p. 121, ohap. 3. 

2 Op. cit., 3.3.8, 9, pp. 123-124, chap. 3. 

“Svanigtha-bhakter ekanti-bhaktir gadha-vedad valiyasi,” 3.3.8, p. 123; 
3.3.61. 

2 Op. cit.y 1.1.1, p. 25, chap. 1; 3.4, introduc., p. 234, chap. 3. For the defi¬ 
nition of “vidya”, see above. 

^ Op. cU.f 3.4.26-27, pp. 263-267, chap. 3. 

Op. cU., 3.4.32-33, p. 271, chap. 3. 

® Op. cit., 3.4, introduc., p. 234, chap. 3; 3.4.33, pp. 271-272, chap, 3. 
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may casually touch the grass on the roadside, so the svanisthas, 
incidentally experience the joys of heaven, while going to the Lord.i 
Thus, two factors co-operate in leading the svanisthas to heaven, 
viz.: (a) the merit of the works performed by them after the rise of 
vidya, and (6) the works which have already begun to bear fruits 
before the rise of vidya. Leaving these two sorts of works, vidya 
burns up all other karmas of the svanisthas .2 

The fact is that the power of vidya being supreme, vidya can 
burn to ashes all works whatsoever, even those which have begun to 
bear fruits, but does not do so in deference to the will of the Lord. 
The Lord wishes that the enlightened devotee should continue his 
earthly existence a little longer, so that he may be a living example to 
mankind, and spread His glory in the world. Hence, the devotee, 
who has harmonised his will to the will of the Lord, allows his prarabdha 
karmas to go on producing effects. That is, he allows vidya to singe 
his prarabdha karmas, but not to reduce them to ashes. His prarabdha 
karmas are just like a piece of half-burnt cloth, which retains its 
texture and looks like a piece of cloth, but which falls to pieces at the 
slightest touch. Dressed in such prSrabdha karmas, the devotee goes 
on carrying on his ddties in accordance with the will of the Lord .2 

2. The parini^thas too belong to the order of householders and they 
too perform, with equal faith and zeal all the duties incumbent on 
their castes and stages of life but not with a view to going to heaven in 
order to see the wonderful works of the Lord there, but simply for the 
sake of society and the good of humanity, i.e. for setting examples 
before others to follow.^ 

Besides the duties mentioned above, the parinisthas have to 
perform the bhagavata-dharmas or duties of meditation, etc., out of 
love for the Lord.® 

Of these two classes of duties, the bhagavata-dharmas are by far 
the more important ones for the parinisthas. Their primary duty is 
to worship the Lord and this they can never omit. The other kinds 


1 G.B., 3.4.33, pp. 272-273, chap. 3. 

* Op. cU.y 3.4.33, pp. 272-273, chap. 3. 

3 Op. cit,, 3.4.16, pp. 251-252, chap. 3; 3.4.52, p. 304, chap. 3; 4.1.15, 
pp. 21-22, chap. 4. 

Note the exception in the case of the nirapek^as. 

* GJB., 1.1.1, p. 25, chap. 1; 3.4, introduc., p. 234, chap. 3; 3.4.34, introduc,, 
p. 274, chap. 3. 

* Op. cit.f 3.4.34, introduc., p. 274, chap. 3. 
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of duties, on the other hand, are to be performed by them in their 
leisure moments after they have duly performed their bhagavata- 
dharmas, and may even be altogether omitted. And this omission of 
these duties does not incur any sin on their part, since it is not due to 
any voluntary neglect of duty, but only to their being absorbed in the 
worship, etc., of the Lord.^ 

3. The nirapeksas (such as Gargi) do not belong to the order of 
householders, or to any order, but are sanyasins or hermits. These 
dispassionate sages are ever immersed in meditation, uninfluenced by 
anything else and totally indifferent to worldly life.* They are not 
required to perform any duties incumbent on castes, etc., to gain vidya 
because owing to their proper performance of all the duties like truth, 
austerity, prayer and the rest, they are born in this life with their minds 
already purified and fit for vidya. The sense is: A man who has duly 
discharged the prescribed duties in his previous life dies before the 
actual origin of vidya. Hence, in his next birth, his mind is already 
fit for vidya and he is able to obtain full and perfect vidya by simply 
coming into contact with holy men. Thus, the company of the good 
is all that is required for the rise of vidya m the case of the nirapeksas.* 

The nirapeksas, belonging to no stage of life, are superior to the 
svanisthas and the parinisthas, belonging to the stage of householders, 
for the condition of a non-householder is a better means of acquiring 
vidya, and the nirapeksas are devoted to the Lord, heart and soul, 
with no other distraction.^ 

The nirapeksas are never in danger of falling off from their state 
of devotion and meditation, and be attracted by the life of a house¬ 
holder, because their senses are completely devoted to the Lord alone, 
so much so that they never feel attracted to anything else, and also 
because all desires are completely destroyed in them, except the desire 
for the Lord.^ They^desire only to worship the Lord, and faith is the 
only enjoyment they crave for just as a hungry man craves for food.® 

Although the nirapeksas perform no karmas, as the svanisthas 
do, yet vidya by itself carries them to heaven for two purposes—viz. 
first, for testing whether they have a true vairagya or disinterested 

1 a.B., 3.4.34-36, pp. 274-276, chap. 3; 3.4.22, pp. 268-269, chap. 3. 

2 Op. cit.f 3.4.38-39, pp. 280-282, chap. 3. 

3 Op. cU., 3.4.38-39, pp. 280-282, chap. 3. 

4 Op. cit., 3.4.39, p. 281, chap. 3. 

^ Op. cit., 3.4.40, pp. 283-284, chap. 3. 

® Op. cit.y 3.4.42, p. 286, chap. 3. 
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spirit, or are fascinated by heavenly delights; and secondly, for pro¬ 
claiming to all the inhabitants of heaven their unselfish love and 
devotion.i The nirapeksas never desire for heavenly enjo 3 nnent 8 , 
nor even the offices of world-rulers like Indra and the rest.^ 

The nirapeksas are special favourites of the Lord. Through the 
special grace of the Lord, they obtain vidya at once simply through 
sat-8anga,8 and through the grace of the Lord, they, though in the 
midst of the distractions of the world are yet outside its entanglements.^ 
Further, they have to undergo no anxieties for their worldly wants, 
because the Lord Himself supplies their every want.^ 

It has been pointed out above that the prarabdha-karmas of the 
enhghtened devotees continue to produce effects through the wish of 
the Lord, in order that they may teach mankind. But an exception 
is made in the case of some Nirapeksas who become free as soon as they 
obtain vidya, without having to undergo the consequences of their 
prarabdha-karmas.® Through the will of the Lord, who is impatient 
of their delay in coming to Him, yet wishes to uphold the strict principle 
of justice that the fruits of karmas must be always experienced, the 
good and bad prarabdha-karmas of those nirapeksas go to their friends 
and foes respectively who experience their consequences. 

When the nirapeksas thus obtain vidya they discard their gross 
and subtle bodies and get a divine body called ‘‘prasada-vapug’* by 
means of which they enjoy all pleasures along with the Lord.® 

As a special concession to the nirapeksas, the Lord Himself comes 
down to fetch them to Him, being impatient of delay, and does not 
leave the task to the troop of conducting divinities of light, day and 
the rest, as He does in the case of other devotees.® 

Now, if we compare Baladeva’s theory of sadhanas with that of 
NimbXrka, we find that both agree in holding that karma is but an 
indirect means to salvation, assisting only the rise of knowledge, but 
not directly bringing about its fruit, viz. salvation. They also agrbe 
in holding that knowledge and devotion mutually involve each other: 

1 a.B., 3.4.33, p. 273. chap. 3. 

* Op. ct<., 3.4.41, p. 285, chap. 3. ® Op. cit.^ 3.4.38, p. 280, chap. 3* 

* Op. ot<., 3.4.43, pp. 287-288, chap. 3. 

* Op. ct/., 3.4.44, pp. 289-290, chap. 3. 

« Op. cit., 4.1.17, introduc., pp. 25-26, chap. 4; 4.1.17, pp. 26-28, chap. 4. 

7 Op. ot<., 4.1.17-18, pp. 27-29, chap. 4. 

* Op. ct«., 4.1.19, p. 30, chap. 4. 

* Op. ct<., 4.3.16, pp. 80-81, chap. 4. 
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the former leads to the latter, devotion is not blind, but based on 
knowledge. Further, Baladeva agrees with Nimbarka in taking self 
surrender too to be an independent sadhana, although he does not 
consider it in details and regards it as a mode of devotion.! But 
unlike Nimbarka, he rejects, as we have seen * surrender to a preceptor 
as an independent means, for he expressly points out that although 
devotion to the preceptor and the consequent grace of the guru are 
absolutely necessary elements in salvation, yet they are never the sole 
elements. Devotion to the Lord and one’s own efforts consisting in 
6 ravana, manana and the rest too are absolutely necessary,—devotion 
to the preceptor cannot by itself lead to salvation. 

According to Nimbarka, each of the Upanisadic vidyas, viz. 
handily a-vidya, Madhu-vidya, Dahara-vidya and the rest leads to 
salvation, but Baladeva does not mention any of these vidyas, but 
emphasises, instead, meditations on the different forms of the Lord, 
regarding which Nimbarka is silent. 

Further, although Nimbarka holds that the Lord has two different 
aspects, viz. majestic and sweet, yet he does not speak of the two 
separate kinds of meditations on the Lord as the majestic and the 
Lord as the sweet, as Baladeva so emphatically and repeatedly does. 

Although Baladeva holds that meditation on any form leads to 
salvation, yet he thinks that the K^na-form is the best of all, since 
Krena is the most perfect form of the Lorcf, and the Lord, he points 
out, is to be meditated on as accompanied by Sri (who in her highest 
manifestation is Radha). Here Baladeva agrees with Nimbarka, who 
also recommends the joint worship of Radha-Krsna as the best form of 
worship. 

Both Nimbarka and Baladeva emphasise madhuryya-pradhana 
bhakti, i.e. a sweet and most intimate relation of love between the 
Lord and His devotees, and not a mere relation of awe. 

While Baladeva takes the order of a non-householder (anaiSramin) 
to be higher than that of householders (a^ramins) and takes the non¬ 
householders (nirapeksas) to be special favourites of the Lord, 
Nimbarka is of a different opinion, viz. that everyone should belong 
to one or other of the stages of life, otherwise one cannot be entitled 
to Brahma-vidya. 


! See above Atma-nivedana” or self-surrender to the Lord is regarded 
as one of the nine modes of devotion and as leading to release by itself. 

* See above. 
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Another peculiar point in Baladeva’s system is that vidya is 
taken to be capable of burning up all karmas, even those which have 
begun to bear fruits. But other commentators agree in holding that 
vidya cannot destroy these prarabdha-karmas—which can be destroyed 
by retributive experience alone. Even the Advaitins are forced to 
admit it, although it has made their view open to much criticism—viz. 
how can the effect (viz. the body—the product of karmas) persist 
even when its cause (viz. ajhana) is removed. 

Nimbarkadoes not speak of the three kinds of devotees—Svam§itha, 
etc., as Baladeva does. 

(8) RUtuils.^ 

The devotee must be purified by the Panca-samskaras—which are 
exactly similar to those admitted by the school of Nimbarka.2 

The devotee should live in places like Mathura and the rest. He 
should fast on the Lord’s Day, on the eleventh day of the moon 
(ekadaii). If it does not commence on the break of dawn (arunodaya), 
he should observe it on the next day. Similarly, he should observe the 
birthday festival of the Lord on the eighth day of the moon 
(Janma^taml), but if the eighth day of the moon does not commence 
with sunrise (suryyodaya) he should observe it on the next day. 

Finally, the devotee should avoid with care the ten sorts of blas¬ 
phemy or Nama-aparadha, viz. :— 

1. Censuring holy men. 

2. Meditating on other deities like ^iva and the rest as indepen¬ 

dent deities, i.e. uttering their names in presence of 

Visnu. 

3. Showing contempt for one’s preceptor or for other persons 

fit to be revered. 

4. Speaking ill of Scripture and other works which are in 

conformity with it. 

5. Disbelieving the efficacy of the sacred Name of the Lord 

in remoying all sins. 

6 . Trying to explain the scriptural statements regarding the 

efficacy of the sacred Name by other methods, i.e. as 

mere eulogy. 


1 P.R., 8th prameya, verses 1-8, pp. 117-125. 

• For details, see “Prabha” tlka on P.R., p. 122. See below under 
Ritualistic Doctrine of the School of Nimbarka”. 
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7. Wilful commission of sins on the idea that the mere 

utterance of the sacred Name afterwards will be able to 
wash them off. 

8 . Thinking that any other good work, such as charity, etc., 

can be equal to the utterance of the Sacred Name. 

9. Teaching the Name to a disbeliever. 

10. Not loving the Name, even after hearing its glory. 

Now, if we compare this doctrine with the ritualistic doctrine of 
the school of Nimbarka, we find that there is not much difference 
between the two. However, so far as the determination of the tithis 
for the observance of religious vows and festivals goes, Baladeva says, 
as we have seen if the ekada^i-tithi does not begin with the break of 
dawn (arunodaya) one should not observe the ekada^i-vrata on that 
day, but on the next day. But according to the followers of Nimbarka, 
if the tithi does not begin with midnight, one should observe the vow 
the next day. Again, according to Baladeva, if the astami-tithi does 
not begin with sunrise, one should not observe the Janmastami-vrata 
on that day, but according to the followers of Nimbarka, if the tithi 
does not begin with midnight, one should, as before, perform the 
Janmastami on the next day.i 

(9) Conclusion. 

Thus, we find that from the point of view of philosophy, the main 
difference between Nimbarka and Baladeva lies in their conceptions of 
the reconcilableness or otherwise of difference and non-difference. 
While the system of Nimbarka is more philosophical, that of Baladeva 
is more religious. From the point of view of religion, however, there is 
not much difference between them, except the sectarian ones, since 
both are infused with the same spirit of emotion, ecstasy and intimate 
association between the Lord and the individual soul. 

V. RfisuMi:. 

(i) Points of dissimilarity between NimbArka and 
RAmInuja. 

Ramanuja. Nimbarka. 

(1) The Highest Reality is Visnu. The Highest Reality is Krsna, 

No mention of Krsna and accompanied by Radha. 

Radha. 

1 See below under “ Some of the religious observances and festivals of the 
sect of Nimbarka**. 
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Bdmdnuja. Nimhdrka, 

(2) The sentient souls are attri- They are powers of the Lord, 
butes or modes of the and not His attributes. 

Lord. 


(3) The non-sentient substance is 

an attribute or mode of the 
Lord. 

(4) Difference qualifies non- 

diflFerence and is as such 
subordinate to it. More 
emphasis on the principle 
of identity. 

(5) Bhakti means continuous 

meditation. 

(6) The relation between God and 

man is a distant relation 
of reverence. 

(7) More intellectual. 


The non-sentient substance is a 
power of the Lord, and not 
His attribute. 

Difference and non-difference 
are precisely on the same 
level, none being subordinate 
to the other. Equal emphasis 
on both the principles. 

It means intense love. 

The relation between them is an 
intimate relation of love. 

More religious. 


Points of similarity between Nimhdrka and Ramanuja. 

(1) Brahman is a personal God, endowed with infinite auspicious 

attributes and powers and free from all defects, the one identical 
material and efficient cause of the universe. 

(2) The souls are knowledge by nature, knowers, doers, enjoyers, 

atomic, innumerable, dependent and real in bondage as in 
release. 

(3) The non-sentient substance is of three kinds, matter, pure matter 

and time; and is real and dependent on the Lord. 

(4) Difference and no^^difference are both real. 

(5) Meditation, based on knowledge and accompanied by proper 

actions, is the means to salvation. 

(6) Salvation is the full development of the nature of the individual 

soul, and its attaining similarity with the Lord. There is no 
jivan-mukti. 

(7) The grace of the Lord is an essential condition of salvation. 
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(li) Points of dissimhabity between NimbIbka and BhAskaba. 


Bhdskara, 

(1) The Highest Reality is 

Brahman or l^vara, not a 
personal God of love and 
grace. No consdrt of 
Brahman mentioned, 

(2) Emphasises the formless non- 

different causal state of 
Brahman,—with no inter¬ 
nal differences even,—over 
and above His effected 
state as having a form and 
different-non-different 
from the universe. 

(3) Does not speak of incarna¬ 

tions and rejects the 
vyuhas. 

(4) The soul is different-non- 

different from Brahman 
during mundane state, but 
non-different from Him 
during salvation. 

(5) The soul’s state of being an 

agent, an enjoyer and 
atomic are not natural and 
everlasting, but due to 
limiting adjuncts and tem¬ 
porary. 

(6) Does not speak of the 

aprakrta and time as spe¬ 
cies of the non-sentient 
substance. 

(7) The world is different-non- 

different from Brahman 
during creation, but non- 
different from Him during 
dissolution. 


Nimbdrlca. 

The Highest Reality is Krsna, a 
personal God of love and 
grace, accompanied by Radha. 


Does not admit of such a 
purely non-different form of 
Brahman, who has always 
internal differences. 


Accepts incarnations and 
vyuhas. 

The soul is always different- 
non-different from Brahman, 
in salvation too. 


It is natural and everlasting. 


Does so. 


The world is always different— 
non-different from Brahman. 
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Bhdakara. 

(8) Difference is due to limiting 

adjunct, non-difference is 
natural. 

(9) Action is a direct means to 

salvation. 

(10) No grace of the Lord is re¬ 

quired for salvation. 

(11) No place for a relation of 

love and companionship. 

(12) Salvation means the absolute 

absorption of the soul in 
Brahman. 

(13) Admits two kinds of salva¬ 

tion, viz. immediate and 
gradual. 


Nimhdrka. 

Difference and non-difference 
are equally natural. 

It is but an indirect means to 
salvation. 

Grace of the Lord is an essential 
pre-requisite of salvation. 

Emphasises such a relation. 

The soul retains its individuality 
even in salvation. 

Admits one kind of salvation, 
viz. immediate. 


Points of sirrifilarity between Nimhdrka and Bhdskara. 

(1) Brahman is endowed with attributes and powers and is the one 

identical material and efficient cause of the universe. 

(2) The souls and matter are the effects, parts and powers of the 

Lord, and are real and eternal. 

(3) They are different-non-different from the Lord (during mundane 

existence). 

(4) Both difference and non-difference are real (during mundane 

existence). 

(6) Knowledge and meditation are direct means to salvation. 

(6) Salvation is a posite acquisition, a positive state of bliss; and 
there is no jivan-mukti. 

(iii) Points of dissimilarity between NimbArka and SrIkantha, 

^rlkantha. Nimbdrka. 

(1) The Highest Reality is Siva, The Highest Reality is Krsna. 

accompanied by Uma. accompanied by Radha. 

(2) Visnu is subordinate to 6iva. Not so. 
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&rlka'Q,tha, 

(3) Does not speak of incarna¬ 

tions and rejects the 
vyuhas. 

(4) The souls and the world are 

attributes of the Lord. 

(5) The freed soul is not under 

the control of the Lord. 

(6) Does not speak of the apra- 

krta and time as species 
of the non-sentient sub¬ 
stance. 

(7) Non-difference and difference 

are both real, yet difference 
qualifies non-difference 
and is as such subordinate 
to it. 

(8) There are two kinds of salva¬ 

tion, viz. immediate and 
gradual. 

(9) Emphasises a relation of 

awe and reverence between 
God and man. 

(10) Does not recognise prapatti 

and gurupasatti as inde¬ 
pendent sadhanas. 

(11) Recommends meditation on 

Narayana as the material 
cause. 


Nimbdrka. 

Accepts incarnations and 
vyuhas. 

They are powers and not 
attributes of the Lord. 

The soul is ever under the con¬ 
trol of the Lord, even when 
freed. 

Does so. 


Difference and non-difference 
are both real and on the 
same level. 


There is one kind of salvation, 
viz. immediate. 

Emphasises a relation of love 
and companionship. 

Does so. 


Does not do so. 


Points of similarity between Nimbd/rka and ^rlkar^tha, 

(1) Brahman, a personal God, is endowed with all auspicious attributes 

and powers, and free from all faults, and is the one identical 
material and efficient cause of the Universe. 

(2) The souls are knowledge by nature, knowers, agents, enjoyers, 

atomic and innumerable and real in bondage as in release. 
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(3) The non-sentient substance is real and dependent on the Lord. 

(4) Difference and non-difference are both real. 

(5) Salvation implies the full development of the real nature of the 

soul and its attaining similarity with the Lord. There is no 
jivan-mukti. 

(6) Action is an indirect means to salvation, while meditation based 

on knowledge is the direct means. 

(7) The grace of the Lord is an essential pre-requisite of salvation. 

(iv) Points of dissimilarity between NimbArka and Baladeva. 
Baladeva, Nimbdrka, 


(1) The Lord is identical with His 

attributes, body and city. 

(2) The Lord has no internal 

differences. 

(3) Does not speak of the apra- 

krta as a species of the 
non-sentient, but substi¬ 
tutes karma. 

(4) Difference and non-difference 

are real yet irreconcilable. 

(5) Gurupasatti is not an in¬ 

dependent sadhana. 

(6) The order of an anasramin is 

higher than that of an 
ai§ramin. 

(7) Vidya can destroy even 

prarabdha-karmas. 

(8) Does not speak of the medi¬ 

tations mentioned in the 
Upan4ads as means to 
salvation. 

(9) Speaks of two distinct kinds 

of meditations—^viz. me¬ 
ditation on God, the Sweet 
and Gk>d, the Majestic. 


Not so. 

The Lord has always internal 
differences. 

Admits the aprakrta and not 
karma to be a species of the 
non-sentient. 

They are both real and reconcil¬ 
able. 

It is so. 

The order of an adramin is the 
best of all. 

It cannot do so. 

Does so. 


Does not do so. 
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Baladeva. Nimbdrka. 

(10) Speaks of three classes of Does not do so. 

disciples, viz. svanistha, 
parinistha and nirapeksa. 

(11) More religious. More intellectual. 

Points of similarity between Nimbdrka and Baladeva. 

(1) Brahman is Krsna, accompanied by Radha, and endowed with 

all auspicious qualities and free from all defects. He is the 
one identical material and efficient cause of the Universe and 
manifests Himself in incarnations and vyuhas. 

(2) The souls are knowledge by nature, knowers, agents, innumerable, 

atomic, dependent and real in bondage and release. 

(3) The world is real and dependent on the Lord. 

(4) Time is an eternal non-sentient substance. 

(6) Salvation means the full development of the real nature of the 
soul and its attaining similarity with the Lord. There is no 
jivan-mukti. 

(6) Action is an indirect means to salvation, while meditation, 

based on knowledge, is the direct means. 

(7) Self-surrender to the Lord is a direct means to salvation. 

(8) A most intimate relation of love and companionship between 

God and man is emphasised. 

(9) The grace of the Lord is an essential factor in salvation. • 

(10) Ritualistic doctrine similar on the whole. 

VI. RITUALISTIC DOCTRINE OF THE SCHOOL OF 
NIMBARKA. 

(1) Initiation to the Mantea of the Loed (DIksA), etc. 

A Vai^nava i must be initiated by his preceptor to the mantra 
of his sect. There are two kinds of Vaisnavas, viz. sampradayikas and 
asampradayikas. The former learn the great truth, taught by the 
Lord Himself, directly from a pious and learned preceptor, who in his 


1 For the marks of a Vai^^va, .see Sv.S., 11th tarafiga, pp. 11711. See 
below. 
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turn, has learnt it from a previous preceptor and so on. The latter do 
not have recourse to a preceptor and therefore, do not learn the truth 
direct but simply imitate the manners and customs of the former kinds 
of Vaisnavas. Evidently, the former are far superior to the latter, 
and they alone get the fruit, viz. salvation. Hence, everyone who 
desires to attain salvation should approach a preceptor and be properly 
initiated by him.i 

He must be initiated to the Visnu-mantra, and not to the mantra 
of Brahma, Siva, or any other deity, for Visnu-mantra is the best and 
the only efficacious one.* 

Now, there are various kinds of Visnu-mantras, of which the 
Gopala-mantra of eighteen syllables * is the best.^ Hence the devotee 
should be first initiated by Mukundai^arana-mantra and then by the 
Gopala-mantra of eighteen syllables.5 

Men of four castes are to be initiated to the Gopala-mantra 
without distinction, although a Sudra and a woman are entitled only 
to a curtailed mantra of the Lord consisting of ten syllables.® 

The devotee should approach his preceptor for initiation in the 
following manner:— 

Having first properly performed his daily duties, such as 
samdhya,^ meditation and so on, he should prepare the panca-gavyas 
or a mixture of the five products of the cow, viz. milk, sour milk, butter, 
the liquid and the solid excreta. He should first of all put some 
liquid excreta of the cow in a pot, reciting the Gayatri-mantra; with 
the recitation of prescribed mantras successively put in it some solid 
excreta of the cow, milk, sour milk and butter and finally the washings 
of the ku6a-grass; mix them all and. drink the mixture with the 
utterance of‘Om\ This will purify him and destroy his sins.® 

Next, he is to put on a new sacred thread.® He should first wash 
the threads in clean water, then rinse his mouth, practise breath- 
exercises and make the resolve to wear a new thread in order that he 
may be entitled to the performance of works enjoined in Scripture. 
After that he should take the threads in his hands, recite the Gayatri- 


1 D.P., pp. 7-8. * Op, cit,, p. 7. 

® Viz. “Kllip Kr^naya Govindaya Gopljaua-vallabhaya svaha’*. See 
K.D., 2nd patala, pp. 32-66. 

* K.D., 2nd patala, pp. 32ff.; D.P., pp. 14-16; Sv.S., 3rd tarai^a, pp. 14ff. 

® D.P., pp. 16, 27. • Op, cU,, K.D., 1st pa^ala, p. 3. 

^ See below under “Practical mode of worshipping the Lord the idol”. 

* D.P., pp. 16-18. ® Of course, excluding a 4udra or a woman. 
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mantra over them ten times, hold them separately in his right hand 
with the utterance of two mantras and put them on one by one, 
rinsing his mouth each time and reciting the Gayatri-mantra as best 
as he can. The old threads are to be taken out with the recitation of 
mantras, placed on a clean spot for the time being and thrown into a 
river afterwards.^ 

Purified thus by the proper performance of the daily duties, by 
the drinking of the Panca-gavyas and by the putting on of a new 
sacred thread, the devotee should now approach a preceptor, and be 
initiated by him to the holy mantra of the Lord. The successive 
stages of the process of initiation, viz. goptrtva-varana, atmasat- 
karana, etc., have already been considered in details.^ 

A Vaisnava has two-fold marks, viz. internal and external. His 
internal marks are dhyana or meditation, bhakti or devotion and 
yajna or performance of sacrifices, preceded by his initiation to the 
Gopala-mantra,^ as pointed out above. Meditation and devotion 
have been already considered.^ So only the third remains to be 
considered. 

There are five kinds of yajnas or sacrifices, viz. atma-yajna, 
japa-yajna, dravya-yajna, jnana-yajna and yoga-yajna.^ 

1 . The method of performing the atma-yajna is as follows: 
Having risen early in the morning, washed his hands and feet, rinsed 
his mouth and bowed down to his preceptors, the devotee should 
eulogise the Lord and recite appropriate mantras, and afterwards 
renounce his own self and everything belonging to himself to the 
Lord, choosing Him as His Master, Father, Husband, Friend and 
All, and asking Him to make him His own absolutely. The rule is 
that one belonging to the first three classes should renounce and 
dedicate one’s self to the Lord with the utterance of the three mantras, 
viz. “Om. I am he”, the Mukunda-mantras stated in the Panca-ratra 
and the mantra taught by Srinivasa, viz. “All is yours, nothing is mine. 
Svaha”; while one belonging to the fourth caste is,to renounce one’s 
self by reciting two mantras only.® 


1 D.P., pp. 21-22. 

2 Op, cit.f pp. 22ff. See above under Gurupasatti. For the month suitable 
of the dlk^a, see Sv.S., 3rd taraAga, pp. 8i¥. 

* Op. cU,f p. 1. 

* See above in Loco. 

» S.R., pp. 111-114. Also, D.P., pp. 2-3. 

* Op. cit., p. 112. We are not told which two mantras. 

17 
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(2) The japa-yajfia is prescribed thus: The devotee should bathe 
in the river, offer oblations of water to the Lord; on his return, wash 
his hands and feet, place a seat as enjoined and sit down on it. Then 
he should make obeisance to the successive spiritual teachers; meditate 
on the Lord the Mantra-murti ^abda-Brahman, who though one, yet 
appears as having parts through sound, just as the one air assumes 
five-fold forms in every man; and pray to Him as his Saviour. Next 
he should worship the Lord mentally with five XJpacaras, or 
ingredients ^ and externally place the Idol on the throne and worship 
it with padya,2 arghya ^ and so on; practice breath-exercises; recite 
the mantra of eighteen syllables; and perform japa or mutter mantras 
as best as he can. After the japa, he should once more make obeisance 
to the previous teachers of the sect, rinse his mouth, bow down to the 
Mantra-murti, place Him in his heart, place the external Idol in the 
basket and finish. 

(3) Dravya-yajna means worshipping the Lord by means of 
various kinds of dravyas or upacaras, i.e. ingredients such as flower, 
sandal-paste, lamp perfume, ornaments and so on, in accordance with 
Scripture and the practice of the sect.^ 

(4) Jnana-yajiia means discussing the meaning of texts like 
‘*Thou art that’’, etc. as stated by the teachers of the sect, and 
studying and teaching the Upanisads, the Brahma-sutras, the 
Bhagavad-gita and the rest. 

(5) Yoga-yajna means controlling the mind by means of breath- 
exercises meditating on the Lord and His qualities. 

The proper performance of any one of these five kinds of yajfias 
leads one to release. Hence the followers of the sect should daily 
perform one or two or three or all of them, just as they perform 
samdhya ^ and the rest. Although those who perform the Atma- 
yajna, have no more duties to perform, since they have had complete 
resort to the Lord, yet they should perform other kinds of yajnas too 
in order to teach mankind and obey the mandates of their sect. 

So far for the internal marks of a Vaisnava. The external marks 
of a Vaisnava consist in putting on a garland of tulasi-beads, stamping 


1 Viz. sandal-paste, flowers, incense, lamp and offering of food, etc. 
D.P., introduc., p. 2. 

2 i.e. water for the washing of feet. * i.e. offering of food, etc, 

* See below under “Practical mode of worshipping the Lord: the idol”. 

* Op, cit,, for details. 

17B 
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the marks of oonch-shell, disc, etc. on the body and putting on the 
caste-mark or tilak on the forehead. No vaisnava should omit to put 
on a garland of tulasi-beads which purifies his whole being and destroys 
all his sins. It should be put on over the sacred thread at all times 
and under every circumstance.^ It should not be taken out even 
when one is answering the call of nature, or bathing or eating. He 
who bathes with the garland of tulsi-beads on his neck gets all the 
fruits of bathing in holy rivers, even though he may be bathing 
in an ordinary pond; and he who eats with this garland hanging 
on his neck gets all the fruits of an A^va-medha sacrifice.^ 

The garland of tulasi-beads is to be first consecrated by the 
panca-gavyas,* and offered to the Lord with flowers and perfume, 
and then worn on the neck.^ The process of purifying the garland ^ 
is as follows; First the garland is to be thoroughly washed with the 
panca-gavyas, mixed with the washings of the ku^a-grass. After that it 
is to be placed on an A4vattha-leaf, and fifty letters, beginning with 
om, hrim, am, am, etc. are to be mentally appropriated ® to it; and 
is to be besmeared with sandal-paste, and perfumed with incense 
together with the recitation of proper mantras. Further every bead 
of the garland too is to be consecrated with mantras. Finally the 
garland should be worshipped with five ingredients 7 and the devotee 
is to meditate on the Lord, mutter the mantra learnt from his pre¬ 
ceptor, perform breath-exercise and place the garland on his head.® 

The last two, viz. putting the signs of conch-shell, etc. and putting 
the tilaka are considered below in connection with the panca- 
samskaras. 

The panca-samskaras or the five-fold purificatory ceremonies which 
make one fit for the service, etc. of the Lord are—tapa, pundra, nama, 
mantra, and yaga.® 

(1) Tapa means putting on the marks of Visnu’s conch-shell, disc, 
club, and lotus on the body, either branding them on the skin with red- 
hot iron, or stamping them with gopi-candana or white clay.i® The 


1 D.P., pp. 46ff.; Sv.S., 3rd tarafkga, pp. 40ff. 

2 Sv.S., 3rd taranga, pp. 40-43. * See above, 

^ Op, cit.f 3rd taranga, p. 43. 

* Mala-saniskara-vidhi. « Nyasa. 

7 Viz. sandal-paste, etc. See above, footnote 1, p. 258. ® D.P., pp. 18-19. 
® Sv.S., 3rd taranga, p. 24; S.R., p. 140; G.M., p. 34. 

10 Gopl-candana is a species of White clay said to be brought from Dvaraka* 
Vide Svadhar. MS., Fol. 1; Sv.S., 3rd taranga, pp. 31-32; S.R., p. 141; G.M., p. 36. 
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former is called 'tapta-mudra*, the latter ‘4itala-mudra'. The former 
is to be adopted in four places, viz. Naimisa, Mathura, Dvaravati and 
Sudar6ana4rama, the latter in other places.i 

(2) Pundra or urdhva pundra means putting the tilaka or caste- 
mark, i.e. drawing two perpendicular lines on the forehead, with a 
spot in the middle. The lines must be drawn from the tip of the nose 
right to the end of the forehead. They are said to represent the 
temple of Hari, and the spot the place of Hari accompanied by Laksmi. 
Hence one should never omit to put on the spot in the middle of the 
two lines, since just as a temple is worthless, unless the Lord be in it, 
so the lines are of no value unless there be the spot between them .2 

The pundra is to be drawn with gopi-candana. But if it be not 
available, then it may be drawn with the clay from the shores of the 
Ganges, or with the clay from the tulasi-pot.® 

The pundra may be drawn by any of the four fingers, except the 
little one, but with different results. If it be drawn by the forefinger, 
then one attains salvation; if by the middle finger, long life; if by the 
third finger, objects of desire; and if by the thumb, prosperity.^ 

The pundra is to be worn during the period of worship and oblation, 
and daily during morning and evening prayers.® If a man performs 
sacrifices, oblations to gods and forefathers, daily prayers, etc., or 
practises charity and the rest or studies Scripture without putting on 
the pundra not only does he fail to obtain any fruit from these, but 
goes to hell as well.® 

A Brahmin should put on twelve pundras, a K^atriya, four, a 
vai6ya two, and a 6udra and a woman, one.^ 

The method of putting on the twelve pundras is as follows: 
The first pundra is to be put on the forehead with the mantra “Om, 
obeisance to Ke4ava”, the second on the belly with the mantra “Om, 
obeisance to Narayana”, and in this manner the pundra is to be put 
successively, on the breast, cavity of the throat, right side of the 

1 Sv.S., 3rd taraAgH, pp. 32-40; D.P., pp. 47-49; S.R., p. 140; G.M., p. 34. 

It is claimed by the disciples of Nimbarka that he was the first to institute 
the ceremony of‘tapta-mudra* in DvAraka in the Kali-yuga. See S.R., p. 124; 
A.C., p. 84. 

* Svadhar. MS., Fol. 1; Sv.S., 3rd taranga, pp. 26-28; cf. also D.P., pp. 48-49; 
S.R., pp. 141-142; G.M., p. 35. 

* Sv.S., 3rd taraiiga, pp. 30-31; S.R., p. 142; G.M., p. 36. 

^ Op. ct^., 3rd taraiiga, p. 29. A Op. cit, 

* Op. ot<. 7 Op. cit,, p. 29. 
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belly, right arm, right neck, left side of the belly, left arm, left neck, 
back and throat, with the mantras ‘*Om, obeisance to Madhava, 
Govinda, Visnu, Madhusudana, Trivikrama, VS-mana, iSrIdhara, 
Hrgike^a, Padman^bha, and Damodara” respectively.! 

One should not put on a pundra which is circular, horizontal or 
curved, or without any apot in the middle,* and should never use 
sandal-paste or ash for drawing it.^ 

(3) Nama consists in giving the names of the Lord such as 
“Haridasa” (servant of Hari) and so on to one’s self, to one’s children 
and disciples.^ 

(4) Mantra means learning and teaching the Visnu-mantra handed 
down by the teachers of the sect. 

(5) Yaga means worshipping and teaching the worship of the 
Lord and His idols and the rest.^ The idols of the Lord may be made 
of stone, wood, metals, such as gold or copper, clay, mind, i.e. mentally 
conjured by deep and earnest meditation, or be of the form of 
v^alagrama or the black sacred stone.® 

Every true Vaisnava should be consecrated by these five 
samskaras. 

He should also perform the five-fold duties, viz. cleaning the 
temple of the Lord; collecting flowers, offerings and the like for Him; 
worshipping Him by scent and so on; and studying the hymns, etc. of 
the sect as taught by the preceptor.^ 

The following are some of the further duties of a Vaisnava.® 

He should guard the Gopala-mantra und keep it secret with the 
same care as he keeps his body covered; revere his preceptor and other 
Vaisnavas and obey their commands; honour the garlands and the rest 
which he may find in the temple of the Lord, put them on with the 
greatest respect and afterwards throw them into a river; at once 
leave the place where the. preceptor is being spoken ill of; and remember 
the mantra, taught by his preceptor more specially in the morning, 

1 Sv.S., 3rd taranga, pp. 28-29; D.P., p. 24; O.P., given in S.R., p. 8. 

2 Svadhar. M.S., Fol. 1; Sv.S., 3rd taranga, p. 28. 

* Op. cit. 

* Op. cit., p. 28; S.R., p. 142; G.M.. p. 36. 

^ Op. cit., 3rd taranga, p. 24; G.M., p. 38. 

® Op. cit., 7th taranga, pp. 82ff. 

Op. cit., 10th taranga, p. 108; A.C., footnote 1, p. 108. The five duties 
are: abhigamana, upMana, ijya, yoga and svadhyaya. 

® D.P., pp. 36fE. See further details there. 
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and when he is in a foreign country, or is about to begin a journey or is 
making a donation. Further, he should wear new and clean clothes 
offered to the Lord; besmear his body with sandal-paste, keep a tuft 
of hair on his head; eat the food and betel-leaves supposed to be 
eaten by the Lord and drink the washings of His feet; worship the 
tulasl-plant and eat its leaves; finally if he should happen to see some 
wonderful workings of the Lord in dreams, he is to reveal them to his 
preceptor only and to none else. 

The following are some of the prohibitions to which a Vaisnava 
must adhere. 1 

He should not sleep in the evening; rinse his mouth standing; seat 
on the seat of his preceptor; precede, but follow him; touch even his 
shadow with his feet or cross it; omit to take the daily bath and 
perform the daily wcwrship of the Lord; forget to stand in presence of 
the Lord and the preceptor; attempt to show off his learning to his 
preceptor; rinse his mouth or put on the caste-mark without uttering 
suitable mantras; and wear a blue dress. Further, he should not take 
intoxicating liquors, fish, meat, lentil, spinach and gourd,^ and should 
not eat from a brass plate or from the leaf of a banyan tree s; spit 
in the temple of the. Lord and enter there with shoes ^; practise 
magical rites like hypnotism and so on; worship the Lord from a 
wooden seat; conduct the ceremony frivolously; talk indecently while 
engaged in the ceremony; offer scentless flowers, unconsecrated objects 
and stale food to the Lord; make obeisance with one hand; see Him at 
a time not prescribed; let the proper time of worship pass and mutter 
mantras without counting, and so on. 

He should also avoid with care thirty-two kinds of sins.^ 

The practical mode of worshipping the Lord: the Idol.^ 

I. (1) The devotee should rise very early in the morning, 
remember the name of his preceptor, and the names of the Swan, 
the Four Kumaras, Narada, Nimbarka, and twelve preceptors like 
Srinivasa and the rest, and after that Lord Krana, reciting prescribed 
verses. He should bow down to the earth goddess and ask her to 
forgive the touch of his feet on her, and get down from the bed.^ 


1 D.P., pp. 39-41. See further details there. 

* Op, cU.t p. 39. * Op, cU,, p. 36. * Op. cit. 

ft Sv. S., 10th tarafiga, p. 109. 
ft Op, eit,, 9th tareufiga, pp. 97fi. 


7 This is utth&pana-vidhi. 
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(2) Then he should go out to answer the call of nature, uttering 
suitable mantras, as enjoined by Scripture.^ 

(3) Next, he should brush his teeth, with a stick of khadira, 
karanja, kadamba, vata (i.e. banyan), amra (i.e. mango) or nimba 
tree. He should take up the stick, praying to the tree to give him 
long life, strength, fame, energy and so on; first rinse his mouth sixteen 
times; then brush his teeth with the stick; and finally, rinse his mouth 
sixteen times once more.2 

(4) Next, he should go to the river for bath; first wash his hands 
and feet and rinse his mouth; then besmear himself with mud from 
head to feet and plunge into the water. He should look at the sun 
and pray to it to make the water holy for him; make the amku6a- 
mudra,* and pray to the seven holy rivers ^ to meet together in the 
water of that particular river; utter the principal mantra make 
kumbha-mudra; and sprinkle himself with water eleven times. Then 
he should put on the caste-mark with water; rinse his mouth; offer 
libations of water thrice to the Lord; and get up.® 

(5) On reaching the shore, he should consecrate his clothes by 
uttering the principal mantra, make dhenu-mudra^ and put them on.® 

(6) After that, he should put on twelve tilaks,® and perform the 
samdhya ceremony as follows: He should take some water in his right 
palm, cover it over with his left, consecrate it by uttering principal 
mantra and drink it. Then he should rinse his mouth three times, 
and again take some water in his right palm, cover it over with the left, 
consecrate it as before, put that water in his left palm and sprinkle 
his head with it. For the third time, he should take some water as 
before in his right palm, cover it with the left and consecrate it as 
before, and smell it with his right nostril. He should imagine that by 
his act of smelling the water has gone down into his body through 
the right nostril, has washed off all sins therein, and has again come 

1 This is dauca-vidhi. Vide also Sv. S., 6th tarahga, pp. 70fi. 

^ This is danta-praksalana-vidhi. 

3 A mudra is the name of a particular position or intertwining of the 
fingers, commonly practised in religious worship and supposed to possess an 
occult meaning and religious efficacy. 

For aipkuda-mudra, see K.D., appendix, p. 1. 

• Viz. Gafiga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvati, Narmada, Sindhu, Kaverl. 

3 I.e. the Gopala-mantra. ® This is snana-vidhi. 

’ Vide K.D., appendix, p. 1. 

• This is vastra-paridhana-vidht 

• Of course if he be a Brahmin and not otherwise. See above. 
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out in his hand through the left nostril in a blackened form. Imagining 
this, he should shake it with the astra-mantra and throw it off. 
Thereby, he should think himself thoroughly washed off and cleaned. 
This is the first part of the samdhya-ceremony. 

The second part consists in offering libations of water to the 
Lord three times with the recitation of the Gayatri-mantra as modified 
by the schooU; making the kara-nyasa, i.e. assigning the different 
parts of the palm, viz. the forefinger, etc. to the different parts of the 
Gayatri-mantra 2; and finally, reciting the mantra twenty-eight or 
hundred and eight times. This is the Vai.^navite process of performing 
the samdhya ceremony, whether in the morning, midday or evening .2 

(7) Next, he should draw a lotus with eight petals in water; 
offer libations of water to his preceptor, to other great preceptors, to 
Narada and other divine sages, to previous holy ones and to the 
Bhagavatas; meditate the Lord Kr§na in the seed-vessel of the lotus; 
utter the principal mantra; and offer libations of water to Krsna 
twenty-eight times.^ 

(8) After that, he should return home, reciting verses or in 
silence. 

So far his preliminary consecratory ceremonies. Next his duties 
in the temple of the Lord. 

II. (1) Before entering the temple of the Lord, he should wash 
his hands and feet and rinse his mouth once more. Having entered 
there, he should spread a seat; make dhenu-mudra ^; pray to the earth 
goddess to purify his seat; touch the ground with the forefinger with 
the utterance of the prescribed mantra; strike the ground thrice with 
the small finger of his left foot; and seat himself facing the east or the 
north,® in a padmasana or svastika posture.*^ 

(2) Then he should bow down to his preceptor and other previous 
teachers; and proceed to consecrate his hands by repeating the astra- 

1 Oip. Gopalaya vidmahe Gopivallabhaya dhirnahi tan nah Krsnah 
pracoday3.t. 

2 Thus: Om. Gopalaya a^tahgabhyam namah, vidmahe tarjanibhyam 
namah, Gopivallabhaya madhyamabhyam namah, etc. 

« This is samdhya-vidhi. * This is tarpana-vidhi. 

* See K.D., appendix, p. 1. 

• The rule is to face the east. But if that be not possible, e.g, during the 
night, one may face the north. See the commentary on K.D., 1st patala, 
verse 7, p. 6. 

7 For the explanation of these postures, see the commentary on K.D., 1st 
patala, verso 6, p. 6. This is Saana-vidhi. 
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mantra i eight times, by rubbing sandal-paste and flowers in his 
palms, by mentally assigning them to the Lord 2 and, finally, by 
clapping his hands three times repeating the same astra-mantra. 
Next, he should bind the ten quarters, as it were, by snapping his 
thumb and forefinger together and uttering the same astra-mantra, 
and surround himself, m it were, with a fire-rampart and water, 
with the same mantra.3 That is, he should hereby regard himself as 
placed in a safe enclosure, where no harm can befall him, so long 
as he is engaged in the worship.^ 

(3) After that, he should proceed to purify his elemental, i.e. 
material, body, for a non-god should not worship God. The process is 
as follows: He should first connect his soul, situated within the heart- 
lotus, with the Lord, situated in the lotus with a thousand petals over 
the head, through the susumna-nadi with the mantra “I am He”, and 
regard the twenty-five principles—^viz. the earth and the rest, as 
absorbed therein. After that, he should begin the actual process of 
purifying his body thus: He should first draw in air through his left 
nostril with the recitation of the black vayu-bija “yam” sixteen 
times, hold forth his breath, reciting the same sixty-four times, and 
exhale it out through his right nostril, uttering the same thirty-two 
times. Thereby he should consider his body dried up. Secondly, he 
should draw in air through the right nostril along with the utterance 
of the red agni-bija “ram” sixteen times, hold forth his breath by 
uttering the same sixty-four times and emit it out through the left 
nostril, uttering the same thirty-two times. Thereby he should 
consider his earthly body destroyed. Thirdly, he should draw in air 
through the left nostril with the recitation of the white candra-bija 
“tarn” sixteen times, thereby taking it to the moon in the head,® and 
then recite the white varuna-bija “vam” sixty-four times. Thereby 
he should consider himself endowed with an immortal body,—fit for 
conducting the worship of the Lord,—in place of the destroyed earthly 
one. Finally, he should emit the air through the right nostril, reciting 
the yellow prithvi-bija “lam” thirty-two times. Thereby he should 


1 Viz.‘Astraya phat *. 

* Kara-nyasa. 

3 K.D., Ist patala, verse 7, p. 6; Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 97; G.P., given in 
S.R., pp. 8-9. 

* This is atma-raki?ana-vidhi. 

* I.e. in the Brahma-randhrastha-candra. 
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regard the immortal body he has just got as easy to be seen as his 
former earthly one.^ 

(4) Thus, on getting a new immortal body, he should next bring 
down his soul, which he has previously sent up to the Brahma-randhra,* 
to the heart-lotus of this new body, by placing his hand on the heart 
and uttering the prescribed mantra,* and the pranava sixteen times> 

That is, the whole process consists of three steps. First, he 
should take his soul out of his earthly body, and keep it in the Lord, 
abiding in the Brahma-randhra. Next, he should destroy his earthly 
body, and get a new immortal body. Finally, he should install his 
soul, left intact so long in the Lord in the Brahma-randhra, in this 
new immortal body. The soul is the same and is not to be destroyed,— 
but only the body is changed. Of course, as evident, the entire process 
if only mental, and the earthly body is not really destroyed, but is 
simply supposed to be so for the time being. 

III. After having thus purified his body and made it fit for the 
worship of the Lord by means of the inhaling and exhaling of air with 
mantras, he should next proceed to purify it further by means of a 
series of nyasas, i.e. should mentally assign the various parts, etc. of 
his body to deities, etc.^with suitable mantras. 

(1) Thus he should first perform the kevala-matrka-nyasa, or 
assign the different parts of the body to different letters, the forehead 
to the letter *‘a”, the mouth to the letter the right eye to the 
letter “i**, the left eye to the letter ‘‘i” and so on.^ 

(2) Next, he should perform the Ke6avadi-matrka-nyasa, exactly 
like the first, with the additions of couples of deities.® 


1 This is bhuta-Suddhi-vidhi. K.D., 1st pa^ala, verses 8-10, pp. 6-7; 
Sv. S., 9th tarahga, pp. 97-98; G.P., given in S.R., p. 8. 

2 See above. 

* Thus: “I am He. May my vital-breath, my sense-organs, my speech, 
mind, eyes, ears and nose 'borne here and stay here for ever for the worship of 
the Lord. Svaha.” ^ ‘ 

* This is prana-pratis^ha, K.D., 1st pa^ala, verse 10 and commentary, 
p. 7; Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 98; G.P., given in S.R., pp. 8-9. 

* Thus: Om namab lala^e, am namab mukha-vrtte, and so on. K.D., 1st 
pa^ala, verse 11, p. 8; Sv. S., 9th taranga, pp. 98-99; G.P., given in S.R., pp. 10-11. 

^ Thus: Am namab Ke4ava-klrttai; am namab Narayanaya kantai, and 
so on. 

K.D., 1st pa^ala, verses 14-24, pp. 9-11; Sv. S., 9th taranga, pp. 99-100; 
G.P., given in S.R., pp. 12-13. 
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(3) Thirdly, he should perform the tattva-nyasa, or assign his 
whole body, heart, etc. to the supreme souls of the jiva, prana, eto.i 

(4) Fourthly, he should perform the indriya-nyasa, or assign his 
sense-organs to different deities, viz. his ears to the quarters, his 
eyes to the sun and so on.^ 

(5) Fifthly, he should perform the pitha-nyasa, i.e. imagine his 
body to be a pedestal of worship.* 

Next, he should perform the ^ri-Gopala-mantra-nyasa, i.e. 
mentally appropriate the mantra of eighteen syllables,^ consisting of 
the following five nyasas, viz.:— 

(6) Rsyadi-nyasa, i.e. he should assign his head, etc. to the sage 
Narada, etc.^ 

(7) Next, he should perform the kara-nyasa, i.e. assign the fingers 
and the palm and back of the hand to the different words of the 
mantra of eighteen syllables.* 

(8) After that he should perform the anga-nyasa, i.e. assign the 
various parts of his body to different words of the mantra of eighteen 
syllables. 

(9) Next, he should perform the pada-nyasa, i.e. assign various 
parts of his body to the different words of the mantra of eighteen 
syllables.* 

(10) Finally, he should perform the varna-nyasa, i.e. assign 
different parts of the body to different syllables of the mantra of 
eighteen syllables.® 


1 Thus: Mam namah paraya jivatmane namah; bham namah paraya 
pranatmane namah, iti dvayam sakala-^arlre, etc. K.D., 1st pa^ala, verses 28-31, 
pp. 13-15; Sv. S., 9th tarahga, pp. 101-102; G.P., given in S.R., pp. 13-14. 

2 G.P., given in S.R., p. 15. 

8 For details, see K.D., 1st patala, verse 41, p. 20; Sv. S., 9th tarahga. 
pp. 102-103; G.P., given m S.R., p. 16. 

^ For details, see Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 103; G.P., given in S.R., p. 16; 
D.P., p. 43. 

5 Thus: Orri Narada-^saye namah 6irasi, etc. Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 104; 
G.P., given in S.R., p. 15; D.P., p. 43. 

• Thus: Klim ahgusthabhyarp namah, Ki^naya tarjanibhyam namah, etc. 
Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 104; G.P., given in S.R., p. 16; D.P., p. 43. 

Thus: Klim hrdayaya namah, Krsnaya Airase svaha, etc. Sv. S., 9th 
tarahga, p. 104; G.P., given in S.R., p. 16; D.P., p. 43. 

® Thus: Kliip namo murdhani, K^naya namo vaktre, etc. Sv. S., 9th 
tarahga, pp. 104-106; G.P., given in S.R., p. 16; D.P., p. 43. 

® Thus: Kliip murdhani, kym' bhale, ^fnaip bhruvoh, etc. Sv. S., 9th 
tarahga, p. 106; G.P., given in S.R., p.l6; D.P., p. 43. This is nyasa-vidhi. 
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IV. After having thus purified his body, sense-organs, mind, 
etc. by the series of nyasas, he should next practise pranayama or 
breath-control for finally purifying, adjusting and preparing them 
for the great task which he is about to commence, viz. the worship of 
the Lord. 

Here is the procedure: 

He should mutter klim sixteen times, draw in air through his 
left nostril, hold his breath, muttering it sixty-four times, and emit 
the air muttering it thirty-two times.^ 

V. Being thus absolutely purified, he should begin the actual 
worship of the Lord. He should commence with the internal or mental 
worship. That is, he should meditate on the Lord as possessed of eyes 
like full-blown lotus, body blue like cloud, wearing a shining cloth, 
with two hands adorned with the symbol of silence, standing under 
the Heavenly Tree 2 and so on. 

After that he should worship the Lord mentally with five objects.^ 

VI. He should now mutter prayers a thousand times or one 
hundred and eight times and dedicate them (i.e. the japas) to the 
Lord.^ 

VII. Next, he shopld begin the external worship of the Lord, 
i.e. worship the idol. This should consist of the following successive 
steps:— 

(1) First he should properly arrange the necessary utensils, etc., 
placing the bowl for washing hands behind him, the pitcher of water 
on his left, sandal-paste, flowers, cloth and incense, etc. on his right, 
the pots near his left hand, the lamp of clarified butter on the right 
side of the Lord, and the lamp of oil on the left of the Lord.^ 

(2) Next, he should place and worship the conch-shell thus: He 
should draw round, triangular and quadrangular diagrams in his 
front on the left, worship these diagrams with sandal-paste and 
flowers; place a washed tripadika flower there; and worship it with 


1 This is pranayama-'^dhi. G.P., given in S.R., p. 16; D.P., pp. 43-44. 

2 Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 105. Cf. Baladeva above. 

There are many other modes of dhyana. A long account is given in K.D., 
3rd patala, verses Iff., pp. 60ff. Cf. also G.P., given in S.R.,'p. 16; D.P., p. 44. 

* See above, foot note 1, p. 268. 

* This is japa-vidhi. Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 106; G.P., given in S.R., p. 16; 
D.P., p. 44. 

* This is patra-saipsthapana-vidhi. Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 106; Q.P., given 
in S.R.,p. 17. 
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sandal-paste, flowers and unhusked barley-corns; then he should 
proceed to worship the conch-shell with the prescribed mantra; fiU it 
with pure water, uttering the principal mantra; and worship the water. 
He should next worship all the holy rivers, the Ganges and the rest; 
make dhenu-mudra,i repeat the nectar-mantra thrice; and make the 
gada, padma, garuda, and matsya mudras 2 successively. After that, 
he should hold the conch-shell on both sides with his thumb and third 
finger, touch the water within it with a japa flower or a petal of the 
tulasi-flower by his forefinger and middle finger, and utter the mantra 
eight times. He should dip a flower in the water and put it into the 
pitcher, sprinkle it over himself and on all the articles of worship. 

Next, he should meditate on the conch-shell—as springing from the 
ocean, supported by the navel of Visnu, worshipped by all the gods, 
and so on.s 

(3) After that, he should place the basin for washing the feet of 
the Lord ^ to the south of the conch-shell, and put ^yamaka grass, 
durva grass and a lotus ® in it. The vessel for the offering of flowers 
and grass ® to the north of the conch-shell and put sandal-paste, 
flowers, unhusked barley-corns, the sharp point of the blade of ku^a- 
grass, sesamum, mustard and durva grass ^ in it; the basin for rinsing 
the mouth ® to the east of the conch-shell and put nutmeg, cloves and 
kankola-plant ® in it and the vessel for the offering of honey and milk 
to the west of the conch-shell and put curd, honey and clarified butter 
in it. If the requisite objects be lacking, he should name a fragrant 
tulasi-flower for each object, and put it there in place of the actual 
object; he should fill up all the vessels with water from the pitcher; 
worship them with sandal-paste and flower; utter mantra over each 
of them; put some water from the conch-shell in them; make dhenu- 
and maha-mudras.'i 


See K.D., appendix, p. 1. ® Op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

* This is ^ahkha-pQjana-vidhi. G.P., given in S.R., p. 18. Cf. also Sv. S., 
9th taranga, pp. 202-203. 

* Padya-patra. 

* Sv. S. adds Vi^nukranta-plant. 9th tarahga, p. 106. 

® Arghya-patra. 

7 Sv. S. adds piparl-plant. 9th taranga, p. 106. 

8 Acamana-patra. 

* Sv. S. adds barley-corn. 9th taranga, p. 106. 

10 Madhuparka-patra. 

This is pfi-dyadi-pujana-vidhi. Sv. S., 9th taranga, p. 106; G.P., given 
in S.R., p. 19. 
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(4) Then he should draw a lotus with eight petals on the ground; 
put the throne of the Lord over it; offer flowers, uttering the Maha- 
pitha-mantra and meditate the Lord therein.i 

(6) After that he should awaken the Lord with the prescribed 
mantra “Arise, arise, 0 Govinda! Arise, O Madhu-sudana ! Arise, 
O Lord of Radha, the Saviour of the poor’’.2 

(6) Next, he should place the idol of Krsna in a copper vessel, 
offer flowers to Him, and make paiicanga-nyasa, i.e. assign the different 
parts of his body to the Lord.^ 

(7) Then he should proceed to offer flowers, etc.,^ water for 
washing the feet,^ water for rinsing the mouth ® and honey and 
milk 7 to the Lord successively, along with the utterance of the 
principal mantra. Thus, he should offer sandal-paste, flowers, 
unhusked barley-corn and ku^a grass, placing them over the head of 
the idol; the pure water of the Ganges for the washing of His feet, 
putting them at its feet; the same for the rinsing of His mouth, placing 
them in its mouth; and finally, honey and milk and butter, putting 
them in the same.^ 

(8) Next, he should once more offer rinsing water of the Ganges 
scented with camphor ta the Lord, and bathe the idol with the water 
from the conch-shell with the utterance of suitable mantras.® 

(9) After that he should proceed to dress and adorn the Lord. 
He should dress the idol in a fine yellow robe and adorn it with sandal- 
paste, garlands of fragrant flowers, sacred thread, and various costly 
ornaments like crown, ear-rings, necklace and anklets, reciting appro¬ 
priate mantras each time.i® 

(10) Next, he should offer incense and lamp to the Lord, 
reciting mantras; and offer refreshment, consisting of milk and rice 

1 This is pitha-puja-vidhi. Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 106; G.P., given in S.R., 
p. 19. 

* This is utthapana-vidhi. G.P., given in S.R., p. 19. 

® Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 100; G.P., given in S.R., p. 19. 

* Argha. * Radya. ® Acamana. ’ Madhu-parka. 

‘ ® This is padyadi-arpana-vidhi. Sv. S., 9th tarahga, pp. 106-107; G.P., 

given in S.R., pp. 19-20. See also K.D., 4th pat-ala, verse 26, p. 89. 

* This is snana-vidhi. G.P., given in S.R., p. 20. See also Sv. S., 9th 
tarahga, p. 107; K.D., 4th pa^ala, verse 26, p. 89. 

10 This is vastra-paridhana-vidhi. G.P., given in S.R., p. 20. See also 
Sv. S., 9th tarahga, p. 107; K.D., 4th patala, verse 26, p. 89. 

11 Dhupa-dana. See K.D., 4th pat>ala, verse 60, p. 98 for details. 

1* Dipa-dana. See K.D., 4th patala, verse 61, p. 98 for details. 
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cooked together with pure white sugar.i He should, first, worship 
the refreshment with sandal-paste and fiowers, etc.; then absorb up 
all its impurities by muttering the vayu-bija “yam” eight times, 
destroy all its impurities by muttering the agni-bija “ram” eight 
times and, finally, make it nectar-like by muttering the varuna-bija 
“vam” eight times. Then he should make dhenu-mudra and maha- 
mudra, protect the refreshment from harm by making the cakra- 
mudra and uttering the astra-mantra, and utter the mula-mantra 
over it. After having thus rendered the refreshment completely free 
from impurities, etc., he should put a little water from the conch-shell 
in the plate, make grasa-mudra, and make offerings to the five pranas. 
After that he should offer the refreshment to the Lord, muttering 
prayers, and think that He has partaken of it.2 

(11) Next, he should make the Lord rinse His mouth and offer 
betel-leaves to Him.s 

(12) He should now wave the lamps around the Lord, four times 
round His feet, twice round His navel, once round His face, and 
seven times round His whole body.^ 

(13) Next, he should wave the water-fiUed conch-shell over the 
idol, and sprinkle everyone present and himself with that water. 

(14) He should then ask the forgiveness of the Lord for his 
unintentional mistakes in serving Him.& 

(15) Finally, he should worship the washings of the feet of Kngnia 
with sandal-paste and flowers, etc., uttering mantras; place the vessel 
containing the washings on his head; and put it on a prop and not on 
the ground. Then he should offer the washings of the feet of the 
Lord first to the stalwart Vaisnava of ancient days like Vali, Vibhisana, 
Bhisma, Kapila, Narada, Arjuna, Prahlada and so on, and then to the 
Vaisnavas present there. He should distribute among them also the 
sandal, flowers, etc. of the Lord and the remains of the refreshment 
offered to the Lord. Then, last of all, he himself should partake of the 


1 Dipa-dana, verse 62, p. 98. 

2 This is naivedya-pradana-vidhi. Sv. S., 9th taranga, p. 107; G.P., given 
in S.R., p. 21; K.D., 4th patala, verses 53ff., pp. 99ff. 

® This is tambula-pradana-vidhi. G.P., given in 8.R., p. 22. See also 
Sv. S., 9th taranga, p. 107. 

* This is nirajana-vidhi. G.P., collected in S.R., p. 22. See also Sv. S., 
9th taranga, p. 107. 

* This is apar^ha-ki^mapana-vidhi. Sv. S., 9th taranga, pp. 107-108; 
G.P., given in S.R., p. 22. 
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food taken by the Lord and drink the washings of his feet. Finally, he 
should mutter suitable prayers, recite verses, walk round the Lord and 
bow down to Him, with the final prayer to Him to accept out of com¬ 
passion the leaves and flowers, fruits which have been offered to Him 
through devotion alone.^ 

Thus, the devotee has broadly seven-fold duties to perform, 
viz.:— 

I. First, his daily duties—^rising from the bed, brushing his 
teeth, bathing, performing oblations, and so on. 

II. Next, purifying his earthly body and making it fit for the 
worship of the Lord, consisting in seating himself, 
protecting himself from harm and interruption, destroy¬ 
ing his present earthly body and assuming a new 
heavenly one. 

III. Next, purifying his body further by a series of nyasas, 

like Kevala-matrka-nyasa and the rest. 

IV. Next, purifying his body still further by pranayama. 

V. Next, performing the internal worship of the Lord, viz. 
meditation. 

VI. Next, performing japas. 

VII. And finally, performing the external worship of the idol, 
consisting in arranging.the necessary utensils and objects 
properly, worshipping the conch-shell and so on, 
awakening the Lord, bathing and feeding Him and so on. 

(3) Some of the religious observances and festivals of the 

SECT OF NiMBiRKA. 

(1) Ekada6i-vrata. Every Vaisnava should observe this vow, 
i.e. fast on the eleventh day of the moon, called the Lord’s day (Hari- 
vasara) during both the waning half and the waxing half.‘^ This 
vrata is the best of all and the most favoured by the Lord and hence 
its proper and regular performance conduces to both worldly well-being 
and salvation.3 ^ 

Now, the ekadaii is to be observed in accordance with the kapala- 
vedha method. The kapala-vedha or ardha-ratrodaya doctrine is that 
every tithi or lunar day really commences with midnight. Hence if the 


1 Q.P. (collected in S.R.), pp. 22-23. Cf. also Sv. S., 9th tarahga, pp. 107-108. 
« Sv. S.. 13bh taraAga, pp. 148ff.; D.P., p. 10; 6.N,V.N., pp.lff. 

• Op. ct^., 13th taraAga, pp. 150ff, 
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ekada^i does not commence with the midnight, but after that moment, 
this vow is not to be observed on that day, but on the following.^ 

This method of determining the actual tithi holds good not only 
in the case of the ekada^i vow, but is a general rule to be followed in 
the case of all religious observances and festivals.^ 

The kapala-vedha* or ardha-ratrodaya system is a peculiar tenet 
of the school of Nimbarka* There are generally three methods of 
determining tithis—viz. suryyodaya, arunodaya and ardha-ratrodaya 
(or kapala-vedha). According to the first, a tithi begins with sunrise. 
It is followed by non-Vaisnavas. According to the second, a tithi 
begins with the break of daum (a few hours before sunrise). It is 
followed by Vaisnavas of other sects.8 And, according to the third, 
as pointed out above, a tithi commences with midnight.^ 

The following are the duties of a Vaisnava on the ekada^i tithi: 
He should get up early in the morning and brush his teeth. The 
prohibition with regard to the brushing of teeth when one is fasting 
does not apply to a Vaisnava, since, in his case, the brushing of teeth 
is a daily obligatory duty and unless he does so, he is not fit to worship 
the Lord. 

He should then take some water, consecrate it by uttering the 
Sri-Gopala-mantra of eighteen syllables thrice and drink it; resolve to 
fast on that day ^; and make offerings of flowers to the Lord, He 
should fast the whole day and night; avoid chewing betel-leaves, 
sleeping by day, having sensual enjoyment, and doing forbidden 
deeds; and spend his time in muttering prayers, singing the name of 
the Lord, listening to His name, worshipping and meditating on Him. 
He should, further, keep awake the whole night, worshipping the Lord, 
and reading holy books and so on.® 

Throughout the year, a number of ceremonies and festivals are to 
be observed every month. Thus, in the month of Vaii§akha, the first 
month of the year, a Vaisnava 


1 Sv. S., 13th tarahga, pp. 156£E.; D.P,, pp. 60ff.; preface to ^.N.V.N., 
pp. Iff. 

* Op. cit., 13th tarauga, p. 161; preface to ^.N.V.N., p. 3. 

3 E.g. the sect of Baladeva. See p. 422 of the thesis, Part 1. 

* Sv. S., 13th tarahga, pp. 151^.; D.P., pp. 60ff; preface to ^.N.V.N., 
pp. Iff. 

^ Saipkalpa-karana. 

® Sv. S., 13th tarahga, pp. 203ff. For his duties on the DadamI and Dvada4l, 
see op. cit., pp. 201-203, 218-221, 
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(2) should perform the Ak^ayatrtiya-vrata, on the third day of 
the bright half of the moon.i 

(3) He should farther celebrate the birthday of Jahnavi, the river 
Ganges, on the seventh day of the bright half of the moon ,2 and 

(4) perform the Nrsimha-jayanti-vrata on the fourteenth day of 
the bright half of the moon.s 

(6) In the month of Jye§tha, the second month, he should first 
perform the Jala-puja, i.e. worship the lord in water> 

(6) Then he should observe the ceremony of Daiahara on the 
tenth day of the bright half of the moon. He should bathe Radha 
and Kr§na with cold water mingled with sandal-paste, camphor and 
saffron and offer them specially cold refreshment. This Vrata is 
called “Barbara** because it removes ten kinds of sins, viz. three 
physical sins: theft, injuring others and violating the wife of another; 
four sins relating to speech: uttering harsh words, untruthfulness, 
backbiting and rambling; and three kinds of mental sins, viz.: 
hankering after the property of others, wishing them ill and attention 
towards improper objects.® 

(7) In the month of A^adha, he should perform first the Kadamba- 
puspa-puja, i.e. worship the Lord with the kadamba-flower.® 

(8) He should observe the festival of Rathotsava or the ceremony 
of putting the Lord on a chariot on the second day of the bright half 
of the moon ^; and 

(9) perform the festival of ^ayanotsava or worship the Lord as 
lying on a snake on the ocean of milk ® and so on. 

(10) One of the chief festivals of the Vaisnavas is the festival of 
Janma^t^ami or the birthday celebration of the Lord. It is held in the 
month of Bhadra, on the eighth day of the dark half of the moon. 
There are two kinds of Janmastami, kevala and jayanti. The former 
is to be performed every year, the latter only when the astaml-tithi 

1 For details, Sv. S., 9th tarahga, pp. 263£f. 

2 For details, see Sv. S., 19th taraiga, p. 266. 

3 For details, see Sv. S., 19th tarahga, pp. 265£E. 

^ For details, see Sv. S., 20th tarahga, pp. 2723. 

3 Sv. S., 20th tarahga, p. 276. 

• For details, see Sv. S., 21st tarc^ga, pp. 2773. 

7 For details, see Sv. S., 2l8t tarahga, p. 278. 

® For details, see Sv. S., 21st tarahga, pp. 2793. 

For other religious observances and festivals, see Sv. S., 22nd tarahgas 3., 

pp. 298fr; 6 .N.V.N., pp. Ifl. 
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comes to be connected with the star Rohini, which does not happen 
every year.^ In accordance with the general rule, it is to be observed 
on the astami-tithi provided the tithi commences with midnight and 
not later than that .2 The process of performing the celebration is as 
follows: The devotee should rise early in the morning, brush his teeth, 
and resolve to fast throughout the day. Then in the midday having 
bathed in pure water of a river, he should set up a lying-in chamber 
(sutika-grha) and strive to make it, as best as he can, like the original 
lying-in chamber of Devaki where Krsna was born. Within that 
chamber, he should place the eight kinds of idols of Krsna, viz. made 
of wood, metals, stone, gold, etc. and so on. The image of Devaki 
should be placed on the bed, and the new-born child Krsna should be 
represented as suckling her breasts. The images of Ya§oda and 
Vasudeva too should be placed there. Then Nanda, the cowherd, the 
cowherdess Ya^oda and Devaki should be worshipped with sandal, 
flowers, unhusked barley-corns, fruits and so on; after that the incarna¬ 
tions should be meditated on, and Aditi, the Mother of gods, should 
be worshipped, and so on .2 


CONCLUSION. 

We have considered four Bhedabheda schools, viz.:— 

(1) Svabhavika bhedabheda-vada of Nimbarka. 

(2) Vi^istadvaita-vMa of Ramtouja and Srikantha. 

(3) Aupadhika-bhedabheda-vada of Bhaskara. 

(4) Acintya-bhedabheda-vMa of Baladeva. 

There is a general agreement among these philosophers with 
regard to the nature and qualities of Brahman, the sentient and the 
non-sentient. But the difference among them consists in their views 
regarding the relation between these three entities. All of them admit 
both difference and non-difference to be equally real, but the vital 
question is here: How are we to reconcile difference and non-difference, 
plurality and Unity? Nimbarka accepts them both to be equally 
natural (svabhavika) and perfectly compatible. Ramanuja and 


1 Sv. S., 23rd taranga, p. 303. 

2 Op. cit.f 23rd taranga, pp. 307ff. 

« Op. cit., 23rd taraAga, pp. 319-321. 
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Srikantha try to reconcile them on the analogy of soul and body, 
which, though different, yet form an integral whole. Bhaskara 
regards them to be equally real, but he takes difference to be non¬ 
lasting though real (aupadhika) and non-difference to be both lasting 
and real. Baladeva frankly gives up the problem as inconceivable 
(acintya) and engages himself with religion rather than philosophy. 
He seems to suggest that instead of wasting our time and energy in 
trying to think out problems which are really unthinkable, it will be 
far better for us to accept what Revelation tells us, and engage ourselves 
with what lies within our own powers—viz. devotion and worship. 

The problem of the relation between the One and the many, God 
and the world, is an eternal one, and hundreds of views have been 
advanced on this point. On the one hand, we have strict Non- 
dualistic doctrines of the type of ^amkara’s Advaita-vada, which 
completely identify the One and the many (i.e. assert that the One 
denies the many), and on the other hand, we have strict Dualistic 
doctrines of the type of Madhva’s Dvaita-vada which completely 
differentiate the One from the many. And between these two extreme 
types, there are various kinds of grades of doctrines which try to 
reconcile the One with the many. 

The questions how and why the One becomes many and in what 
relation does it precisely stand to the many, are questions which 
will perhaps be never satisfactorily answered. But considering all 
things, the explanation given by Nimbarka seems to be very reasonable. 
Nimbarka elucidates his point, as we have seen, by the analogy of the 
cause-effect relation. The effect (or the part) is different from the 
'Cause (or the whole), since it has a peculiar nature and some peculiar 
functions of its own. The earthen pot, for example, is different from 
a mere lump of clay, in the sense that it has a peculiar shape of its 
own which the lump lacks, it has some peculiar functions of its own, 
viz. fetching water and so on, which the mere lump cannot perform. 
But, on the other hand, the effect is non-different from the cause, 
sin6e it, as a modification of the cause, is nothing but the cause; 
for example, the earthen pot is non-different from the lump of clay, 
because after all it is nothing but clay, and depends for its very 
existence upon it. 

The cause, on its side, is different from the effect, because the 
effect is not the whole of it, i.e. because it has a peculiar nature of its 
own which is not exhausted in the effect, but is something over and 
above it. The lump of clay e.g. is different from the pot, because it is 
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not only the pot, but hundred other things, cups, pitchers and so on. 
But, again, the cause is non-different from the eflFect, because it is the 
effect, so far as it goes. The lump of clay e.g. is non-dijferent from the 
pot, because it is clay like the pot. 

Thus, the cause-effect (or whole-part) relation is a relation of 
difference-non-difference, both of which are equally true. 

The very same is the case with Brahman and the universe. The 
universe is different from Brahman, because it has a peculiar nature of 
its own, possessing as it does certain qualities which Brahman lacks 
(like non-intelligence, grossness and so on), and not possessing certain 
qualities which Brahman possesses (like all-pervasiveness and so on); 
while it is non-different from Brahman, because it is after all nothing 
but Brahman, arising from, sustained by, and reabsorbed in Brahman. 
Brahman, on His side, is different from the universe, because He is not 
exhausted in it, but possesses a transcendental nature of His own; 
while He is non-different from the universe because Ho is immanent 
in it, which, as His effect, is nothing but Brahman. Thus, Brahman 
is different from the universe as transcendent^ non-different from it as 
immanent. 

If we understand difference and non-difference in this sense of 
transcendency and immanency, no contradiction will be involved in 
taking difference and non-difference to be equally real and compatible. 
Non-difference does not mean here “absolute identitylike that 
between one pea and another, but it simply means “essential de¬ 
pendence of the universe on Brahman and the immanence of Brahman 
in the universe”, while difference means “difference of nature between 
the universe and Brahman and the transcendence of Brahman over the 
universe”. Hence everything is reconciled. 

The second question: Why the One should become the many, is 
not a less puzzling one. Nimbarka points out that the creation of the 
world is but a mere sport (lila) on the part of Brahman, and does not 
arise from any want on His part, since He is ever-satisfied and has His 
desires eternally fulfilled. But this cosmic sport is not absolutely 
purposeless or arbitrary, but it serves the purpose of justice, although 
it serves no purpose of Brahman Himself. It is regulated by moral 
demands, and the universe which is created by Brahman in mere 
sport is really created in strict accordance with the karmas of 
individuals themselves. 

This seems to be the only possible explanation, if the Creator bc' 
admitted to be both self-sufficient and just. Of course, this solution. 
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too, if logically pushed farther lands us in a dilemma: Who is respon¬ 
sible for the first karmas of individuals which are responsible for their 
varying lots? God cannot be held to be responsible, for then He 
becomes partial. Nimbarka (in common with others) tries to get out 
of the difficulty by pointing out that the karmas are beginningless, and 
so is the creation of the world, in accordance with the maxim of seed 
and shoot (vijahkura-nyaya). The seed gives rise to the shoot, the 
shoot to the seed, the seed to the shoot and so on to infinity. It 
cannot be said whether the seed is the prior or the shoot and hence 
both are taken to be beginningless. In the very same manner, the 
karmas give rise to the world, the world to the karmas and so on to 
infinity, hence they must be taken to be beginningless. 

Strict logic may demur at this way of solving the question, but it 
is doubtful whether such questions can be answered on the ground of 
strict logic alone. In any case, Nimbarka’s explanation is a rational 
and creditable attempt at solving one of the most difficult problems 
of life, though he might not have the last say on the subject. 

The third question is: How does the One become the many. 
Nimbarka points out that the One becomes the many through the 
projection of its powers, without losing its own Unity, integrity and 
essential nature, just as the spider weaves its web out of itself, yet 
itself remains unmodified. This is indeed an ingenious solution. 

We find, therefore, that the doctrine of Nimbarka is a valuable 
contribution to the history of thought from the point of view of 
philosophy, and honestly tries to answer some of the fundamental 
questions of human existence. 

Prom the point of view of religion also, the doctrine of Nimbarka 
scored no small a triumph, as is evident from a large number of followers 
it has even now in North India and Bengal. Of the four systems 
considered above, Bhaskara has no place for a personal religion or 
bhakti, Kamanuja and -^rikantha emphasise ai^varyya-pradhana 
bhakti, or a distant relation of awe and reverence, while Nimbarka 
and Baladeva emphasise madhuryya-pradhana bhakti or an intimate 
relation of love and sweet comradeship. Although a man is at first 
overwhelmed by the grandeur and majesty of the Lord, yet he cannot 
remain at a distance from Him for long, but is irresistibly drawn nearer 
by a bond of mutual love and living companionship. Hence it is that 
the doctrine of Nimbarka has captured the hearts of thousands. 

Prom the ethical point of view also, we find Nimbarka to be very 
broad-minded and rational. He insists not only on the external per- 
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fonnance of sacrifices and ceremonies, but equally on the inner purity 
and cultivation of the mind, and the ethical virtues of self-control, 
charity and the rest. He does not insist that in order to attain salva¬ 
tion one must give up society and one’s stage of life or a^rama. He 
lays the greatest emphasis on the spirit with which one performs one’s 
duties. A man who performs his duties in a disinterested and unselfish 
spirit is able to attain salvation, whether he be a householder or an 
ascetic. 

We conclude, therefore, that the doctrine of Nimbarka has 
much to recommend itself from the points of view of philosophy, 
religion and ethics, as it tries to tackle the eternal problem of difference 
and non-difference from a new point of view, and encourages a relation 
of faith, love and intimacy between God and man. 
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2. Krsna^taka. See Acarya-carita, pp. 130-133. 

3. Mantra-rahasya-^oda^i. 

4. Prapanna-kalpa-valli. See Stotra-ratnavali, pp. 108-111. 

5. Pratah-smarana-stotra. See Stotra-ratnavali, pp. 71-72. 

6. Radha^^aka. See Laghu-stavavali, pp. 32-34. 

7. Rahasya-mimaipsa. See Mantra-rahasya-soda4i and Prapanna- 

kalpa-valli. 

8. Savise^a-nirvi^e^a-^ri-Krsna-stava-raja with commentaries. 

9. Vedanta-parijata-saurabha. See Brahma-sutras with commentaries. 

10. Sva-dharm§,dhva-bodha. 

Nrsiipha-purva-tapani-upanisad. See Vai^nava Upanisads, pp. 174-222. 

Nrsimha-uttara-tapani-upani^ad. See ditto, pp. 223-343. 

Paficadhatl-stotra. By Vi4vacarya. Ed. by Dulara Praaada ^ftstrin. Muttra, 
1901. See also Stotra-ratnavali, pp. 125-126. 

Pafica-da4I. By Vidyaranya. Ed. by Anandacandra Vodantav&gi4a. Calcutta, 
1860. 

Prameya-ratnavali. By Baladova. With an old commentary “Kanti-mala”. 
Ed. by Kfsnadeva Vedantavagi4a. Calcutta, 1927. 

Prapanna-kalpa-valli. By Nimbarka. A part of Rahasya-mimamsa by the 
same author. See Stotra-ratnavali, pp. 108-111. 

Prapanna-sura-taru-mafijari. An old anonymous commentary on Prapanna- 
kalpa-valli by Nimbarka. Published by Kiiorldasa. Brindaban, Muttra, 
1915. 

Pratah-smarana-stotra. By Nimbarka. See Stotra-ratnavali, pp. 71-73. 

Prema-bhakti-vivardhini. By HarivySsadova. See l^rl-Nimbarka^tottara- 
4ata-nama-stotra. 

Pra4na-upanii^ad. With^arpkara-bha^yaandDlpikaof^aipkarananda. Ed. by 
the Pandits of the Ananda6rama. Anandadrama Sans. Series, No. 8, 
Poona, 1888-89. 

Puru^ottama I (third after Nimbarka). See Ved&nta-ratna-mafljui?a. 

Puru^ottama II. See Acaryk-oarita. 

Puru^ottamaprasada Vai^nava I, See Sruty-anta-kalpa-valll. See Savi^eea- 
nirvi4e9a-^ri-Kp§(na-stava-raja with commentaries. 

Purui^ttamaprasada Vaisnava II. See: 

1. Adhyatma-sudha-tarangi^. See Ved&nta-karikavali. 

2. Guru-bhakti-mandAkin!. See Laghu-stava-raja-stotra. 

3. l^rl-Mukunda-mahimAkhya-stava. See Stotra-ratnavali. 
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4. iSruty-anta-eura-dnima. See Savi 6 e 9 a-nirvi 6 e^- 6 rI.Kr 9 na. 8 tava.rftja 
with commentaries. 

B&dh&kp^i^n, S. See Indian Philosophy. 

K&dh& 9 ^aka. By Nimbarka. See Laghu-stavavall, pp. 32-34. 

Kahasya-mimaipsa. By Nimbarka. Two parts preserved. See Mantra-rahasya- 
^o^adl and Prapanna-kalpa-valll. 

Ramanuja. See: 

1 . Bhagavad-glta-bha§ya. See Bhagavad>gita with commentaries. 

2. drl-bha^ya. See Brahma-sutras with commentaries. 

3. Vedanta-cUpa. 

4. Vedanta-sara. 

Ratna-prabha. By Govindananda. See Brahma-sutras with commentaries: 
d&riraka-mimamsa-bhasya. 

Sadananda Bha^^acarya. See ^r!-Nimbarkast>ottara-4ata-nama-stotra. 

Sakal&carya-mata-samgraha. Ed. by Ratnagopala Bhatta. Benares Sans. 
Series, No. 133, Benares, 1907. 

S&manya-Vedanta-upani^ad. With the commentary of ^ri Upani^ad-Brahma- 
yogin. Ed, by A. Mahadeva Sastrin. Adyar, Madras, 1921. 

daipkara. See: 

1 . ^arlraka-mlmaipsa-bh&^ya. See Brahma-sutras with commentaries. 

2. daipkara-bha^ya. On the Gaudapada-karika. See Mandukya- 

upani^d. ^ 

3. ^aipkara-bha^ya on the Katha-upanii?ad. See Ka^ha-upani^ad. 

Sarva-dardana-samgraha. By Madhava Acarya. Ed. by Hari Narayana Apte, 
assisted by the Pandits of the Anandairama. AnandaSrama Sans. Series, 
No. 61, Poona, 1906. 

Savide^a-nirvideffa-^rl-Kf^na-stava-r&ja. By Nimbarka, with commentaries. 

1 . ^ruti-siddhanta-manjarl. By Vraje 6 aprasada. Ed. by Ratna Gopala 

9hatta. Chowkhamba Sans. Series, No. 141, Benares, 1908. 

2 . druty-anta-kalpa-valll. By Puru^ottamaprasada Vaisnava I. Ed. by 

Gopala gastrin Nene. Chowkhamba Seuis. Series, Nos. 366, 357 , 
Benares, 1927. 

3. ^ruty-anta-sura-druma. By Puru^ottamaprasada Vai^nava II. By 

Ratna Gop&la Bha^^a. Chowkhamba Sans. Series, No. 136, 
Benares, 1907. 

Siddhanta-kusumaiijali. By HarivySsadeva. See Da6a-61oki with com¬ 
mentaries. ^ 

Siddhanta-ratna. By Baladeva. Published by Syamalala Gosvamin. Calcutta, 
1897-98. 

Siddhanta-ratna. By Nimb&rka. (Also called Da4a-dlokI.) See Dada-41oki 
with commentaries. 

I$ivarka-mapi-dlpik&. By Appayya Dikfita. See Brahma-sutras with com¬ 
mentaries: drlkantha-bha^ya. 
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Skanda-upaiiii^d. See Samanya-Vedanta-upanisad, pp. 508-512. 

I^ri-bha^ya. By Ram&nuja. See Brahma-sutras with commentaries. 
^ri-bha?ya-vartika. Ed. by Ratna Gk>pala Bhatta. Benares Sans. Series, 
No. 123, Benares, 1907. 

I§rlbha^^a. ^ri-Kf^na-fiaranapatti-stotra. See Stotra-ratnavali, pp. 68-70. 
^ri-Govinda-daranagati-stotra. By Kedavaka^mlribhat^a. See Stotra-ratnavali, 
pp. 70-71. 

^rl-Qunipati-vaijayantl. See Stotra-ratnavali, pp. 127-136. 

Srlkan^ha. 6rlkan^ha-bha§ya. See Brahma-sutras with commentaries. 
^rlka]>tba-bha§ya. See Brahma-sutras with commentaries. 

^rl-B^pj^-carana-bhu^ana-stotra. By Anantarama. See Stotra-ratnavali, 

pp.38-61. 

^rl-Kp^na-daranagati-stotra. By ^ribhat^e. See ditto, pp. 66-70. 
^rl-Mukunda-mahimakhya-stava. By Puru^ottamaprasada Vat^nava II. 

See ditto, pp. 61-66. 

^rI-Mukunda-6aranagati-stotra. By Anantarama. See ditto, pp. 66-67. 
^rl-Nimbarka^tottara-data-nama-atotra. By Sadananda Bha^t^carya. With the 
vyakhya “Prema-bhakti-vivardhinl”. By Harivyasadeva. Printed by 
Jayakp^na Dasagupta, Benares, 1925. 

^ri-Nimbarka-maha-raimlndra. By Ki^oridasa. Brindaban, 1916. 
dri-Nimbarkas tan matah ca. By KiSorldasa. Etwah, 1922. 
^ri-Nimbarka-vratotsava-nirnaya. Compiled by Kesava^aranadeva, Muttra, 
1916. 

Srinivasa {the immediate disciple of Nimbdrka), See: 

1. Laghu-stava-raja-stotra. 

2. Vedanta-karikavall. (Also called Adhyatma-karikavall.) 

3. Vedanta-kaustubha. See Brahma-sutras with commentaries. 

Srinivasa (of the school of Ramanuja). See Yatindra-mata-dipika. (Also 
called Yati-pati-mata-dXpika.) 

^ruti-siddh&nta-mahjari. By Vraje^aprasada. See Savide^a-nirvide^a-Srl- 
Kp 9 ]^>a-stava-raja with commentaries. 

Sruty-anta-kalpa-valli. By Puru^ottamaprasada Vai^nava I. See Savi^esa- 
nirvi§e§fa-^rI-Kr 9 na-stava-raja with commentaries. 

^ruty-anta-sura-druma. Puru^ottama Vai^nava II. See ditto. 

Stotra-ratnavali. Compiled by Kalyanada^sa, Muttra, 1926. 

Sub&la-upanisad. See Samanya-Vedanta-upanij^ad, pp. 460-601. 

^ukadeva. See Svadharmampta-sindhu. 

Sundarabha^^a. See: 

1. Dvaitadvaita-siddhanta-setuka. See Brahma-sutras with commen¬ 

taries : Si ddhanta -j ahnavl. 

2. Mantr&rtha-rahasya. See Mantra-rahasya-^oqla^I. 

Sva-dharmadhva-bodha. By Nimbarka. (Manuscript.) Catalogue of Sans. 

MSS. in the Library of India Office, Part IV, 1894, 2486. 
Sva-dharmampta-sindhu. By l^ukadeva. Ed. by phundireja l^astrin. Brinda - 
ban,1924. 
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dvet&dvatara-upani^ad. With ^aipkara-bh&sya, Dipika of ^amkarananda, etc. 
Ed. by the Fai;L(^its of the AnandS^rama. Anandairama Sans. Series, No. 17, 
Poona, 1889-90. 

^yam&nandaiarana. Aoarya-pranamavall. See Laghu-stavavali, pp. 11-13. 

Taittiriya-upani^ad. With ^aipkara-bh^ya and Dipika of ^aipkarananda 
and VidySranya. Ed. by the Pandits of the Anandadrama. Anand- 
a^rama Sans. Series, No. 12, Poona, 1889-90. 

Tattva-praka^ika. By Ke^avaka^mlribhatta. See Bhagavad-gita with com¬ 
mentaries. 

Tattva-siddhanta-bindu. By AnantarSma. Published by Kidoridasa. 
Benares, 1913. 

Upani^adarh samuccayalj (containing thirty-two Upani^ads). Ed. by the 
Pandits of the Anandairama. Anandadrama Sans. Series, No. 29, Poona, 
1895. 

Upani^ads. See: 

1. Aitareya-upani^ad. 

2. Brhadaranyaka-upani^ad. 

3. Brahma-bindu-upani^ad. 

4. Chandogya-upani^ad. 

5. Cdlika-upani^ad. 

6. Gopala-purva-tlipani-upani^ad. 

7. Jabala-upani^ad. 

8. Kal&gni-rudra-upanisad. 

9. Kan^ha-druti-upani^ad. See list B. 

10. Katha-upani^ad. 

11. Kau^Itaki-upani^ad. 

12. Kena-upani^ad. 

13. Maha-upani^ad. 

14. Mah&narayana-upani^ad. 

15. Maitrl-upani^ad. 

16. Mai^cjlukya-upani^ad. 

17. Mudgala-upanisad. 

18. Muktika-upani^d. 

19. Munqlaka-upanifad. 

20. Narayana-upani^iad. 

21. Nfsirpha-purva-tapanl-upani^ad. 

22. Nrsiipha-uttara-tapanl-upani^d. 

23. Praiina-upani^ad. 

24. Skanda-uponi^ad. 

25. Subala-upanii^d. 

26. Svetadvatara-upanisad. 

27. Taittiriya-upani^ad. 

28. Vasudeva-upani^ad. 

V&oaspati Midra. Bh&mati. See Brahma-sutras with commentaries: d&riraka- 
mlm&msa-bhft^ya. 
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VaiscLava-upaaii^da (oontaiaiag seventeen Upanisads). With the oommentary 
of dri-Upani^ad-Brahmayogin. Ed. by A. Mahftdeva iSastrin. Madras, 
1923. 

Vasudeva-upani^ad. See Vaisnava Upanisads, pp. 375-382, 

Ved&nta-dipa. By Ramanuja. Ed. by Bha^tanatha Svd.nim. Benares Sans. 
Series, No. 69, Benares, 1902. 

Vedanta-karikavail (also called Adhyatma-karikavali). By Srinivasa (the 
immediate disciple of Nii^^barka). With the commentary “Adhyatma- 
sudha-taranginl ” by Puru^ottamaprasada Vai^tiava II. Ed. by Devi- 
prasada i^arman Kavi. Ohowkhamba Sans. Series, Nos. 169, 170 and 202, 
Benares, 1913. 

Vedanta-kaustubha. By Srinivasa (the iinmodiate disciple of Nimb5rka). 
See Brahma-sutras with commentaries. 

Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha. By Kesavakasmiribhat^a. Sec Brahma-sutras 
with commentaries. 

Vodanta-paribha^a. By Dharmarajadhvarindra. Ed. by Krsuauatha Nyaya- 
pahcanana. Calcutta, 1930-31. 

Vodanta-parijata-saurabha. By Nimbarka. Sea Brahma-sutras with com¬ 
mentaries. 

Vedanta-ratna-mala. By Anantarama. Published by Kifioridasa. Brindaban, 
Mathura, 1910. 

Vedanta-ratna-manju^a. By Purufottama I. See Da§a-61oki with com- 
mentaries. 

Vedanta-s&ra. By Ramanuja. Ed. by Bhagavata Aoarya. Brindaban, 
Mathura, 1905. 

Vedanta-sara-padya-mala. By Anantarama. See Stotra-ratnavali, pp. 91-96. 

Vidyaranya. See Pahcada^i. 

ViSvacarya. See Pahcadhati-stotra. 

Vrajedaprasada. {^ruti-siddhanta-manjari. See Savi^e^a-nirvisef^a-Sri-Kfsna- 
stava-raja with commentaries. 

Yamuna-stotra. By Kesavaka^miribhatta. See Stotra-ratnavali, pp, 73-76. 

Yatlndra-mata-dipika. (Also called Yati-pati-mata-dipika.) By Srinivasa (of 
the school of Ramanuja). Ed. by Ratna Gopala Bha^^a. Benares Sans. 
Series, No. 133, Benares, 1907. 

Yati-pati-mata-dlpika. See Yatindra-mata-dipika. 

B 

Books consulted in connection with quotations, etc. 

Agni-purapa. Ed. by Rajendralala Mitra. Bibliotheca Indica, No. 65, 3 vols., 
Calcutta, 1873-79. 

Aitareya-ftranyaka. Ed. by A. B. Keith. Anecdota Oxoniensia, Oxford, 
1909. 

Aitareya-br&hma^a. With the oommentary called “ Vedanta-prakada** by 
Sayapa. Ed. by Satyavrata Sama^ramin. Bibliotheca Indica, 4 vols., 
1895-1906. 

19 
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Aitareya-brahmana. Wifch the commentary of Sayana. Ed. by K&4ln&tha 
l§&3trin. Ananda^rama Sans. Series, No. 32, Poona, 1896. 

Amara>ko?a. By Amarasimha. Ed. by Gurunatha Vidyanidhi. Calcutta, 
1906-07. 

Amarasimha. See Amara-ko^a. 

Apastamba-dharma-sutra. Ed. by Georg Btthler. Part I, Bombay, 1868. 
Apastamba-Srauta-sutra. With the commentary of Rudradatta. Ed. by 
Richard Garbe. 3 vols.. Bibliotheca Indica, No. 92, Calcutta, 1882-1902. 
A ranyakas. See: 

1. Aitareya-aranyaka. 

2. Taittiriya-aranyaka. * 

Asvalayana-grhya-sutra. With Haradatta’s commentary. Ed. by T. Ganapati 
Gastrin. Trivandrum Sans. Series, No. 78, Trivandrum, 1923. 
Atharva-veda-aamhita. Ed. by R. Roth and W. D. Whitney. Berlin, 1924. 
Atri-smfti. See Smftin&m samuccayah, pp. 28-34. 

Aufrecht, Theodore. See Oatalogus Catalogorura. 

Badarayana. Brahma-sutras. See list A. 

B3.la-manorama. See Siddhanta-kaumudi. 

Barnett, L. D. See Supplementary Catalogue of the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit 
Books in the Library of the British Museum, A. 

Bhagavad-gItA. See list A. 

BhAgavata-puraiia. With the tika called “Bhavartha-dlpika**. By ^rldhara 
Svamin. Ed. by PanCanana Tarkaratna. Calcutta, 1906-09. 

Bhandarkar, R, G. See Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
Bombay Presidency during the years 1884-87. 

Bhat^oji Dlk^ita. See Siddhanta-kaumudi. 

Bhima Acarya Jh&lakikara. See Nyaya-ko^a or Dictionary of the technical 
terms of the NySya Philosophy. 

Bloomfield, Maurice. See Vedic Concordance, A. 

Br&hmanas. See: 

1. Aitareya-brahmana. 

2. Kau^itaki-brahmana. (Also called Saipkhayana-brahmana.) 

3. Paftca-virn^a-brahmana. See Tan(jlya-maha-brahmana. 

4. ^Amkhayana-brahmana. See Kau^ltaki-brahmana. 

6. ^atapatha-brAhma^a., 

6. Taittirlya-brAhmana. 

7. Tant^ya-mahA-brAhmana. (Also called Panoa-vini4a-brAhmana.) 
Brahma-sutras of BAdarayana. See list A. 

Brahma-vaivarta-purAna. Ed. by Jivananda VidyAsagara. 2 vols., Calcutta, 
1886. 

Brahma-vaivarta-purAna. Ed. by Paficanana Tarkaratna. Calcutta, 1906-06. 
CandrikA. By NArAyai^tlrtha. See SAmkhya-kArikA. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit Mcuiuscripts in the Eibrary of the India Office. Part IV* 
By Ernest Windsioh and Julius Eggeling. London, 1894. 

IQB 
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Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of the North-West 
Provinces, A. Compiled by order of Government, N.W.P. Part I. 
Benares, 1874. 

Catalogues. See: 

1. Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the India Office. 

2. Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of the North- 

West Provinces, A. 

3. Catalogue Catalogorum. 

4. List of Sanskrit Manuscripts discovered in Oudh during the year 1877. 
6. Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency during the years 1884-87. By R. G. Bhandarkar. 

6. Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presi¬ 

dency during the years 1891-96. By Abaji Visnu Kathavate. 

7. Supplementary Catalogue of the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Books 

in the Library of the British Museum, A. 

Catalogue Catalogorum. An alphabetical register of Sanskrit works and authors. 

By Theodore Aufrecht. 3 parts, Leipzig, 1891-1903. 
Ghandoga-mantra-brahmana. (Also called Chandogya-mantra-brahmana, Sama- 
veda-mantra-brahmana, and Mantra-brahmana.) Ed. by Jivananda 
Vidyasagara Bhattacarya. Calcutta, 1873. 

Chronological Tablets containing corresponding dates of different areas used 
in India. By Girisa Candra Tarkalankara. Calcutta, 1883. 

Collection of the Oriental Works, A. Ed. by Ramayana Tarkaratna. Published 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Now Series, No. 249, Calcutta, 1873. 
Concordance to the principal Upanisads and Bhagavad-gitft, A. See Upanisad- 
vakya-ko^a. 

Concordances. See: 

1. Concordance to the principal Upanisads and Bhagavad-gita, A. See 

Upani^ad-vSkya-ko^a. 

2. Vedic Concordance, A. See also Index. 

Dak^a-smri^i. See Smrtinaip samuooayah, pp. 72-84. 

Dardana-sutras. See Sutras—Dardana. 

Da4a-41okl. By Nimb§.rka. See list A. 

Devaprasada. See List of Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

Dharma-^astra. Text containing Yajnavalkya-smrti, etc. Vol. I, Part I. 

Ed. by Manmatha Nath Dutt. Calcutta, 1908. 

Dictionary of the technical terms of the Nyaya Philosophy. See Nyaya-ko^a. 
Dictionaries. See; 

1. Amara-ko^. 

2. Nyaya-ko^a. 

3. Sanskrit-English Dictionary, A. By A. Monier-Williams. 2nd Ed., 

Oxford, 1899. 

Dharma-sutras. See Sutras—Dharma. 

Biggeling, Julius. See Windsich, Ernest and Eggeling, Julius. 
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GaudUipada. Gaudapada-bh&^ya on the Samkhya-karika. See Saipkhya. 
k&rik&. 

Gautama-dharma-iS&stra. Ed. by Adolf Friedrich Stenzler. London, 1876. 

Gfhya-sutras. See Sutras—Grhya, 

Hira^yake4i-drauta-sutra. See SatyaaadhaArauta-Hutra. 

Hari-vamda. See Mah&bharata. 

Index to the names in the MahabhArata. By the late S. Sbrensen. London, 
1904. 

Indexes. See: 

1. Index to the nanies in the Mahabhirata. 

2. Vedio Index of Names and Subjects. See also Concordance, 

I6varak}^na. See Samkhya-karika. 

Jacob, G. A. See: 

1. Laukika-ny ay anj ali. 

2. Upani^ad-vakya-kosa. 

Jaimini. See Mimamaa-sutras. 

Kan&da. See Vaide^ika-sutras. 

Kan^^ha-^ruti-upani^ad. See Collection of Oriental Works, A, pp, 281-294. 

Kathaka-sarphita. Ed. by Leopold von SchrSder. Leipzig, 1900. 

Kathavate, Abaji Visnu. See Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Bombay Presidency during the years 1891-96. 

Kau^Itaki-brahmapa. (Also called Saipldiayana-brAhmana.) Ed. by Gulab. 
rayu Vajesamkara. Anandadrama Sans. Series, No. 66, Poona, 1911. 

Keith, A. B. See Macdonell, A. A. and Keith, A. B. 

KuUukabhat^a. Manv-artha-muktavali. See Manu-sm^ti. 

Kurma-purapa. Ed. by NUamani Mukhopadhyaya. Bibliotheca Indica, No. 16, 
Calcutta, 1890. 

Laukika-nyayahjali. By G. A. Jacob. 3 parts, Bombay, 1900-04. 

List of Sanskrit Manuscripts discovered in Oudh during the year 1877. Prepared 
by Devi Prasada. Allahabad, 1878. 

Macdonell, A. A. and Keith, A. B. See Vedic Index of Names and Subjects. 

Mahabharata (including Hari-vaip§a). Ed. by the learned Panc^its attached to 
the establishment of the Education Committee. Published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. % vols., Calcutta, 1834-39. 

. Do. With the t'lka of Nilakan^ha. Ed. by Pahoanana Tarkaratna 
Bha^tacarya. 2 parts. Vaiigavasi Press, Calcutta, 1908-09, 2nd ed. 

Do. With the tlka of Nilakan^ha. 6 vols., Bombay, 1878. 

Maitrayapl-sanihit&. Ed. by Leopold von Schroder. Leipzig, 1881. 

Manu-smfti. With the commentary called *'Manv-artha-mukt&vall** by 
Kullukabhat^a. Ed. by V&sudeva barman. Bombay, 1929, 8th Ed, 

Manv-artha-muktAvall. By Kullukabhatta. See Manu-sm^ti, 
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Mlmaipsa-sutras of Jaimini. With tlio commentary of Sahara Svamin. Ed, by 
Mahesh Chandra Nyayaratna. 2 vol«.. Bibliotheca Indica, No. 46, 
Calcutta, 1873-89. 

Monier-Williams, Monier. See Sanskrit-English Dictionary, A. 

Narayanatirtha. Cemdrika. See Samkhya-k&rik^. 

Nimb&rka. Dada-dloki. See list A. 

Nyaya-ko^a or Dictionary of the teclmical terms of the Nyaya Philosophy. By 
Bhima Acarya Jhalakikara. 3rd Ed. Revised and re-edited by Vasudeva 
Sastrin Abhayankara. Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, 1928. 


Panini. Panini-sutras. See Siddhanta-kaumudf. 
Pataiijali. See Yoga-sutras. 

Pur anas. See: 


1. Bh&gavata-purana. 

2. Brahma-vaivarta-purana. 

3. Kurma-purana. 

4. Vi^nu-purana. 


Purva-mimamsa-sutras. See Mimftinsa-sutras. 


Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Bombay Presidency during 
the years 1884-87. By R. G. Bhandarkar. Bombay, 1894. 

Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in tho Bombay Presidency during 
the years 1891-95. By Abaji Visnu Kathavate, Bombay, 1901. 
Rg-veda-samhita. Pada text. Ed. by F. Max Muller. London, 1873. 

l^abara Svamin. Sahara-bha^ya. See Mlmaipsa-sutras. 

Samhitas—Vedas. See: 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Atharva-veda-saiphita. 
9 g-v 0 da-saiphita. 
Kathaka-samhita. 
Maitrayani-samliita. 
Taittiriya-samhita. 
Vajasaneyi-samhita. 


(Yaj iir-veda - sam h i t a.) 


Saiphitas—Smytis. See Sm^tis. 

Saipkara Mi^ra. Commentary on the Vaidesika-sutras. See Vai^e^ika-sutras. 

Sarnkhya-karika. By ISvarakf^na. With Gaudapada’s commentary and an 
exposition called “Candrika” by Narayanatirtha. Ed. by Becanarama 
Tripathin. Benares Sans. Series, No. 9, Benares, 1883. 

^aiikhyayana-brahmana. See Kaufiitaki-brahmana. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary, A. By Monier Williams. 2nd Ed., Oxford, 1899. 

^atapatha-brahmana. Ed. by Albrecht Weber. Berlin and London, 1866. 

Saty&s&dha-drauta-sutras. (Also called “Hirapyakedi-i^rauta-sutras.) With the 
commentary called “Jyotsna” by Gopin&thabha^ta* Ed. by KftdInAtha 
Gastrin Aga6o. Vol. 2. Anandairama Sans. Series, No. 63, Poona, 1898. 
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Siddh&nta-kaumudl. By Bha^toji DIksita, commentary on the Pfti^ini-sutras. 
With the commentary **B&la-manorama’* by Vasudeva Dlki^ita. 2 vols. 
Ed. by S. Candra^ekhara ^astrigal. Trichinopoly, 1910-11. 

Sm|*tlnaip samuccayab (containing 27 smrtis, viz. Atri-smfti, Daksa-smrti, 
Vadi 9 ^ha>smrti, etc.). Ed. by the Pandits of the AnandAdrama. Anand- 
adrama Sans. Series, No. 48, Bombay, 1905. 

Sm^tis. See: 

1. Atri-smfti. See Smftinaip samuccayab» pp. 28-34. 

2. Dak^a-smffci. See ditto, pp. 72-89. 

3. Gautama-sm^ti. See Gautama-dharma-dastra. 

4. Manu-sm|*ti. 

5. Vaii^tha-srapti. See Smytinam samuccayab, pp. 187-235. 

6. Yajhavalkya-smyti. See Dharma-^astras. Text, pp. 1-89. 

Sdrensen, S. See Index to the Names of the MahabhArata. 

Supplementary Catalogue of the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Books in the Library 
of the British Museum. Acquired during the years 1906-28. Compiled 
by Dr. L. D. Barnett. London, 1928. 

Sutras—Dardanas. See: 

1. Brahma-sutras of BadarAyana. See list A. 

2. Purva-mimarpsA-sutras of Jaimini. See MimAmsa-sutras. 

3. SArpkhya-sutras of Kapila. 

4. Yoga-sutras of Patanjali. 

5. Vaide^ika-sutras of Kan Ada. 

Sutras—Dharma. See Apastamba-dharma-sutra. 

Sutras—Gyhya. See A§valAyana-gyhya-sutra. 

Sutras—Srauta. See: 

1. Apastamba-drauta-sutra. 

2. HiranyakeSi-6rauta-sutra. See SatyA^A^Jha-Srauta-sutra. 

3. SatyAgAdha4rauta-sutra. (Also called Hiranyake4i4rauta-sutra.) 

Taittiriya-Aranyaka. With the commentary of SAyana. Ed. by Babu Sastrin 
Phadke. AnandaArarna Sans. Series, No. 36, Poona, 1897. 

Taittiriya-brAhmana. With the commentary “ VedAnta-praka^” by ^Ayana. 
Ed. by RAjendralAla Mitra, Bibliotheca Indioa, No. 31, 3 vols., Calcutta, 
1869-90. 

Taittirlya-saiphitA. Transliterated in roman characters. Ed. by Albrecht 
Weber. Indische Studien Series, Nos, 11 and 12, 2 vols, Leipzig, 1871-72. 

TAn<Jya-mahA-brAhmana. (Also called Pafica-viip6a-brAhmana.) With the 
commentary of SAyana. Ed. by Anandacandra Vidyavagl^a. Biblio¬ 
theca Indica, No. 62, 2 vols., Calcutta, 1870-74. 


Upani^ads. See list A. 

Upani 9 ad-vAkya-ko 9 a, or Concordance to the principal Upani^ads and Bhagavad- 
gita, A. By G. A. Jacob. Bombay, 1891. 
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VAjasaneyi-saiiihita. With the commentary of Mahidhara. Ed. by Albrecht 
Weber. Berlin and London, 1862. 

Vaide^iika-sutras of Kanada. With the commentary of Saipkara Mi6ra. Ed. by 
Jayanarayana Tarka{>ahcanana. Bibliotheca Indioa, New Series, 
Calcutta, 1861. 

Vadi 9 ^ha- 8 mrti. See Smftlnaip samuccayah, pp. 181-236. 

Vasudeva Dlk^ita. Bala-manorama. See Siddhanta-kaumudl. 

Vedio Concordance, A. By Maurice Bloomfield. Harvard Oriental Series, 
No. 10, Harvard, 1906. 

Vedio Index of Names and Subjects. By A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith. 
2 yols., London, 1912. 

Vi^nu-purana. With the commentary “Sva-prakada” by Sridhara SvAmin. 
Ed. by Jivananda VidyAsagara Bha^^carya. Calcutta, 1882. 

Windisoh, Ernest. See Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of 
India Office. 

Yajftavalkya-srafti. See Dharma4astra. Text, pp. 1-89. 

Yoga-sutras of Pataftjali. With the of Vacaspati Mi6ra and bha^ya of 
Vyasa. Ed. by Kashinatha Sastrin Agase. Anandairama Sans. Series, 
No. 47, Poona, 1904. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED 


A.C. 

A.K. 

A.S. 

A.S.T. 

A.Sm. 

Agni. 

Ait. 

Ait.Ar. 

Air.Br. 

Ap.D.S. 

Ap.S.S. 

As.a.S. 

Athar.V. 


Aoarya-carita. 

Amara-ko^a. 
Audumbara-samhit^. 
Adhyatma-sudha-taranginl. 
Atri-smrti. 

Agni-purana. 

Ai t areya -upanisad. 
Aitareya-ftranyaka. 
Aitareya-brahmana. 
Apaatamba-dharma-sutra. 
Apastamba-drauta-sutra. 
A^valayana-grhya-sutra. 
Atharva-veda-saiphita. 


B. 

B.M. 

B.M.C. 

B.M.G. 

Bh. 

Bh.B. 

Bh.P, 

Bha.P. 

Br.Su. 

Br.V.P. 

Brahma B. 

Brh. 


Quoted by Baladeva. 

BMa-manorama. 

British Museum Catalogue. 

Bhakta-m&la. 

Quoted by Bhaskara. 

Bhaskara’s Commentary on the Brahma-sutras, 
Bhavi^ya-purana. 

Bhagavata-purana. 

Brahma-sutra. 

B rahraa - vai vart a -x> urana. 
Brahma-bindu-upani^ad. 

B fhadaranyaka-upanii^d. 


C.M.B. 

C.S.S. 

O.U. 


Cat.Cat. 

Ohand. 

Cul. 


Chandoga*mantra-brahmana. 

Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series. 

A Concordance to the principal Upani^ads and 
Bhagavad-gita. 

. . Catalogue Catalogorum. 

.. Chandogya-upani^ad. 

^. Culika-upani^ad. 


D.P. 

D.S. 

D.Sm. 


Dlk^ft-tattva-praka^a. 

Dada-dlokl. 

Dak^-sm^ti. 


a.B. 

G.D.S. 

G.K. 


Govinda-bha^ya. 

Gautama-dharma-dastra. 

Gau4ap&da-k&rika. 
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G.M. 

Guru-bhakti-mandakin!. 

G.P. 

.. Gopala-pe^idhati. 

G.P.T. 

.. Gopala>purva>tapani>upaiii^ad. 

Gita. 

.. Bhagavad-gitA. 

Hari V. 

Hari-vam4a. 

I.O.C. 

India Office Catalogue. 

I.P. 

Indian Philosophj’', Vol. 2. 

Isa. 

. . Ida-upanisad. 

Jabala. 

Jabala-upanii^d. 

K.D. 

Krama-dipika. 

K.F. 

.. Kurma-purana. 

K.R. 

. . Kalagni-rudra-upanisad. 

K.S.S. 

.. Kasi Sanskrit Series. 

K.V.S. 

.. Katyayana-vartika-sutra. 

Katha. 

.. Katha-upanifad. 

Kath. Sam. .. 

Kathaka-saiphita. 

Kaus. 

Kaufitaki‘Upanisad. 

Kena. 

.. Kena>upanifad. 

L.M. 

Laghu-manjuj?a. 

L.N. 

Laukika-ny ay ah j ali. 

L.S. 

. . Laghii-stava>raja>Htotram. 

L.S.V. 

Laghu-stavavali. 

M.R. 

.. Mantrartha-rahasya. 

M.R.S. 

.. Mantra-rahasya-^odadl. 

M.Sam. 

.. Maitrayani-samhita. 

M.W. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 

Maha. 

. . Mahabharata, Asiatic Society edition. 

Maha. Up. .. 

Maha-upanisad. 

Mahanar. 

.. Mahanarayana>upani^d. 

Maitri. 

.. Maitrl-upani^d. 

Mand. 

.. Mandukya-upani^d. 

Manu. 

. . Manu-saiphita. 

Mudg. 

.. Mudgala-upanisad. 

Mukti. 

.. Muktika-upani^ad. 

Mund. 

Mundaka-upani^d. 

Nar. 

.. Narayana-upanisad. 

N.B. 

.. Number of sutras according to Nimbarka*s com¬ 
mentary. 

Nr.Pur. 

.. Nfsixpha-purva-tapani-upani^ad. 

Nr.Ut. 

.. N^simha-uttara-tapani-upani^ad. 
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N.W.P. .. ,. A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Private 

Libraries of the North-West Provinces. 


Oudh. Mss. .. List of Sanskrit Manuscripts discovered in Oudh. 


P.K. 

P.R. 

P.S.M. 

Pan. 

Prasna. 

Pu.Mi.Su. 


Prapanna-kalpa-vallf. 
Prameya-ratnavali. 
Prapanna-sura-taru-manjarl. 
Panini-sutra. 
Pradna-upani^d. 
Purva-mim&nisa^sutra. 


R. 

Rep. Bh. 
Rep. Kath. 
Rg. V. 


Quoted by Ramanuja. 
Report on the Search for 
the Bombay Presidency. 
Report on the Search for 
the Bombay Presidency. 
9g’Veda-8aiphita. 


Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
(Bhandarkar.) 

Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
(Kathavate.) 


•s. 

S.A.M. 

S.B. 


S.J. 

S.K. 

S.N. 

S.N.K.S. . 
S.N.K. 
S.N.V.N. . 
8 .R. 

S.S. 

s.s. 

Sab. B. 

Sam. Ka. 
Sam. Su. 

Sat. Br. 

Sat. S. S. . 
Sd. K. 

Sd.R. 

SK. 

SK. B. 
Skanda. 

Sri. B. 

Sv. S. 

Svadhar. MS. 
Svet. 

Subala. 


Quoted by ^aipkara. 

. ^uklAcarya-mata-saipgraha. 

. ^amkara’s commentary on the Brahma-sutras, 
ICasi Sans. Series. 

. jBiddh&nta-j&hnavI. 

. ^ruty-anta-kalpa-valll. 

. ^rl-Nimb&rkacaryas tan niatah ca. 

. SaviSe^a-nirvi^e^a-^ri-Kr^na-stava-raja. 

. ^rl-Nimbarka-maha-munindra. 

. ^rl-Nimb&rka-vratotsava-nirnava. 

. Stotra-ratnSvali. 

. Sruty-anta-sura-druma. 

. Siddhanta-setuka. 

. Sahara’s commentary on the Purva-mlmamsa-siitra. 
. Saipkhya-karika. 

. Saipkhya-sutras. 

. datapatha^brahmaria. 

. Satyasadha-Srauta-sutra. 

. Siddhanta-kaumudl. 

. Siddlianta-ratna. By Baladeva. 

T Quoted by 6rikan^ha. 

. Srlkan^ha’s commentary on the Brahma-sutras. 
Skanda-upani^ad. 

I^rl-bha§iya. Madras edition. 
Sva-dharmamfta-sindhu. 

. Sva-dharmadhva-bodha. Manuscript. 

S vet&d vatara-upani^d. 

Sub&la-upanii^d. 
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T.P. 

.. Tattva-prak&§ika. 

Tait. 

.. Taittirlya-upani^ad. 

Tait. Ar. 

.. Taittirlya-aranyaka. 

Tait. Br. 

.. Taittiiiya-brahmana. 

Tait. Sam, .. 

.. Taittirlya*saiphit&. 

Tand. Br. .. 

.. Tandya-maha-brahmana. 

V.C. 

A Vedic Concordance. 

V.D. 

Vedanta-dipa. 

V.K. 

.. Vedanta-kaustubha. 

V.K.P. 

.. Vedanta-kaustubha-prabha. 

V.K.V. 

Vodanta-karikavalT. 

V.M. 

Ved&nta-ratna-m&la. 

V.P. 

.. Visnu-purana. 

V.P.S. 

.. Vedanta-p&rijata-saurabha. 

V.R.M. 

.. Vedanta-ratna-maiiju^a. 

V.S. 

.. Vedanta-sara. 

V.^. 

Vadi^tha-smfti. 

V.Su. 

.. Vaidesika-sutras. 

Vasu. 

., Vasudeva-upani^ad. 

Ved. In. 

.. Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 

Ved. Pari. .. 

.. Vedanta-paribh&si,. 

Vj. S. 

.. Vajasaneya-8amhit&. 

Y.S. 

Yoga-sutra. 

Y.M.D. 

Yatlndra-mata-dlpikA. 

Yaj.Sm. .. 

Yajnavalkya-smrti. 


Calcutta t-^Published by the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1 Park Street, 
and Printed by Q. E. Binghenn, Baptist Mission Press, 

41a Lower Circular Road. 
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Abheda-v&da, criticism of, III. 173. 

Abheda and Bheda Vakyas, recon¬ 
ciliation of, m. 99. 

Abhipratixin, K^atriya, I. 199. 

Acit, three kinds of. III. 87; Baladeva’s 
doctrine of, III. 228; views of 
Nimbarka contrasted with those of 
Bhaskara on. III. 192. 

Action, knowledge being a subsidiary 
element of, II. 715. 

Adhvaryu, meaning of, I. 77 fn. 

Adhvaryu, II. 624. 

Adhyatma-sudhatarahginI, a work of 
Purusottamaprasada II, III. 174. 

Adhyasa, doctrine of, I. 443. 

Adhyasa-vada, criticism of. III. 136. 

Adhyasa-vada, Purugottamaprasada’s 
criticism of, III. 163. 

Adhyasa-vada, criticism of. III. 144. 

Aditi, the mother of gods, III. 276. 

Advaita doctrine of T^vara, criticism 
of, III. 166. 

.4dvaita-vada, Nimbarka flourishing 
during an age of, III. 9. 

Advaita view, criticism of, III. 163. 

Advaita view of mok^a, criticism of, 
III. 130. 

Advaita view of the jagat, criticism of, 
III. 127. 

Advaita view, Pm-u^ottamaprasada’s 
criticism of. III. 176. 

Adysta (the unseen principle) ultimate 
cause of difference among souls, I, 
446ff. 

Agni, sacrifices of animals to, II, 603. 

Agni-hotra, II. 619. 

Agni-rahasya, title, I. 76 fn. 

Air, origin of, I. 396f.; one of the five 
elements first created by God, 
m. 93. 

Ait€u:eya, II. 668. 

Aitihya-tattva-raddhanta, a work of 
Nimb&rka, III. 12. 

Ajatc^atru (King), dialogue between 
B&laki and, I. 242£f. 

Ajn&na, having no substratum, III. 
146; having no object and existence, 
III. 149. 

Akartytva-v&da, criticism of. III. 127. 

Ak^ara-vidya, III. 701. 

Aki^ya-tytiy&-vrata, III. 274. 

Anantar&ma, III. 178. 

Afiga-nyasa, III. 267. 

( 


Animals, killing of sacrificial animals 
beneficial to themselves, II. 603. 
Aniruddha, origin of, I. 383; reference 
to. III. 76. 

An4iha, meaning forbidden deeds, II. 
490. 

Anirvacanlya, outside the sphere of all 
pramanas. III. 177. 

Anuy&ja, II. 716. 
Anyathabhedanupapatti, II. 665. 
Aprakyta, meaning and nature of, 1. 
14ff.; a kind of the non-sentient dif¬ 
ferent from prakyti and kaia. III. 69. 
Aprameyatva-vada, criticism of, III. 
78. 

Apurva-vidhi, meaning of, I. 10 fn. 
Aruna, acc. to one account the father’s 
name of Nimbarka, III. 2. 
Asampradayikas, one kind of Vaisnava, 
III. 266. 

Asatkaryavada, doctrine of, I. 288f. 
Atoms, doctrine of causality of, 1. 
338f.; four kinds of, 1.339; non¬ 
activity of, 1.341ff.; relation of 
inherence between, I. 343f.; non¬ 
eternity of, I. 345f.; colour, etc. of, 
1. 346f.; qualities of, I. 346f. 
Atomism, refutation of the doctrine of, 
I. 313f. 

Atyanta-bheda-vada, criticism of, III. 
173. 

Audulomi, teacher, individual soul 
denoting Brahman acc. to, I. 254f.; 
suggesting the performance of the 
subsidiary parts of sacrifice by the 
officiating priest, II. 767. 

Aupadhika, acc. to Bh^kara difierenco 
of the soul from Brahman as such, 
III. 189. 

Avaccheda-vada, criticism of. III. 86, 
126. 

Avakirni-pa4u, II. 761. 

Avataras, various kinds of, III. 77. 
Avedavataras, II. 613. 

Acarya-carita, a work of Anantarama, 
III. 179. 

Acaryapada, the father’s name of 
Srinivasa, III. 67. 

Aditya, III. 89. 

Anandcunaya-vidyli, II. 701. 

Aruni, 111. 3. See also Jayanteya, 
Haripriya, Havirdhana, and SucI^- 
dana. 
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A^maratha, sckge, view of, I. 138; 
individual aoul denoting Brahman 
acc. to, I. 263f.; in. 6 . 

Atharva^. two kinds of knowledge 
mentioned in, I. 128. 

Atreya, the teacher, II. 766. 

Bahvpca, meaning of, I. 77. 

Baladeva, interpretation of‘Gati’ acc. 
to, I. 62; enquiry into Brahman 
according to, I. 21; nature of creator 
according to, I. 46, 47, 49. 

Bauddha, m. 42. 

Badarayana, possibility of Brahma 
worship by gods considered by, I. 
179f.; reference to, II. 674. 

BAdari, teacher, view of, I. 139. 

B&darl-AArama, III. 7. 

B&laki, sage, dialogue between Ajata- 
datm and, I. 242. 

Bhaktas, kinds of. III. 242. 

Bhakti, nature and pre-requisites of, 
III. 233; modes and kinds of. III. 
238; SAdhanarupika, UI. 102; phala- 
rupA, III. 102. 

Bhakti-yoga, III. 102. 

BhAkta and ‘ AbhAkta ’ explanations of, 
I. 408. 

BhAskara, enquiry into Brahman ac¬ 
cording to, I. 19; II. 491; II. 610. 

BhedAbheda doctrine, NimbArka the 
first systematic propounder of, III. 6. 

Bhuman, meaning of, I. 161. 

Bhuma-vidyA, II. 701. 

Bhur-loka, occupying a space of fifty 
Koti Yojanas, III. 92. 

Bhuvar-loka, inhabited by perfected 
souls. III. 92. 

Bliss, Brahman with relation to, I, 64. 

Body, eeirthly nature and worthless¬ 
ness of, I. 472. 

Brahmacarya, meaning of, I. 118. 

Brahmaloka, attainment of, I. 160; 
going of individual souls to, I. 167. 

Brahma-mImAmsA, I. 19. 

Brahman—difference between indivi¬ 
dual soul and, I. 61ff., 91ff.; .desire 
of, I. 60, 62ff.; free from dependence, 
I. 62ff.; individual soul unites with 
bliss in, I. 64ff.; qualities of, I. 67ff.; 
difference between Vdffa and, I. 69 
fn.; ether referred as, I. 7 If.; as that 
which consists of, I. 91ff.; appro¬ 
priateness of attributes of, I. 96ff.; 
designation of object and agent with 
reference to, 1.97f.; celebrity of 
teaching regarding, I. 9Iff.; different 
words denoting in^vidual soul and, 
I. 98; SmjTti text on difference bet¬ 
ween individual soul and, 1.99f.; 


individual soul contrblled by, I. 
334f.; abode of, I. 113f.; same as 
plecusure, I. 114ff.; path of wor¬ 
shipper of, I. li6n.; difference 
between sphere of matter and that of, 
I. 120; individual soul’s entrance 
into, I. 60f.; reeksons for enquiry 
into, I. 6 fn.; as that which consists 
of bliss, I. 64ff.; difference between 
Pralqrti and, 1.126; invisibility of, 
I. 127ff.; imperishability of, I. 128f.; 
VedAnta-pArijAta-Saurabha on cha¬ 
racteristics of, I. 22ff.; as inner con¬ 
troller, I. 121ff.; as object of medita¬ 
tion, I. lOOff.; abode of, I. lOOff.; 
attributes and difference of, I. 130; 
form of, I. 131; VaiAvAnara an 
epithet of, I. 132ff.; doctrine of 
causality of, I. 267ff., 307ff.; origin 
of, I.22ff.; consideration of works of 
individual souls by, 1.319ff.; ap¬ 
propriateness of all attributes of, 
I. 322f.; transformation of, I. 305ff.; 
independent of actions of individual 
soul, I. 439ff.; as material cause of 
ether, 1.394; as becoming the 
‘enjoyer’, I. 286ff.; transformation 
of, 1.261ff.; relation between in¬ 
dividual soul and, I. 85ff.; 297ff.; as 
source of beings, I. 263; as object 
to be seen, I. 251f.; concordance of 
scriptures with regard to, I. 3Iff.; 
requisite qualities for enquiry into, 
I. 6f.; sense-organs of, I. 316f,; rela¬ 
tion between universe and, I. 372f.; 
difference between individual soul 
and, I. 436ff.; creator of names and 
forms, 1.47Iff.; concordance of 
scriptural texts with regard to, I. 
251 f.; Atharvanika conception of, 
1.436; non-separation of universe 
from, I. 392f.; doctrine of causality 
of, 1.326ff.; difference between 
individual soul and, I. 208, 224, 247; 
as limitary support, I. 167; nature 
of, I. 1; non-origination of, I. 397f.; 
desire of creation of, I. 304, 400; 
knowledge and kind in relation to, 
I. 404; concordance of Vedas and 
Vedantas with regard to, 1.264; 
non-difference between world and, 
I. 297; Vital-breath as referred as, 
1.73; designation of, 1.206; as 
‘person within*, I. Ill; universality 
of knowing, I. 61; relation between 
elements and, I. 389, 404; resolution 
of, 1.260; as ‘Eater*, I. 106; re¬ 
membrance of, I. 139; dependence of 
PradhAna on, 1.218; cause of 
universe, I. 6, 60, 91 ; as cause of 
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bliss of individual soul, 1.58; 
scriptural support of causality of, 

I. 62; difterence between individual 
soul and, I. 247; as material cause 
and efficient cause, I. 267, 268, 274; 
referred as, ‘Unborn One*, I. 228; 
three-fold meditation on, I. 87; 
same as Tdvara, I. 27; same as self, 
I. 8; knowledge of, 1.6s enquiry 
into, I. 1; as the plenty of, I. 160; 
manifestations of, I. 138; as an 
object to be approached by the freed, 
I. 146; Smfti texts with reference to, 
I. 266; as‘what is measured*, I. 176; 
as ‘small* (ether), I. 163; ‘non¬ 
existent* refers to, I. 239f.; an 
‘object which one sees*, I. 169; light 
referred as, I. 74; same as Kf§na, 
1 .8; pre-requisites to the enquiry 
into, I. 19; meaning of, I. 1, 16; 
source of, I. 27; distinction between 
individual soul and, I. 419; absence 
of external implements in, I. 302; 
command of, I. 168; identification of, 

l. 140; creation of, 1.304, 318; 
omnipotence of, 1.316; ultimate 
cause of universe, I. 237; worshm 
of, I. 179; as the imperishable, I. 
160; difference between individual 
soul and, I. 149; as support of 
heaven, earth and so on, I. 143; 
immediate place of deep sleep, II. 
618; both savi^e^ and nirviSe^ia, 

II. 624; possessed of difference, 
devoid of difference, II. 624; NirS- 
k&ra-up&sana of, II. 627; possessed 
of two-fold characteristics, II. 629, 
640, 632; two forms of, n. 642; 
incessant repetition of the Sadhanas 
resulting in the direct vision of, II. 
647; a relation of natural difference 
non-difference between the soul and, 
H. 566; an absolute non-difference 
between individual soul and, II. 666; 
no equal and no superior of, II. 
668 ; ‘ all-pervasivenesa* of, II. 669; 
eight attributes of, II. 662; freed 
soul attaining distinctionless form 
of, II. 668; people deviating from 
their stages of life not entitled to the 
knowledge of, II. 764; attaining Him 
by a knower dying at night, II. 831; 
sole cause of creation, maintenance 
and destruction of the universe, 

m. 18; both the material and effi¬ 
cient cause of the universe. III. 18; 
doctrine of causality of. III. 19; 
both transcendent and immanent, 

III. 19, 24; cause of the universe and 
its soul, ni. <23; nature and qualities 


of. III. 71; forms and manifestations 
of, HI. 76; knowledge through scrip¬ 
ture alone. III. 110; criticism of the 
Advaita views of. III. 124; unlike 
Ramanuja, Nimb&rka identifying it 
with Kj^na, III. 180; Karana-rupa 
and Karya-rupa of, III. 183; wor¬ 
shipped, as a formless and distinc¬ 
tionless entity. III. 186; essential 
nature, attributes, and powers of, 
III. 216; forms and manifestations 
of, m. 220. 

Brahmana-mendicant, II. 488. 

Brahma-sutras, interpretation of, II. 
476. 

Brahma-vidyS, exclusion of budras 
from, I. 194; rights of gods in, I. 190. 

Brahma-vaivarta-purSipa, III. 14. 

Brahma, legend regarding the name 
‘Nimbarka’ given by. III. 4. 

Brahmanda, proof of endlessness of, 
III. 9l 

Buddhi, absence of agentship of, I. 430. 

Buddhism, refutation of views of, 
I. 348; doctrine of aggregation in, 
I. 348; doctrine of causality accord¬ 
ing to, I. 348; four schools of, I. 349; 
doctrine of momentariness in, I. 361, 
363, 366; doctrine of destruction in, 

I. 366; salvation according to, I. 368; 
four-fold truths in, I. 368. 

Bj-hadaranyaka, 11.607; 11.642; II. 
647. 

Brhadara^yaka Upanisad, self accord¬ 
ing to, I. 8. 

Caitraratha, K^atriya, I. 198f. 

CandrUyana, penance practised in 
seeing a fallen Brahmana, II. 764. 

Carana—meaning not work lent con¬ 
duct; designation in the Veda of; 
metaphorical connotation of work; 
meaning good and bad deeds; 

II. 487. 

Cause—difference between effect and, 
I. 326 fn.; relation between effect 
and, I. 326 fn.; conception of, I. 26; 
discourse on two souls entering into, 
I. 107ff. 

Cakrayana, teaching of, I. 73f. 

Carvakas, regarding the relation bet¬ 
ween the soul and the body the 
view of the, II. 692. 

CS-turmasya, sacrifice, I. 6, 36. 

Chandogya, II. 626; meaning of, I. 
77 fn. 

Oit, nature, size and kind of. III. 78; 
views of Nimbarka contrasted with 
those of Bhaskara on. III. 187; 
Baladeva*s doctrine of. III. 226. 
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Citra^pta, II. 493. 

Conciciousness, reality of, I. 362il. 
Creation, vital breath and the rest 
prior to, I. 296; non-existence of 
effect prior to, I. 293ff.; nature of 
nniverse prior to, II. 296; individual 
soul in relation to, 1.307; effected 
through mere wish of Brahman, I. 
304f., 400f.; inconsistencies in atomic 
theory of, T. 339ff. border of, I. 389fP., 
404£r. 

Creator, conception of, I. 64; golden- 
coloured, II. 650. 

Cyavana, Brahma-sage, power of, 

l. 311. 

Dahara, II. 673. 

Dahara-vidya, II. 640. 

Dan^in, a legend regarding the name 
‘Nimbarka’, given by. III. 4-6. 
Dan^nop5san&, II. 794. 

Dada-dlokT, a small work by Nimbarka, 

m. 8. 

Da6ahar&-vrata, III. 274. 

DevakI, III. 276. 

Devanadl, Sudar6ana-a6rama situate<l 
on the bank of. III. 1. 

Devftoarya, III. 107. 

Devotion, a supreme sddliana, III. 53. 
Dharmadasa, III. 178. 

Dharmadeva, III, 174. 

Dhi^t^dyumm, II. 496. 

Dik, a presiding deity of organ of 
knowl^ge. 111. 89. 

Dlk 9 &, discourse on. III. 266. 

Divinity, powers of, I. 314f. 

Dogs; people attaining the birth of, 
II. 486. 

Dreams, individual soul creating, 

n. 606. 

Dream-ohcuriots, supreme soul creating, 

n. 611. 

Dream-cognitions, distinct from wak¬ 
ing cognitions, I. 364f. 

Dream-object, created by the Lord 
alone, II. 611, 616. 

Drona, for the destruction of, II. 496. 
Dr^ti-Sr^ti-v^da, criticism of. III. 171. 

Earth, origin of, I. 399f!; one of the 
first created elements by God, III. 
93. 

Effect, doctrine of pre-existence of, 
I. 293ff.; qualities of, I. 326 fn. 
Eggeling, in. 3; III. 182. 
Eka-jiva-vada, criticism of. III. 87, 
127. 

Ekamev&dvitlyam, criticism of, III. 
166. 

EkAntins, devotion of, II. 689. 


Elements, order of origin of, I. 389£f.; 
order of dissolution of, I. 402f.; 

Entity, origin of, I. 860f.; remembrance 
of, T. 360f. 

Ether, Brahman denoted by, I. 7If., 
166, 166, 168ff.; non-distinction of, 

I. 369f.; origin of, I. 389ff.; one of 
the five elements first created by 
God, III. 93. 

Evolution, order of, I. 407f. 

Fire, knowledge of, II. 493; six in 
Bi*liadaranyaka, II. 679; mystery of, 

II. 610; one of the five elements 
first created by God, III. 93. 

Food not restricted to a knower of 
Brahman or to non-knower in event 
of danger of life, II. 748 ; no restric¬ 
tion in taking on the part of the 
person knowing vital-breath in time 
of danger to life, II. 746; same as 
earth, I. 399ff. 

Forms, identity of Vidyas due to non¬ 
difference of, II. 662. 

Freed Soul, attaining relatives and so 
on at will, II. 869; having power of 
realizing its wishes, II. 874; declared 
as omniscient, II. 876; no mention 
of it as the creator in the texts 
designating creation, II. 877. 

Gantf, five different views regarding, 

n. 866. 

Gantavya, five different views re¬ 
garding, II. 866. 

Gargi, II. 646. 

Garuda, II. 860. 

Gau^ap&da-K&rikA, III. 14. 

Gautama, father of Svetaketu, 
II. 477; Jab&la initiated and taught 
by, I. 202. 

Gavamayana, II. 690. 

Gftyatrl, two-fold implication of, I. 76 
fn., 77ff. 

Glory of RAdhA-Ky^na, the central 
point of NimbArka’s doctrine. III. 6. 

Gh]ptAr^va, III. 92. 

Gods, oorporality of, I. 179fE.; worship 
of Brahman, I. 179ff.; non-etemity 
of, 1. 183£E.; rights to Madhu-vidya 
on the part of, I. 190ff. 

God possessed souls, II. 616. 

Golden-coloured creator, II. 714. 

GopAla-mantra. III. 266. 

Gk>pala-purva-tApanI, II. 669. 

Gopala-uttara-tApanl-upcuii^ad, II. 681. 

Grace, theory of, HI. 105. 

Gunas, three kinds of, I. 14. 

Gurjara, III. 6. 
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Guru, intermediary between the in¬ 
dividual soul and the Lord, III. 55. 

Guru, qualifications of, III. 118. 

Gurupasatti, general nature of. III. 55; 
adhikajins of. III. 56; according to 
Sundarabha^t^, general natme of, 
III. 117; successive stages of, III. 
119. 

Hamsavatara, Lord Vi^nu’s manifesta¬ 
tion as a swan, I. 5. 

Haripriya, a name of NimbArka, III. .3. 
See also Aruni. 

Harivyasadeva, a staunch supporter of 
non-violence. III. 133. 

Havirdhana, a name of Nimbarka, 
III. 3. See also Aruni. 

Hayagriva, III. 174. 

Hell, seven according to Smfti, II. 492. 

Highest Person, 11. 507; meditation 
on Highest Person as one’s own self, 
II. 786. 

Highest Reality, according to Nim¬ 
barka Brahman, III. 18; not termed 
as Kf^na by Bhaskara, III. 182; 
Ramanuja’s conception of it exactly 
similar to that of Nimbarka, III. 180. 

Highest self, not subject to Karmas, 
II. 520 and 522; the freed soul 
realizing itself as non-distinct from 
II. 863; the merging of the speech 
amd the rest in II. 826. 

Hiranyagarbha, II. 604. 

Hita,' n. 517. 

Hotr, n. 707. 

Householder, ‘sacrifice study’ indicat¬ 
ing the stage of a, II. 731. 

Householder, view of Jaimini on the 
adoption of the stage of a, II. 729. 

Hfdyapek^aya, explanation of, I. 177ff. 

Ik^urasAr^va, III. 92. 

Immortality, one standing on Brahman 
attaining, II. 731. 

Imperishable, declaration of Yajfia- 
valkya regarding, II. 646. 

In-breathing, the primary agent of, 
II. 654. 

Indicatory mark, a nirapek^ia devotee 
better than a man belonging to an 
a^rama on £K:count of, II. 758. 

Individual soul,—cause of bliss of, 
I. 58fi.; unification of, I. 64f¥.; dis¬ 
tinct from ‘Inner controller’, ‘Invisi¬ 
ble’, ‘Imperishable’, and the rest, 
I. 121ff.; bearer of vital-breath, I. 
147if.; ‘Small one’ distinct from, 
I. 169fi.; different from Brahman, 
I. 208£f., 224ff., 247ff.; characteristic 


marks of, 1.246f.; creation of, 
I. 307; various forms of, I. 310f.; 
nature of, I. 407fi.; non-origin and 
eternity of, I. 408£f.; as knower and 
eternal consciousness, I. 41 If.; scrip¬ 
tural mention of ‘departure’, etc. 
of, I. 413f!.; atomicity of, I. 413ff.; 
size of, I. 413, 415; abode of, I. 416f.; 
relation between knowledge and, 
1.423, 417f.; attribute of, 1.417, 
419ff.; distinction between Brahman 
and, I. 4l9ff.; defects in doctrine of 
all-pervasiveness of, 1.420, 424f.; 
comparison between Buddhi and, I. 
424fi.; as agent, 1.426ff.; taking by, 
I. 428; non-restriction of actions on 
the part of, I. 429f.; compared with 
carpenter, I. 423f.; control of agent- 
ship of, I. 433ff.; as a part of Brah¬ 
man, 1.436i¥.; difference between 
Brahman and, I. 436ff.; reasons for 
injunction and prohibition on, I. 
442f.; non-extension of, 1.443f.; 
non-acceptance of doctrines of all 
pervasiveness, etc. of, I. 444ff.; 
organs of, I. 450ff.; relation between 
sense-organs and, 1.466f.; trans¬ 
migration from one body to another 
of, II. 475; an implement of enjoy¬ 
ment of gods, n. 484; entering into 
itself during deep sleep, II. 567; 
attaining Lord through the path 
beginning with light manifested in 
its own undeveloped and natural 
forms, II. 859; not only jfiana but 
also jiiata, HI. 27; when in bondage 
neither onmiscient not omnipotent, 
HI. 29; a part of Brahman due to 
upidhis. III. 188. 

Indra, vital-breath and, 1.81ff.; 
dialogue between Fratardana and, 
I. 81ff.; Brahman denoted by, I.81ff. 

Indriya-nyasa, III. 267. 

Inner Controller, II, 526, 538. 

Je^annatha, according to one account 
father’s name of Nimbarka, III. 2; 

Jagddhari, birtlmlace of Purusottama- 
prasAda (II), III. 174. 

Jaimini, teacher, view of, I. 138; 
difference between individual soul 
and Brahman according to, I. 247ff., 
reference to, II. 572. 

Jaina, III. 42. 

Jainism, refutation of views of, I. 369; 
seven categories according to, I. 
369; Pa^upata doctrine of, I. 376ff. 

Jala-puj&, III. 274. 

Jambu, one of the seven islands as the 
Bhurloka consisted of. III. 92. 
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Janaka, 11. 717. 

Jana-loka, abode of Brahman’s sons, 
ni. 93. 

Jamn& 9 ^aml, one of the chief festivals 
of Vai^navas, III. 274. 

JayantI, according to one account the 
mother’s name of Nimbarka, III. 2. 

J&yanteya, a name of Nimbarka, 
III. 3. See also Aruni. 

Jabaia, II. 668. 

Jahnav!, a ceremony on the birthday 
of. III. 274. 

Jfimadagnya-ahlna sacrifice, II. 646. 

Kadamba-pui^pa-puja, III. 274. 

Kahola, answer to the question of, 
II. 647. 

Kaia, second kind of the acit. III. 94. 

Kaiamukhas, doctrine of, I. 376. 

Kanada, doctrine of causality accord¬ 
ing to, I. 348. 

Ka&cana-bhumi, III. 93. 

Kapalas, doctrine of, I. 376. 

Kapaia-vedha, III. 272. 

Kapila, same as Hiranyagarbha, I. 271; 
view of, I. 337, 339. 

Kara-nyasa, III. 267. 

Karma, Harivyasadeva substituting 
’aprakfta’ by. III. 134. 

Karma-Kan<^a, 11. 678. ' 

Karma-mimarpsa, study 6f Brahma- 
mimaipsa and, I. 19. 

Karma, relation of vidya to. III. 46. 

Karmas, beginninglessness of, I. 320; 
nature and fruits of, I. 6, 20; in 
case of exhaustion by enjoyment, ** 
II, 486; the decay of, II. 629; at the 
time of the soul’s separation from 
the final body all these decaying, 
n. 636; contradictory views of 
Nimbarka and others regarding the 
decayance of II. 638; Vidya indepen¬ 
dent of and separate from. III. 48. 

Karma-Yoga, III. 101. 

Karmafigopasana, II. 794. 

Kar^najini, II. 487. 

Kartika or Vai6akha, in which Nim¬ 
barka was born. III. 2. 

KArya-Brahman, II. 637; the soul at¬ 
taining the supreme Bralunan 
through the, II. 637. 

Kfiaakftma, teacher, individual soul 
denoting Brahman according to, 
1.266. 

Kausitaki, II. 690. 

Kau^Itaki-text, declaration of, II. 490. 

Kavai^, f^es descending from, II, 721. 

Kekaya, II. 699. 

Kedava, m. 75. 

Kesavakaamlribhat^k, III. 122. 


Kevala-xnat^rkanyasa, III. 266. 

Kedavadi—matrkanyasa. III. 266. 

Knowledge, exigence of, I. 418; attri¬ 
bute of soul, I. 423; austerity alone 
the second branch of, 11.731; 
attainment of Brahman through, 
II, 713; a student dwelling in the 
house of a preceptor being the third 
branch of, II. 731; not subservient to 
work, n. 724; destruction of work 
by, II. 727; three branches of, II. 
731; sacrifice, study, and charity 
being the third branch of, 11. 731; 
attainable through the grace of 
scripture and spiritual teacher, etc., 
II. 742; usefulness of works for 
giving rise to, II. 743; depending on 
the co-operation of works, II. 743; 
combined with works fit for leading 
to salvation, 11.743; calmness 
essential on the part of the seeker of, 

II. 746; taking of improper food by a 
knower of Brahman in case of 
obligation not detrimental to, 11.747; 
taking of improper food obstructing 
the full manifestation of, II, 747; 
removal of obstructions giving rise 
to, II. 776; immediate cessation of all 
obstructions on the rise of, II. 796; 
chart of the sources of. III. 99. 

K|^na, an abode of an infinite number 
of auspicious qualities, III. 26; know- 

. able from scripture alone. III. 26. 

Krta, name of die, I. 78. 

K^arodakarnava, III. 92. 

K^Irarnava, III. 92. 

Kumaras, four in number produced by 
Brahma out of his mind. III. 5. 

Kunti, sons of, I. 180. 

Life, voluntary giving of it by a house¬ 
holder, II. 727. 

Light, Brahman denoted by, I. 74ff., 
206; origin of, I. 397fl.; conductor of 
the path towards salvation, II. 844. 

Lokamatl, mother’s name of Srinivasa, 

III. 67. 

Lord, practical mode of worshipping 
the. III. 262; different from indi¬ 
vidual soul just as the sun differing 
from its image. III. 637; manifesting 
in different forms, II. 666; two ways 
of meditating upon the, II. 631; 
everything being a manifestation of, 
n. 666; identity of ^ri with the, 
II. 666; different devotees following 
different paths coming to have 
different intuitions of the, II, 687; 
vision of the Lord depending on the 
grace of, II. 690; contemplation on 
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Him as producing the sun from his 
eyes, II. 790. 

Madhava Mukimda, III. 177. 

Madhura-jalarnava, III. 92. 

Madhu-vidya, 11. 640; import of, I. 193. 

Madhva-mukha-mardana, a work of 
Nimbarka, III. 12. 

Madhyamikas, doctrine of, I. .349; 
refutation of views of, I. 367. 

M&gha, month in which Srinivasa was 
bom. III. 67. 

Mahabharata, story of Matahga in, 

I. 377. 

Maha-narayana, II. 663. 

Mahar-loka, inhabited by Bhpgu and 
other saints, III. 93. 

Mahedvaras, doctrine of, I. 376, 379. 

Majestic, Brahman as such, II. 666. 

Man, destiny of. III. 142. 

Manana, III. 115. 

Man<^ala-vidya, II. 616. 

Man^ukya-Upanisad, II. 628. 

Manu, li. 630. 

Matanga, story of, I. 377. 

Matter, difference between world 
Bralunan and world of, I. 120. 

Maya, hindrance to salvation, I. 12; 
doctrine of, I. 377. 

Maya-vada, criticism of, III. 167. 

Meditation, three kinds of, I. 88; going 
to Brahman through, II. 630; diver¬ 
sity of, II. 702; four ends of men 
arising from, II. 714; carried on in a 
sitting posture, II. 793; continuance 
of it until death, II. 794; the mode of, 
III. 60; postme of. III. 60; place of, 
III. 60; time of, fruits of, kinds of, 
III. 61; tliree kinds of. III. 62; 
adhikarins of, III. 63; Brahmanas 
living the life of, II. 722. 

Mind, origin of knowledge and, I. 404; 
purified through the mutterings of 
prayers giving rise to knowledge, 

II. 766; relation between food and, 
I. 473. 

Mok^a, doctrine of Nimbarka of, 

III. 43; virodhins to. III. 58; Deva- 
carya’s views of. III. 113; Sundara- 
bhatta’s views of. III. 116; Hari- 
vyasadeva’s views of. III. 138; views 
of Nimbarka compared with those 
of Bhaskara of. III. 195; Baladeva’s 
views compared with Nimbarka’s 
on, m. 231. 

Moki^dliarma, difference between 
spheres of Brahman and matter in, 
I. 120. 

Moon, resort of people performing ssK^ri- 
ficeSy II. 494; soul attaining, U. 496. 


MuktmdamahimSi-stava, a work of 
Purugottamaprasada, III. 176. 

Mukundadaranamantra, HI. 266. 

Mundaka, II. 690. 

Naciketas, dialogue between Yama and, 
I. 107ff., 222fi.; reference to, II. 776. 

Naimi^aranya, III. 6. 

Nai^thika, meaning and duty of, 

I. 118f. 

Na4thika -brahmacarin, Nimb&rka lead - 
ing the life of. III. 6. 

Name and form, evolution of, I. 470ff. 

Nanda, III. 276. 

Narada, Nimbarka’s guru but a tradi¬ 
tional figure. III. 6; Nimbai'ka call¬ 
ing him his guru to show the anti¬ 
quity of his own doctrine as well as 
to glorify it, III. 6; reference to, III. 
616. 

Narayanaprasada, father of Puru- 
^ottamaprasada (II), III. 174. 

Narayana-Sarovara, III. 6. 

Nididhyasana, III. 115. 

Nigada, a treatise on Veda by J^rini - 
vasacarya, III. 66. 

Nilakantha, II. 666. 

Nimbarka, author of Vedanta-pArij a,ta- 
saurabhc^ I. 3ff.; interpretation of 
Srutatvat according to, I. 63 fn.; re¬ 
ference to, II. 491. 

Nirapek^ devotee, never deviating 
from his vow and entering worldly 
life, II. 760; attaining knowledge 
tluough the special grace of Lord, 

II. 766. 

Nirguna-vada, criticism of. III. 77. 

Nirrti, a religious student deviating 
from vow of chastity sacrificing an 
ass to, II. 761. 

NirviSe^a-vada, criticism of. III. 77, 
124, 143. 

Niyamananda, always referred to as 
such by his followers, III. 3. 

Nrsirpha-jayanti-vrata, III. 274. 

Pada-nyasa, III. 267. 

Pancadhati-stotram, a work of Vi6va- 
carya. III. 69. 

Paficadhyayl treatise, cfomposed by 
PaSupati, I. 376. 

Pancagni-vidya, II. 679. 

Pancaratra doctrine, criticism of, 
I. 383. 

Pafica - Saipskara - pramana • vidhi, a 
work of Nimbarka, III. 12. 

Pancikarana, III. 91, 93. 

Para-pak§agiri-vajra, III. 177. 

Paradara, father of Vyasa, I. 2; II. 492. 

Parna-wood, 11. 670; II. 716. 
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doctrine of, 1.376; body 
fuid sense organs of, I. 379; finitude 
and non-omnisoience on the part of, 

1.381; relation between Pradhana 
etc. and, 1. 378. 

Faurnamasa, n. 699. 

Paiicajanya, III. 66. 
paiicaias, n. 497 . 

Padupata vow, people practising this 
vow attaining salvation, II. 773. 

Perception, external objects and, 

I. 362, 366. 

Person, supremacy of the, II. 602. 

Personal God, III. 18. 

P!tha>nyasa, III. 267. 

Plak^a, III. 92. 

Plenty, desire for enquiry into the, 

II. 702. 

Points of dissimilarity, between 
Nimbarka and Bhaskara, III. 251; 
between Nimbarka and drikantha, 

III. 262; between Nimbarka and 
Baladeva, III. 264; between Nim¬ 
barka and Ramanuja, III. 249. 

Points of similarity, between Nim¬ 
barka and Ramanuja, III. 260; 
between Nimbarka and Baladeva, 
III. 256; between Nimbarka and 
Srikantha, III. 253; between Nim¬ 
barka and Bhaskara, III. 252. 

Pradhana, doctrine *of causality of, 
I. 326; common cause of world and, 
I. 326; cause of creation, I. 376; dis¬ 
tinct from ‘Invisible Imperishable* 
and the rest, I. 127; difference 
between self and, I. 42; distinct 
from* Inner controller ’,1. 124; trans¬ 
formation of, I. 331; meaning and 
nature of, 1.42; doctrine of, 1.41; 
distinct from cause of the world, 
I. 41; scriptural mention of, I. 212; 
knowability of, I. 220; ‘unmanifest’ 
as attribute of, 1.217, 220; depen¬ 
dence of, I. 218; doctrine of, I. 282; 
similar of body with reference to, 
I. 213; ‘Imperishable* distinct from, 
I. 166; ‘support of heaven, earth’, 
etc. distinct from, 1.143; transforma¬ 
tion of, I. 308; non-dependence of, 
1.330; absence of purpose for 
activity on part^f, I. 332; parts of, 
I. 313; impossibility of activity on 
the part of, 1.328; impossibility 
arrangement of objects to be created 
on the part of, I. 326; motion of, 
1.333; objects of inference, I. 146; 
absence of power of being a knower 
on the part of, I. 336; impossibility 
of being preponderant on the part 
of, I. 335. 


Pradyunma, origin of, I. 383; III. 75. 

Prajapati, doctrine of ‘Small one* 
taught by, I. 170; creation of, I. 183; 
sense-organs created by, I. 468; II, 
608; gods and demons offspring of. 
n. 685. 

Prakfti, distinct from ‘Unborn one*, 
1.226; reasons for existence of, 
I. 326; proximity between Puru^a 
and, I. 334. 

Pralaya, meaning of, I. 188. 

Pra^ava,II. 688. 

Prapatti, adhikarins of. III. 56; general 
natiue and factors of. III. 54. 

Prapatti-yoga. III. 103. 

Prastava, meaning of, I. 73. 

Prastotr, meaning of, I. 73. 

Pratardana-vidya, 1.81; teaching of 
Indra to, I. 81. 

Pratibimba-vada, criticism of, III. 84, 
126; Puru^ottamaprasada’a (I) cri¬ 
ticism of. III. 167. 

Pravahana, the King, II. 477. 

Prayaja, II. 716. 

Pracinadala, II. 699. 

Prakfta, discussion on, 111. 88; twenty- 
four principles of, III. 90. 

Prana, difference between aparia and, 
I. 76; having five different modes, 
III. 90. 

Prana-vidya, II. 702. 

Pranagni-hotr, II. 666. 

Prarabdha-Karinas, destruction of it 
through the grace of vidya, II. 804. 

Pratah-Smaraiiastotra, a work of 
Nimbarka, III. 11. 

Primary Inner Soul, II. 667. 

Purada?, II. 646. 

Purity of life, depending on the 
purity of food, II. 747. 

Puru^, connexion between sakti and, 
I. 383, proximity of Prakfti to, 334; 

Puru^ and Pralqdi, Sarpkhya view of, 
I. 242; Samkhya interpretation of, 
1.326; mover of Pradhana, 1.334; 
sense organ of, I. 383. 

Puru^ttamaprasada Vaisnava (I), III. 
140. 

Puru^ottamaprasada Vaisnava (II), 
III. 174. 

Purva-mimarpsa, pre-requisite to the 
study of, I. 6. 19; II. 678; IH. 49. 

Purva-tantra, II. 676; meiming of tho 
Veda attainable by investigation into 
the, II. 724. 

Rahasya-mimatpsa, a book written by 
Nimbarka, III. 11. 

Raikva, sage, I. 197f. 

Rathotsava, III. 274. 
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Kaurava, II. 492. 

Ramanuja, enquiry into Brahnmn 
according to, I. 19ff.; interpretation 
of*gati ’ according to, I. 52; reference 
to, II. 491. 

Ranayaniyas, II. 616. 

Reals, trinity of. III. 71. 

Reality, three kinds of, I. llff. 

Release, meditation on Lord as having 
a form also leading, to, II. 611; 
meditation leading to, II. 666. 

Religion, Ramanuja’s system on it 
more intellectual while that of 
Nimbarka more devotional, III. 181. 

Religious duties, enquiries into, I. 6. 

Retah-sig-yoga, II. 504. 

Rituals, discourse on. III. 248. 

R^yadi-nyasa, III. 267. 

‘Sa’, meaning Lord, II. 660. 

Sacred Mantra, person entitled to, 
III. 122. 

Sad-vidya, II. 651. 

Saguna, II. 677. 

^aiva. III. 42; refutation of views of, 

I. 376. 

Sakti, doctrine of causality of, I. 382; 
origin of universe of, I. 382; con¬ 
nexion between puru^a and, I. 383; 
existence of intelligence, etc. in, 

I. 384; reference to, II. 644 ; III. 
42. 

Salvation, attainment of, I. 10; mean¬ 
ing of, I. 11; means to, 1.222; 
man performing in a disinterested 
and unselfish spirit attaining. III. 
279; dhyona most direct and imme¬ 
diate cause of. III. 114; grace of 
Lord an essential prerequisite of, 
III. 115; obstacles preventing one 
from attaining. III. 58; attainable 
after the destruction of earthly body, 
III. 196; direct and indirect means 
to, II. 673; vidya alone being the 
cause of, II. 683; vidya alone leading 
to, II. 740; no use of combination of 
vidya and karmas for leading to, 

II. 740; no fixed rule for attaining, 

II. 774; meaning attainment of 
similarity with Lord, II. 780; com¬ 
plete faith in scripture and spiritual 
teacher essential on the part of men 
desiring. III. 67. 

Samacara, II. 681. 

^aipkara, enquiry into Brahman ac¬ 
cording to, I. 18; reference to, 
II. 491. 

Saipkar^a, origin of, 1.383, 385; 
reference to. III. 76. 

Sampata, meaning work, II. 485. 

aa 


Samsara, beginninglessness of, I. 
320. 

Saipvargavidya, meaning of, I. 78. 
Samvyoma, II. 656. 

Saipyadvama, meaning of, I. 113. 
Sanatkumara, II. 711. 

^ankhavatara, HI. 66. 

Sannyasin, meaning and duty of, 
I. 117. 

Sarasvat!, according to one account 
the mother’s name of Nimbarka, 

III. 2. 

^ariraka-mlmamsa. III. 504. 
Sarva-gatatma-v&da, criticism of, HI. 
86 . . 

^ataiidana, II. 681. 

Sattva-traividhya-vada, criticism of, 

III. 168. 

Satya-loka, abode of Brahma, III. 93. 
Saunaka-kapeya, Brahmana, I. 199. 
Saunaka, the view that Imowledge of 
the 80 \il not created by the removal 
of faults upheld by, II. 861. 
Savi6esa-nipvi6esa-SrI-Kr?na-Stavaraja, 
a hymn of twenty-five verses com¬ 
posed by Nimbarka, III. 10. 
Sautrantikas, doctrine of, I. 349, 311. 
^ayanotsava, III, 274. 

*^a’, meaning vidya, meaning para- 
6akti of the Lord, II. 660. 

Sadhanas, views of Nimbarka com¬ 
pared with those of Bhaskara’s on, 
III. 196; Puru^ottamaprasada’s (I) 
views on. III. 142; saha-karins to, 
III. 67; each of them leading to 
salvation in its own way, III. 61; 
Harivyasadeva’s views on. III. 139; 
Devacarya’s views on. III. 114; 
variety of, III. 100. 
l^aktas, refutation of views of, I. 382. 
Samkhyas, salvation according to, 
I. 220; principles of, I. 234; relation 
between Brahman and world ac¬ 
cording to, I. 282; doctrine of 
causality according to, 1.308; doc¬ 
trine of creation according to, I. 326; 
inconsistencies in, I. 337. 
Saipkhya-Smfti, refutation of, I. 232; 
I refutation of views of, I. 267, 
Saipkhya view of creation, accepted by 
Nimbarka, III. 40. 

Sampradayikas, one kind of Vai^nava, 

, III. 265. 

S&ndilya, II. 609. 

S5.n(^ilya-vidya, II. 640-42. 
^arlraka-mlmaipsd., composed by 
Vyasa, son of Paradara, 1.2; re¬ 
ference to, n. 673. 

Sastra-yoni, interpretation of, I. 28, 



doctrines of nimbArka and his followers 


l^a^itra, significance of, I. 78. 

Scripture, source of Brahman, I. 27; 
nothing but the product of mature 
reflection and stained thinking of 
inspired prophets and sages, TII. 26. 
Sect, succession list of the high priests 
of the. III. 67, 

Self, ‘Seeing* as attribute of, T. 41; 

Pradhana differing from, I. 42. 
Self-surrender, generating devotion, 

m. 61. 

Sense-organs, origin of, I. 450; number 
of, 1.455; atomicity of, 1.457; 
activity of, I. 464; difference bet¬ 
ween vital-breath and, I. 468; 

having unity with mind, IT. 800. 
Setu-bandha, III. 6. 

Siddhas, meaning and attributes of, 

I. 373. 

Siddhanta-jahnavl, a work of Deva- 
carya, HI. 108. 

Sisya, qualifications of. III. 118. 

Slayer of himself, no expiation purify¬ 
ing the man slaying himself, II. 752. 
Smfti, ‘non-contradiction of scripture 
and, II. 639. 

Soma, the sacrificing of animals to, 

II. 503; the king, 11.*477, 482. 

Soul, real nature of, I. 12; doctrine of 

size of, I. 373; specification of, 

I. 110; different from ‘Inner con¬ 
troller’, I. 125; doctrine of parts of, 

I. 374; remaining similar to the 
ether and the rest for short while, 

II. 501; attaining Brahman not 
subjected to rebirth, II. 883; de¬ 
pending on the fifth ablation for 
obtaining a body, II. 495; composed 
of all the elements, II. 813; a self- 
conscious ego, III. 28; has five 
stages. III. 30; essentially atomic in 
size and ever remaining so. III. 32; 
two classes in bondage, III. 34; 
knowledge by nature. III. 84; | 
loiower, doer, enjoyer and dependent , 
on nature. III. 84; atomic in size, ! 

III. 84; endless in numbed, III. 84; ! 
not the substratum of Ajnana, III. ' 
146. 

Souls, infinite in nm«ber, and of two 
kinds. III. 32; different kinds of, 

III. 84; plurality of. III. 87. 

Southern progress of the sim, dying 
when a knower attains Brahman, 

n. 833. 

Speech, created by Brahman, I. 31. 
iSrr, meaning the eternal consort of the 
^ Lord, II. 663. 

Srlbhatt^» HI. 132. 
^rfgopAla-mantra.ny&sa, III. 267. 


^rlkan^ha, enquiry into Brahman 
according to, I. 20f.; interpretation 
of‘gati* according to, I. 52. 
^rikr^na-daran&patti-stotra of ^rl- 
bhaita, III! 132. 

iSrlkrsna - carana - bhui^nastotra, by 
Anantardma, III. 179. 
i^ri-Mukunda-daranapAttistotra of 
Anantarama, III. 179. 
^ruty-anta-kalpavalli of Puru^ottama- 
prasada Vaisimva (I), III. 140. 
^rutyanta-sura-druma of Puru^ottama- 
prasada (II), III. 174. 
iSruti-siddhanta-ratnamala of Ananta¬ 
rama, III. 179. 

Stava-pafioaka-mahatmya of Srinivasa, 
III. 68. 

Subtle body, disappearance of, II. 637; 
disappearing only when the soul 
attains the Supreme Brahman, II. 
637. 

SudarSana, a name of Nimbarka, 
III. 3. See also Aruni. 

^fidras, rights to Brahmavidya on the 
part of, I. 194f.; prohibition for, 

I. 203. 

SulabhA, female mendicant, I. 196 fn. 
Sundarabhatta, III. 115. 

Supreme soul, controller of the soul, 

. 11.512. 

Supreme Brahman, subject to no 
changes unlike individual souls, 

II. 543; designated a bridge, II. 561; 
meaning the self consisting of bliss, 

II. 604. 

Supreme Deity, Visiiu as such, III. 73. 
Surarnava, III. 92. 

Suryaputrl or Yamima, III. 2. 
Svabhavika-bhedabhedavada and 
Vi^i^tadvaita-vada, III. 180; and 
Aiipadhika-Bhedabheda-vada, III. 
182; and Vi6ista-Sivadvaita-vada, 

III. 201; and Acintya-Bhedabheda- 
vada. III. 215. 

Svanistha, devotion of, II. 589. 
Svar-loka, extending from the orb of 
the sun up to the Dhruva, III. 92. 
Svetaketu, reference to the story of, 
I. 473 fn. 

^vetaSvataras, II. 793. 

^vetaAvatara Upani^ad, doctrine of 
causality according to, I. 26. 

Tad -bhAva -bh&vitvat, interpretation 
of, I. 408. 

Tad-dar^nat, interpretation of, I. 423. 
Taittiriya Upanisad, four sheaths 
mentioned in, I. 65f. 

Tal-lingat, explanation of, I. 405. 
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Tapoloktt, abode of deified vairagins, 
III. 92. 

Tattvaraasi, interpretation of, III. 100. 

Tattva-nyasa, III. 267. 

Tattva-siddhanta-bindu, a work of 
Anantarama, III. 179. 

Telifiga, birth-place of Nimbarka, 
III. 1. 

Time, nature of, I. 16. 

Trivikrama, epithet of V4nu, I. 178. 

Tuccha, Puruaottamaprasada (I) de¬ 
signating Brahman as such, III. 144. 

Udgitlia, meditation mentioned in the 
Chandogya different from that men¬ 
tioned in the Vajasaneyaka, II. 592. 

Uktah, meaning of, I. 77 fn. 

Uma, II. 665. 

Unborn one, discussion about, I. 
226fl. 

Universe, pre-existent, nature of, 

I. 296; recurrence of, I. 187fE.; com¬ 
mon cause of, I. 326ff.; not a part 
actually cut off from Brahman, 
TII.^2; a transformation of Brahma, 
III. 19; generated by perception 
only, III. 171. 

Upako^ala-vidya, II. 639,^01. 

I''^pani^d8, difference in respect of 
subject matter between Vedanta- 
Sutras and, I. 9 fn.; three in number 
according to ^rikant-ha, two in 
number, according to Nimbarka, 
TI. 663. 

Upadhi, ^aipkara’s doctrine of I. 43; 
sense of, I. 427; doctrine of, I. 443. 

Upasanas, various kinds of, III. 199, 
213. 

Usasta, answer to the question of, 

II. 647. 


Vaibhasikas, doctrine of, I. 349, 361. 

Vaifiakha, II. 2. See Kartika. 

Vai^sikas, refutation of cause-effect 
theory of, I. 288; doctrine of cause 
and effect according to, I, 288; 
doctrine of causality of, I. 338; 
refutation of views of, I. 338, 

Vai^e^ika theory, reasons for unten- 
ability of, I. 338. 

Vaisnava religion, Nimbarka believed 
to be bom to preach, III. 1. 

VaiSvanara, meditation on the, II. 699. 

Vaifivanara-vidyS, II. 576; II. 641. 

VaiiSvanara, meaning of, I. 132. 

Vaifiyarupa, same as Vi4varupu, I. 326. 

vajasaneyaka, II. 576, 584, 661. 

Vajranama, great grandson of K^sna, 

III. 67. 


Vamadeva, knower like him taking 
rebirth, II. 777. 

Vanamali Midra, III. 178. 

Vanaprastha, meaning and duty of, 

I. 117. 

Varna-nyasa, II. 267. 

Varuna, II. 89; placed above lightning, 

II. '841. 

VaSistha, devouring of hundred sons 
of, II. 644; power of cow of, I. 311. 
Vasudeva, Lord, II. 509; I. 383, 385. 

same as Brahman, I. 18; III. 275, 75. 
Vayu, Aditya, Aivini, Varuna, pre¬ 
siding deities of organ of knowledge, 

III. 89. 

Veda, six parts of, I. 1; five kinds of 
texts included in, I. 35. 

Vedanta, pre-requisite to study of, 

l. 5, 19; departure taking place 

through a special view of the 
knower of, II. 829. 

Vedanta-Karikavali, a work of Sri¬ 
nivasa, III. 68. 

Vedanta-Kaustubha, composed by 
Srinivasa, I. 3; III. 67. 

Vedanta-Kaustubha, origin of Brah¬ 
man according to, I. 23. 

Vedanta - pari j ata - Saurabha, composed 
by Nimbarka, I. 1; a short com¬ 
mentary on Brahma-Sutras by 
Nimbarka, III. 8. 

Vedanta-mala, a work of Anantarama, 
III. 178. 

Vedanta-sara-padya-mala, a work of 
Anantarama, III. 179. 
Vedanta-siddhanta-Sarngraha, III. 178 
Vedanta-tattva-bodha, a work of 
Anantarama, III. 178; a work of 
Nimbarka, III. 12. 

Vedantins, transformation of Brahman 
according to, 1.308; reasons for 
refuting views of opponents adduced 
by, I. 325. 

Vedas, eternity of, I. 186; origin and 
nature of, I. 189; seeking to teach 
Brahman as all of them enjoin 
meditation on Brahman, II. 577. 
Vidura, son of Vyasa, I. 196. 

Vidya, destruction of prarabdha- 
karmas by, 11.727; nature of, 
III. 46; adhikarins of, 111.48; the 
rise of. III. 50; teaching of, I. 363. 
Viraja, II. 628. 

Vi6istadvaita-vada, criticism of. III. 
173. 

Vi^nu-mantra, various kinds of. III. 
256. 

VidvacArya, disciple of Srinivasa, 

m. 67. 

VifivAmitra, II. 644. 



Vital-breath, Brahman denoted by, 

1.81, 205; significance of, 1.162; 
characteristic mark of, I. 246; view 
of Jaimmi regarding, I. 247; origin 
of, I. 468; air and function of sense- 
organs in relation to, I. 459; nature 
of, 1..469; five modes of, I. 460, 463; 
atomicity of, I. 464; difference 
between sense-organs and, 1.468; 
evolute of water, I. 473. 

Vivarta-vada, criticism of. III. 96; 
neither reason nor scripture sup¬ 
porting. III. 97; criticism of, III. 
127. 

Vivasvat, son of, II. 490. 

Void, criticism of doctrine of, I. 367. 

Vrndavana, believed to be the birth- 
place of Nimbiirka, III. 2. 

Vyasa, author of Bralima-^astras, I. 2. 

Vyasita, dialogue between Jaigi^ and, 
I. 120. 

Water, origin of, 1. 398f.; consisting 
of three elements, II. 477; bodies 
generating from, 11.496; dress of 
vital-breath, 11.667; one of the 
five elements first created by God, 
in. 93. 


Wliole, meditation on the, II. 701. 
Works, making knowledge direct cause 
of the destruction of, 11.631; mo 
time at the disposal of a parinistiha 
devotee for performing ordinary, 

II. 736. 

World, cause of, 1.316ff.; Brahman 
creating it out of fullness of His 
nature, HI. 20; not absolutely 
separate and different from Brahman 

III. 22; fourteen in number. III. 92; 
not generated by perception, III. 
173. 


Yama, Naciketa instructed by, I. 
107ff.; Naciketas taught by, I. 
222ff.; reference to, II. 490. 

Ya6od&, III. 276. 

Yajfias, five kinds of. III. 267. 
Yajfiavalkya, Maitrey! taught about 
soul by, I. 262; reference to, II. 646, 
823. 

Yogins, II. 646. 

Yoga-Smyti, refutation of, I-273f,. 

refutation of views of, I. 273f. 
Yogacara, refutations of doctrine of, 
I. 362ff.; doctrine of, I. 349. 
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